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ENGLAND AND EUROPE. 
I—THE BULWARKS OF EMPIRE. 


Durtne the past month we have been not only at war in Egypt but 
on the very brink of hostilities with a formidable military power. 
It is only in accordance with common prudence to consider with what 
resources we should enter upon a conflict which would spread from 
the West Coast of Ireland to the banks of the Amoor, and from the 
White Sea to Afghanistan. Nor would it be certain that the theatre 
of war would be confined even within these extensive bounds. Other 
powers might be drawn into the struggle, and countries nearer home 
might change their position of neutrals into that of belligerents. 
The insular position which affords the United Kingdom, the kernel 
of the empire, its great security, brings with it disadvantages. The 
bulk of our population cannot be fed from the resources of Great 
Britain. The supplies required must for the most part be brought 
across the seas. If the seas were closed to our merchantmen for a 
very limited period the United Kingdom would soon be in a position 
similar to that of a blockaded city, and it would be only a question 
of time how soon surrender must be made. The surrender of London 
must terminate any struggle. To assist our merchantmen in bring- 
ing the large supplies of food which we require across the sea— 
to provide cruisers which, in case of war, might guard our lines of 
necessary communication, both with the countries that supply food 
and with our colonies, it is necessary to have coaling stations at various 
points of the world. These unless fortified and protected against 
attack must be exposed to capture and to becoming a source of 
danger instead of safety. Nor are fortifications alone necessary for rh 
these stations. They must have guns, munitions of war, and ade- | 
quate garrisons. 
It is difficult to estimate the value of the imperial property a 
that must be nationally insured by means of the army and navy. | 
The army and navy estimates are the premiums of insurance on q 
4| our imperial wealth, but it is very difficult to estimate what the 
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amount of the national wealth itself is. With regard to the United 
Kingdom alone the property assessed to pay income tax in 1865 was 
roundly valued at £400,000,000. Atthe present time it may be sup- 
posed to be £600,000,000, while the income of the classes not paying 
income tax may be fairly considered as close upon £600,000,000 more. 
If these figures are correct the funded value of property in the country 
should be something like £36,000,000,000. It is probably an under- 
estimate to consider the wealth of the colonies at a quarter of this, or 
£9,000,000,000. Thus the total imperial wealth may be estimated 
at £45,000,000,000. The army and navy estimates normally amount 
to £26,000,000, which is only a very small premium of insurance on 
the amount covered, indeed only fifteen pence per cent. Nor is our 
taxation at all heavy. If indeed the estimates for the maintenance 
of our naval and military forces are larger man for man than those 
of foreign countries, it must be borne in mind that the people of this 
country are free of the most onerous form of taxation—conscription 
and personal service in the army and navy. It is impossible to 
estimate what amount of taxation conscription represents, but our 
country is the only one in Europe which is free from it. This free- 
dom is not only advantageous to individuals but is advantageous to 
the services. Plenty of men can be obtained voluntarily to serve 
the country, if the country is only willing to pay them at the market 
price of labour, and men who serve of free will are always better than 
conscripts. There is no country indeed in which military spirit is so 
much developed asin Great Britain. There is probably no other 
country where not only a voluntary navy, voluntary army, and 
voluntary militia, but large numbers of unpaid volunteers, could be 
maintained without compulsory service. The splendid instance of 
patriotic devotion shown by the colonies within the last few weeks 
tells what enormous resources of men could be obtained from them in 
case of dire need on the part of the mother country. 

It can hardly be denied that to establish universal compulsory 
naval and military service in England under present circumstances, 
and except under the influence of some terrific disaster, would be 
impossible, nor would it be desirable. The cost of maintaining a 
voluntary navy and army, however large, would be cheap in com- 
parison with the indirect taxation that would be thrown on the 
country by taking away the whole of its manhood for a certain 
number of years to serve on shipboard or in the ranks. Nobody can 
calculate what the cost of such a taxation would amount to, but we 
may rest assured that it is certainly much cheaper for the country at 
large to pay for voluntary soldiers, even at a very high rate, than it 
would be to suffer the discomfort and the inconvenience, the loss of 
time and loss of money, which would accrue through the introduc- 
tion of universal naval and military service. The disadvantages of 
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such a system are manifold. As every man must serve in the army, 
whatever his rank or station of life may be, those men who have the 
intelligence and means prefer to serve in the commissioned ranks 
rather than among the rank and file. Hence all the best brains in 
the country are compelled to become officers. The men who in 
England would become judges, lawyers, surgeons, or civil engineers, 
are driven into the army, and men of energy and enterprise, finding 
that they are likely to rise, remain in the army. Hence civil pro- 
fessions only obtain those who find the army does not offer them a 
field for advancement, and it says much for the indomitable patience, 
capability, and self-denial of the German race, when it is considered 
how much good work has been done by German philosophers, German 
men of science, and German authors. 

It is an accepted axiom everywhere that it is every man’s duty to 
defend his country, but it by no means follows that he can defend his. 
country more ably and more usefully in person than in purse. When 
we consider the enormous wealth of this country, the great trade and 
commerce that it possesses, and the terrible calamity that would fall 
upon us in case of a successful invasion by an enemy, it cannot but be 
considered that the £17,000,000 per annum paid for the maintenance 
of the army, and £10,000,000, or even the increased amount this 
year of £13,000,000, paid for the support of the navy, are ludicrously 
small premiums for the immense amount of national wealth the 
security of which is insured thereby. The conditions of our country 
are so different from Germany and from France, the nature of our 
society is so dissimilar, that it is most undesirable for a British 
military administrator to plagiarise the German system. No doubt 
in certain points it would be an advantage if it were imitated, but it 
would seem that one of the reasons of the uncertainty and incon- 
sistency which characterize our military organization is due to the 
fact that a blind attempt has been made to follow too literally the 
German rule, without sufficient regard to the broad principles and wide 
considerations on which the German system was originally founded. 
When we have such splendid resources in voluntary soldiery, it 
appears almost culpable negligence on the part of our Government 
that this country should be practically living at the mercy of its 
enemies. Through blind heedlessness these resources are liable at 
any moment to be dispersed to the winds; through want of the most 
ordinary administration and organization the whole system of supplies 
of equipment, munitions, and arms, depends upon the issues from a 
single arsenal, from which it would be utterly impossible to dole out 
in time of sudden need the munitions necessary even if these were 
already held in its storehouses. 

The naval and military authorities seldom reasonably and moderately 
place their requirements before the country. The country at large 
HH 2 
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has a not unreasonable distrust that all matters connected with the 
army and navy are mismanaged, and that money voted for the main- 
tenance of these services will be foolishly expended. The obstructive 
opposition of both the naval and military services to improvements and 
to economy are well known, and prevent the taxpayers from placing 
that reliance in their assertions which otherwise might be of great 
advantage. They should remember that commerce must not be 
restricted or hampered to suit military demands. It is the duty 
of the naval and military services to defend commerce, however 
widely developed or wherever extended, and not to attempt to 
curtail commercial enterprise in order to make their duties more easy. 
Naval and military officers complain of the apathy and indifference 
of the public towards the necessity of improvement in the defence of 
the country and its colonies. But who are responsible for this apathy 
and indifference, if not the naval and military authorities themselves ? 
Why do they not take the country into their confidence? Is it not 
the case that a Royal Commission sat for three years under the presi- 
dency of Lord Carnarvon, and has offered several recommendations 
which the Admiralty and War Office have studiously prevented from 
being in any way made public? The only conclusion which can be 
arrived at is that these recommendations are concealed, because for 
the sake of an unwise economy and for party purposes they have been 
ignored, as the public on being informed of what they are might 
have demanded that they should be carried out. 

If it could be once settled, as it is believed that Lord Carnarvon’s 
commission suggested it should be settled, what the functions of the 
navy and army are to be, what vessels should be stationed at different 
parts of the world, what forces should be maintained in India and in 
the colonies, and at the coaling stations, what depdts should be 
kept up, what reserves created, and what men should always be 
available at home—how to obtain the number of seamen and soldiers 
to fulfil our requirements would simply be a question of money, and 
how to utilise them correctly a matter of administration. It is 
admitted on all hands that our navy must be the first defence of the 
United Kingdom, the first defence of our colonies, and the link to keep 
up communication between our colonies and the mother country. 
It must, too, protect our merchantmen from capture on the high seas. 
This last duty is especially important, since a belligerent power has 
now declared that rice is contraband of war, and consequently wheat, 
flour, and all food-stufis may equally be so declared ; and if we were 
at war these supplies could not be obtained for this country in neutral 
vessels. Within the last six months there has been so much agitation 
in the country with regard to the navy, that in last autumn session the 
Admiralty was kicked into bringing forward a supplementary estimate. 
Nor was this unnecessary. The naval expenditure of other powers 
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has increased 40 per cent. since 1868. The population has grown 16 
per cent., our trade 40 per cent., our merchant shipping 30 per cent., 
and yet our naval expenditure had been slightly diminished! Neither 
in ironclads afloat nor building have we that superiority which is 
necessary to make sure our command of the seas. 

That our guns mounted on our ships are inferior, both in weight 
and power, to those of France and Italy, and that we have not one 
ironclad afloat armed with the new breech-loader in case of sudden war, 
is admitted on all hands. The French have better fighting-ships on 
the China station than we. The Chilian ironclads are stronger than 
our Pacific cruisers, and one new ironclad of Brazil could sweep our 
South American squadron off the sea. Our fast ocean cruisers avail- 
able for the police of our maritime highways are so few that we 
could not allot three to each naval station. Yet we have close upon 
tw aty thousand merchantmen scattered all over the world, and only 
twenty-four unarmoured ships of sufficient speed to cover them. 

Our coaling stations at Hong Kong, Singagore, and other points 
are virtually unprotected. There is no dock in India where an iron- 
clad could refit; and a man-of-war of the first class could find no 
port for repair between Malta and Sydney. Our home harbours are 
not protected, and we have not sufficient trained men to man our 
fleet on a declaration of war, without drawing eight thousand from 
the reserve. Yet, although in December last Lord Northbrook in the 
House of Lords and Sir Thomas Brassey in the House of Commons 
proposed an addition of £3,100,000 for the improvement of the navy, 
£1,600,000 for naval ordnance, and £825,000 for coaling stations 
—altogether £5,525,000—it was agreed that the expenditure of this 
sum should be spread over five years, and up to the present time no 
contract for any of the new ships promised has yet been accepted, 
and the autumn programme is already threatened with serious cur- 
tailment under the pressure of the Treasury. No designs for any of 
the new vessels except those of the Scout class are yet ready, and will 
probably not be prepared before April; while some of the vessels 
most important for the defence of our commerce may even, with 
good fortune only, be completed in March, 1886. 

The statements made by the officials of the Admiralty in Parliament 
in some respects require technical skill to understand, but on certain 
points any man of common sense can form his own opinion. It is 
evident that the supply of guns to our fleet is unsatisfactory, because 
the conversion of muzzle-loaders into breech-loaders had not been 
soon enough undertaken. It is also clear that if the Admiralty had 
provided proper estimates for the naval necessities of 1884 they should 
not have been suddenly led into increasing those estimates in the 
autumn of that year, thus throwing a large expenditure upon the 
country on account of certain articles by anonymous journalists, and 
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giving up the government of the country into the hands of certain 
irresponsible writers. If, on the other hand, the Admiralty was 
right in making an increase in the latter part of 1884, it is evident 
that the estimates for the year, which were presented to Parliament 
in the spring, were inadequate, parsimonious, and not calculated to 
maintain the safety and welfare of the empire. 

There is another point which is equally unmistakable, viz., that 
whatever may be the state of our vessels, the men of our navy are by 
no means so strong in numbers as those of even one other navy alone 
—the French. It appears that the entire strength of the English 
navy, including seamen of the fleet, royal marines, 4,000 boys in 
training, naval reserve, and naval volunteers, does not number 78,000 
men, while France fora naval war can count on 172,000 men, 66,000 
of whom are seamen. The strength of the Italian navy, in round 
numbers, consists of 210,000, of whom 148,000 are seamen. In 
the present state of gunnery, and the complicated machinery on board 
men of war, it is hardly safe to trust to recruiting our navy in great 
numbers from the mercantile marine in case of sudden hostilities, 
especially as that marine is now largely manned by foreigners. 

It certainly would appear very desirable that some effort should be 
made to raise a sea militia, such as the sea-fencibles which were 
organized in 1805 when Napoleon threatened this country with 
invasion. At that time there were 26,000 sea-fencibles and 3,000 
boats enrolled. As the fishing population in this country numbers 
122,000 there should be no difficulty in raising a sea militia. With 
regard to material, some naval officers declaim against the con- 
struction of vessels with unarmoured ends; others hold that it is well 
to concentrate the armour to cover certain vulnerable points, and that 
vessels constructed on this principle will float longer than those on 
the lines advocated by their opponents. These are technical matters, 
but we can all see that the development of artillery and of naval 
armour has reduced the number while increasing the size of battle- 
ships ; so 1t has come to pass that the vessels available for the protec- 
tion of widely distant points of importance, and for operations on our 
far extended and still extending commercial routes, have become 
fewer than before. 

The duties of the fleet in case of war are defined to be as follows: 
—1l. To act in masses upon the enemy wherever that enemy is to be 
found. 2. To protect the lines of commercial communication. 3. 
To undertake the defence of the coasts of the colonies, and of the 
coaling stations. But it appears that if this country is not to be 
greatly hampered by any war, or by the threat of war, more than 
this must be expected from the British fleet. It would seem to 
be absolutely necessary that our fleet should be strong enough not 
only to fight battles with an enemy’s fleet, and to drive off hostile 
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cruisers with whom our men-of-war may accidentally come into 
contact, but to blockade every hostile vessel and prevent her from 
taking the sea. If even individual cruisers like the Alabama are 
able to keep the sea and molest our commerce, not only would 
enormous losses be caused to the country, but our carrying trade 
might be diverted to neutral bottoms; and possibly never return 
to this country at all. There is seldom sufficient food in this country 
for the needs of the population for even a few months, and before 
harvest sometimes the supply is only sufficient for a few weeks. It 
is therefore absolutely essential that these supplies should be brought 
into the country without hindrance; and on account of our commer- 
cial necessities even if we were compelled, as Mr. Cobden said, to 
devote £100,000,000 to the task, that sum should be spent to keep 
the navy strong enough to drive every enemy’s vessel off the sea. 

It was only when hostile fleets were blockaded at the end of the 
great French war that the commerce of this country was enabled to 
be carried out in safety. The distances at which our fleet would have 
to operate are now much more extended. It may happen that the 
blockade of a fleet some thousands of miles away, for instance on the 
Amoor, may be as practicable and even a more thorough defence of 
the country than an action fought in the English Channel. During 
the Crimean war the seas all over the world were as safe to British mer- 
chantmen as the Firth of Clyde, because the Russian fleet could not keep 
the sea. It must also be borne in mind that it is of the first import- 
ance, not only for military purposes, but in the interest of commerce, 
that the telegraphic communication with our colonies and countries 
of export should be uninterrupted. Cruisers would be required con- 
stantly to be patrolling the principal lines of submarine cables in 
order to prevent these being raised and cut by hostile cruisers. Since 
in future wars the fleet must keep the sea for a considerable time to 
maintain blockades, it will also be necessary that means should be 
taken for coaling vessels while afloat, and for this reason colliers must 
also be protected. When we reflect that our fleet must do these 
duties, that it must watch nearly 100,000 miles of communication, and 
guard the enormous traffic which in at least 20,000 vessels is passing 
continually to and fro (this number of vessels is certainly not exag- 
gerated, since the number borne in Lioyd’s Weekly Index, which 
excludes coasting and various special trades, is nearly 20,000) ; when 
we consider that the fleet must ‘carry stores and reinforcements 
to our garrisons abroad, and supplies and munitions to our coaling 
stations, which, without relief and stores, must perish ; when we also 
remember that the fleet must protect the coast line of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 3,000 miles in extent, in which there are between fifty 
and sixty vulnerable points—we must see that the fleet would, even if 
twice or three times as numerous as at present, be too small for the 
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work required from it, and that no effort should be lost in increasing 
its numerical efficiency. 

It follows that the only manner in which the interests of this 
country can be maintained in future, during time of war, is by 
having a fleet so powerful and so crushingly superior to any pos- 
sible combination which could be brought against it, that no enemy’s 
cruisers could keep the sea, run into our ports and levy contributions, 
or cut off our merchantmen on the high seas. 

Let it not be forgotten that, however numerous and efficient our 
fleet may be, it cannot keep the sea for any length of time unless it 
has behind it dockyards in which it may be refitted and repaired ; 
arsenals whence it may draw its ammunition and its stores; coal 
depéts whence it may derive its motive power ; and hospitals to which 
it may remove its sick and wounded. All these must necessarily be 
placed beyond the reach of an enemy’s attack, and, therefore, must 
be covered by fortifications which would prevent a sudden assault and 
render a regular siege necessary. 

It is also evident that our commercial communications are of no 
value if our country, which must be the base of the whole of our 
operations, is itself not safe from attack. This is not the case at the 
present time. Not only are our commercial ports not sufficiently 
strong to resist bombardment and contribution by any hostile 
cruiser, however small, but London itself is an open town, and 
within three days’ march of the coast. If London fell, and the 
enemy were in possession of the Bank of England and the Royal 
Exchange, the pulse of commerce throughout the country must 
cease to beat, and the threat of clearing out the Bank cellars, 
burning the City, and setting fire to all the shipping in the Thames, 
would compel this country to sue for peace on any terms without 
venturing to strike another blow. Nor is this all—with London must 
fall Woolwich Arsenal, which is the only arsenal whence a single 
round of ammunition or a single field-gun can be turned out. It 
would certainly then appear that it is necessary that some means, 
should be taken for throwing works around London, in accordance 
with the recommendations which many years ago were made by the 
Defence Commission. Such works, to cover the enormous province 
of houses which constitutes London, must be fortresses, not mere 
forts, and should contain within their area the arsenal at Woolwich. 

The first military writer of the present day, Sir Edward Hamley, 
is of opinion that it would not be necessary to construct forts in the 
neighbourhood of London, but that positions could be taken up and 
prepared beforehand, which, manned by the Volunteers, could repel 
an invader without the cost or inconvenience of permanent works. 
Even in the face of this high authority it may, iowever, be sub- 
mitted that troops, especially troops who have not been long trained or 
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exercised together, should have casemated protection against artillery 
fire, and should not be exposed to make, under compulsion or hurriedly, 
extensive manceuvres in order to protect their flanks from being 
turned. Therefore, forts which an enemy could not turn, and which 
he could not pass by, would seem to be preferable to field positions 
and field works, however skilfully chosen, to cover our metropolis. 

It is desirable that there should be another arsenal somewhere in a 
central position, or in the manufacturing counties, as was recom- 
mended by the Defence Commission. The confusion of issuing all 
stores from one point in case of need would be frightful ; and it is 
very hazardous to keep all our eggs in one basket, so that the fall of 
Woolwich must mean the ruin of the country. 

With regard to other fortresses at home, a good deal has been 
done in the fortification of the military ports, of Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Portland, Pembroke, Cork, Dover, Sheerness, and Chatham, 
but some of the works require development to meet the advanced 
demands of science. Some of the recommendations of the Defence 
Commission of 1859 have been ignored, especially on the west side of 
Chatham, and between it and Gravesend. This very much jeopardises 
the great naval establishment at Chatham, and paralyses such defences 
of the Thames as there are by allowing access to their rear. But 
besides the military ports, there are many places of which the wealth 
and commercial transactions are so great as to invite attack, or which, 
falling into the hands of an enemy, would afford a secure base for 
his future operations. Many of these ports, too, possess large private 
shipbuilding yards, arsenals, and the resources necessary for repairing 
and refitting vessels. Such ports as these are Liverpool, Hull, Clyde 
Ports, Southampton, Forth Ports, Tyne Ports, Tees, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Swansea, Dublin, Belfast, Sunderland, Folkestone, Newhaven. Of 
these Southampton is alone secure, and in a smaller degree Bristol 
and Cardiff. Liverpool and the Forth have some defences, but not 
sufficient. The Tyne is partially defended, but the defences of the 
others are not worthy of consideration. There are also a considerable 
number of ports of secondary importance, which ought not to be 
suffered to pass into the hands of an enemy. Such as these are 
Harwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, the Tay, Aberdeen, Wick, Thurso, 
Ramsgate, Rye, Littlehampton, Poole, Dartmouth, Wexford, Water- 
ford, Kinsale, Galway. 

In addition there are great distances, especially on the eastern 
and southern coast, upon which a landing might be made in 
most weathers and at all tides; as, near Ramsgate, between Folke- 
stone and Beachy Head, and near Selsey Bill, and on the east 
coast between the Colne and Blackwater, or near Yarmouth or 
Lowestoft. These points ought to be fortified, not with fortresses, 
but with inexpensive works, which could be manned by the local 
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volunteers. It is worthy of consideration whether the works might 
not be thrown up at the expense of the rates, subsidies only being 
granted from the imperial funds. Submarine mines combined 
with shore batteries would be very useful. These are not costly, and 
could be put down in time of need. The defences for harbours of 
primary importance might consist of shore batteries and submarine 
mines, supplemented by guns and torpedo boats. Those of secondary 
importance by similar batteries of lighter armament and submarine 
mines, supplemented by torpedo boats. These batteries might defend 
the vulnerable points, and free the fleet from anxiety with regard to 
them, giving it liberty of action elsewhere, but they would not be in 
any sense strategic harbours, i.e. harbours in convenient positions, 
easy of access and well defended, in which any fleet could find means 
of refitting and of coaling. On the south coast, indeed, there are good 
harbours of this nature, such as Portsmouth, Portland, and Plymouth. 
Falmouth might be easily formed into a strong port; and there is a 
proposal to form a strategic harbour at the Skerries, near Start Point. 
On the west coast there are Milford Haven and Holyhead; and it is 
possible that by means of strong fortresses near Belfast, on the Mull 
of Cantyre, near Cork, and at Milford, the whole of the Irish Channel 
might be rendered impassable for an enemy, and there the whole of 
the British mercantile marine could lie, in case of necessity, without 
the fear of being touched. But on the east coast, which is possibly 
the most vulnerable, there is no place of refuge. In a coast line of 
five hundred and sixty miles, between Dover and the Forth, there is 
no harbour accessible in all weathers. Harwich is small, and, though: 
strongly fortified, can only be made in certain weathers, and has not 
sufficient water for an ironclad of the first class. Yarmouth Roads 
are shoaling ; the Humber lies open to the sea, and is not safe for 
coaling in an east wind. The Tyne is impracticable for vessels of 
deep draught. A strategic harbour of refuge is very desirable upon the 
east coast, alike for military and commercial and philanthropic reasons. 

Over against the eastern coast of England lie the important forti- 
fied harbours of Cronstadt and Sveaborg on the one side, and of 
Kiel and Wilhelmshafen on the other; and for the same reason that 
Portland was placed on the south coast as a counterpoise to Cher- 
bourg, it would seem prudent that some harbour, such as the harbour 
of refuge proposed at Filey, should be established on our eastern 
coast, especially as at Wilhelmshafen there is more wharfage facility 
for embarking troops and munitions of war than in all our dockyards 
put tegether. Dover is indeed admirably fitted from its position as a 
post of observation to prevent a juncture of hostile fleets and to cover 
the entrance to the English Channel from the North Sea, but Dover 
cannot command the coast of our island from the English Channel to 
the Firth of Forth, especially as at present no post of observation 
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and no cover for war vessels exists in the North of Scotland, although 
Longhope Sound might easily be converted into one. 

As to the west coast, works might be constructed to bar the 
entrance to the Clyde as well as to defend the harbour of refuge at 
Holyhead. On the coast of Ireland, Cork is a strong point ; and upon 
the northern coast Lough Foyle might be easily defended, as well as, 
possibly, Bantry Bay. 

With regard to posts abroad, these chiefly are important as coaling 
stations and refitting harbours. 

These points should be selected with reference to both the needs of 
men-of-war and of the mercantile marine. The question of docks, in 
consideration of that subject, is very serious, and it does not seem 
that England stands in a good position with regard to it. Many 
foreign yards, which were sufficient for the necessities of wooden 
vessels, are obsolete when ironclads require them. 

The British Admiralty divide the waters of the world into nine 
portions for naval stations. These are:—(1) The Channel Station, 
which, for refitting and coaling, may rely upon home ports. (2) The 
Mediterranean Station, which covers the direct road to India, Aus- 
tralia, and China, by the Suez Canal. It is provided with two 
strongly fortified stations, Gibraltar and Malta, but some port appears 
to be required at Port Said. (3) The North American Station is 
fairly provided for. In the north there is the fortified harbour of 
Halifax, in mid-ocean Bermuda strongly fortified, while in the south 
there are Jamaica and Antigua, fortified or being fortified. Tele- 
graphic communication is much needed on this station. There is no 
telegraph to Bermuda, and Jamaica is dependent upon either the 
United States or Havanna for communication with London. (4) On 
the South American Station there is only the Falkland Islands. 
(5) At the Cape Station coaling places fairly secure may be found at 
St. Helena and Ascension, Sierra Leone or Cape Coast ; but a station 
out at sea here is much required, and it is unfortunate that the Cape 
de Verd Islands are not available. (6) The Indian Station has a 
fortified harbour at Bombay, with ample means for refitting; Aden, 
strongly fortified, secures the outlet of the Red Sea; and Trinco- 
malee is fortified. Mauritius has a fortified harbour at Port Louis, 
but its value as a refitting station is very small in these days. (7) 
The Australian Station is very badly provided for. The nearest 
coaling places to Australia are Ceylon and Singapore, both over 
4,000 miles distant from Melbourne. A station could be formed at 
King George’s Sound, 1,200 miles distant from Melbourne. Mel- 
bourne has facilities for docking large ironclads, and is protected, 
through colonial enterprise, with strong works of modern construc- 
tion, aided by guns and torpedo boats; so also is Sydney, 650 miles 
to the eastward. (8) The China Station centres round Hong Kong, 
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which requires fortification. Singapore connects Hong Kong with 
Ceylon, and is the centre of an important trade. In this direction 
either station is well provided ; but towards the East there is no coal- 
ing station or port of refuge nearer than Australia towards the south, 
or Vancouver’s Island eastwards. The great lines of steamers which 
trade in these waters have established depéts for coal at Thursday 
Island ; and it would appear that some coaling stations which should 
be available in war should be established on the long line between 
Hong Kong and Sydney, of about 6,000 miles in length. (9) The 
Pacific Station is the farthest from Great Britain and widest in extent. 
On it the only port is the naval port of Vancouver, which has coal- 
fields in its vicinity. 

The coaling stations on these foreign stations are not satisfactory 
as far as fortifications go, and probably it would require an amount 
of at least £3,000,000 to place them in a satisfactory condition ; but 
this amount is little when we consider what enormous risk is at pre- 
sent run, not only by shipowners, underwriters, and merchants, but 
by the community at large, from the danger of supplies of food, upon 
which this country depends, being cut off. 

Fortresses are of little use—indeed, of no use, unless there are 
troops of sufficient numerical strength to hold them. Unfortunately, 
the British army, although much improved of late years, and although 
it now possesses a reserve which formerly was non-existent, is not 
numerically strong enough for the duties required of it, especially 
when, as at the present time, over 20,000 men are locked up in the 
valley of the Nile, and 24,000 in Ireland. The army in England 
and Scotland at the present time consists of about 59,000 regular 
troops not under orders for foreign service; of 24,000 regular troops 
in Ireland, who can hardly be removed from that island; of 24,000 
in foreign stations (exclusive of Egypt, the Soudan, and India) ; of 
22,000 in Egypt and the Soudan, or under orders (of these, 15,000 
are already there and 7,000 on the way) ; 60,000 in India; and two 
West Indian regiments of Negroes, numbering about 1,700 of all 
ranks. There are also about 34,500 in the first class reserve, 7,000 
in other reserves, and a militia reserve of 26,000. In case of a com- 
plication, no troops could be called out except those in England and 
Scotland and the reserve—a total of 126,500. From this total, how- 
ever, must be deducted all sick men and recruits—about 25,000— 
leaving only 101,500 available for the greatest emergency. With 
regard to the militia, its establishment is 142,000, but the actual 
strength is about 107,000. Of these, 26,000 belong to the militia 
reserve, already counted in the regular army; absentees and deserters 
number 11,000; recruits,” 18,000: so that only 52,000 is the total 
force of militia that can be depended upon in case of war. Thus only 
153,500 men can be brought together. Of these, garrisons abroad 
will require 40,000 to fill them up; the arsenals and military ports, 
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18,000 regulars, even supposing that volunteers form the chief part 
of their defence, in addition to 28,000 pensioners and 30,000 militia ; 
the commercial ports would require, in addition to the volunteers, 
4,000 regulars and 8,000 militia. These, taken all together, number 
128,000. Taking that number from 153,500, there remains only 
25,500 for the movable army, a force totally inadequate to take the 
field with any prospect of success against an invading foree—which 
would not certainly be less than 120,000 men—or with which to 
conduct any offensive expedition into an enemy’s country. 

If the views expressed above be correct, it appears, as a result of 
the investigation that has been made into our power of defending the 
vast masses of imperial wealth and comfort which are placed in 
charge of the Government of this country, a large available body 
of splendid raw material in the shape of men for any imperial 
purpose of defence or attack can be obtained from the mother 
country and from the colonies by merely paying for them, as 
either seamen or soldiers, at the ordinary rates commanded in the 
labour market. Yet this enormous resource is paralysed and 
impotent on account of serious drawbacks in our administration, 
organization, and mechanical appliances. Our vessels are not suffi- 
ciently numerous to fulfil the demands that, in case of war, must be 
made upon the navy. The guns with which they are armed are not 
only inefficient in numbers, but of obsolete pattern, and inferior in 
power to those of foreign navies. Our dockyards are too few and too 
far apart, and their fortifications are insufficient. A considerable 
reserve of seamen and marines is required to place our vessels in a 
thorough fighting condition. Our arsenals are totally inadequate to 
our needs. It is absurd to suppose that the whole of the volunteers 
—the whole of the troops who must take the field in case of the 
threat of an invasion—and the whole of the requirements of the 
colonies, could be met by Woolwich Arsenal. Even if there were 
stores in abundance within the arsenal gates, the time required for 
their issue would make it utterly impossible to equip one quarter of the 
volunteers alone who would be ready to take the field, within a time 
sufficient to allow them to enter upon a campaign with any useful 
result. 

Till the middle of the present century, wars were as a rule pre- 
ceded by long diplomatic negotiations ; and the difficulties of moving 
troops made many weeks elapse before armies came into collision. 
Steam and electricity have altered all this. Wars are now quick in 
their beginning and rapid in their decision. The nation that is found 
asleep must suffer severely. Our statesmen seem to trust to good 
fortune and not to good management. Not only are they timorous of 
incurring any financial responsibility, but even the most ordinary 
precautions which might be taken without expenditure are neglected. 
H. M. Hozter. 
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II.—THE ARMED STRENGTH OF ENGLAND. 


Tue Intelligence Department has issued from time ‘to time books full 
of elaborate detail, called The Armed Strength of Germany, of 
Austria, and the rest of the great military Powers. Even the smaller 
Powers have not been left unnoticed. There is an Armed Strength of 
the Netherlands, but among them all appears no Armed Strength of 
Great Britain. This seems a rather remarkable oversight, seeing 
that no such gap appears in the archives of foreign Powers. They 
have their statistics of the British Army carefully compiled and 
edited with such accuracy as is possible when they are dealing with a 
nation which does not know its own strength. As a matter of fact, 
their military statistics are often wrong, and for the curious reason 
that, as we English have no reticence at all on military matters, the 
Press teems with so-called facts relating to the Army absolutely 
irreconcilable with each other. 

The puzzled condition of mind in which foreign observers stand 
would matter little, were it not that the general opinion of officers 
and of the Service papers is uttered in no uncertain tone, and is pessi- 
mistic in the extreme. Some three or four years ago a paper appeared 
purporting to be written by an Austrian officer, and treating the 
whole question with true German profundity. The conclusion arrived 
at was that under no circumstances could we place more than 
18,000 men in the field for a foreign expedition. Shortly afterwards 
we sent some 40,000 to Egypt and smashed Arabi with such remark- 
able speed and facility that our foreign critics declared the victory to 
have been won by gold. It is worth while just now to remember 
one or two facts, real facts, not simple declarations that matters are 
soand so. On the 24th July, 1882, the Government brought forward 
a vote of credit in the House. On the 25th the Queen issued a pro- 
clamation calling out a portion of the Reserves. On the 27th the 
vote of credit was passed. On the 30th the First Scots Guards 
sailed for Alexandria as the head of the Expeditionary Force ; the 
last battalion sailed twelve days later, and arrived at Alexandria on 
the 2lst of August. Thus, from the starting of the head of the 
column to the arrival of the tail at Alexandria, the time occupied 
was twenty-three days, including both the days of departure and 
arrival. On the 13th of September the battle of Tel-el-Kebir was 
fought, and Cairo was occupied on the 14th. Conceive the feelings 
of “ An Austrian Officer” at such a stroke as this—all in direct con- 
tradiction to those laborious statistics collected and collated with so 
much care and skill. 
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The same pessimistic turn is adopted by speakers and writers on 
the military condition of India, and has no doubt had a direct influence 
on the conduct of Russia. It is impossible to suppose that such a 
weak and overgrown empire would have had the audacity to push her 
outposts within the territory which she knows is claimed by us for a 
nation under our protection, were it not that she believed us to be in 
a condition of weakness which must forbid bold action. If the 
tension results in war, it will be directly due to the persistent pes- 
simism which has underrated our military resources, maligned our 
troops, and represented the British Empire as almost defenceless both 
by land and sea. On the other hand, there is danger in that official 
optimism which has, for many a year, refused to recognise the possi- 
bility of great wars, starved the Army and Navy, and left to be exe- 
cuted on the spur of the moment measures which all who know war 
and its lessons declare to be precautions which ought to be taken in 
time of peace. This strange carelessness has been common to all govern- 
ments, Liberal and Conservative alike, and has given some colour to 
the assertions of the pessimists. Springing from a disbelief in the pos- 
sibility of great wars, which rested on no better foundation than that 
it seemed so odd that there should be, this carelessness has taken such 
a hold on all the governing classes that every Minister of War has 
shrunk from. the responsibility of insisting on a proper expenditure 
on military preparations. When the Ministry set a certain tone to the 
departments, the very small men who, with few exceptions, form the 
class of minor official, have not the courage to insist or resign. 
There is a feeble protest or two, and then love of place and the fear of 
falling into disfavour close their mouths. To tell superiors, on whose 
pleasure depend promotion and emoluments, that they are acting 
unpatriotically requires the courage and character of a Gordon, and 
the world has few Gordons. 

The first, but not by any means the most important, question is the 
number of men actually available for the regular army in case of war 
with a great Power. For certainty of calculation no estimate is so 
complete as that of the Inspector-General of Recruiting; because he 
gives not so much what is provided for, but what actually exists on a 
certain day—the Ist January. He explains that the particular date 
tells rather against than in favour of the war-strength, because at 
that time a number of men arrive from India for discharge, and, 
though their services will not be lost, since they only pass into the 
Reserve, it is not permitted to recruit men to take their place till they 
are actually gone. The effect of this would, however, be compara- 
tively trifling, and may be passed over. The actual strength of the 
force available on the Ist January of this year—1885—without 
counting the native army in India or the troops possessed by different 
colonies was— 
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Non-commissioned officers and men actually serving in 





the ranks 4 . i ‘ " . . > 181,008 
First-class Army Reserve, all trained men in the best 
period of life . ; ‘ : Y : ; 39,224 
Militia Reserve, consisting of partially trained men, always 
available for any war service. ‘ A R - 80,813 
Total . ; ; ; . : - 251,045 





There are other reserves, but on the whole they can hardly be 
counted upon for efficient service abroad, immediately on the outbreak 
of a war. The main fact to lay hold of here is that the War Office 
has at its disposal more than 250,000 men. The pessimists will say 
at once—First, that they don’t see that number of men anywhere. 
Second, that what they do see are mostly recruits, some of them 
immature lads. Third, that the modern British soldier is degenerate. 
The official optimists will say——First, that such a number seems 
sufficient for the purposes of England. Second, that the accusation 
of carelessness falls to the ground. 

Let us first see what is to be said to the hypochondriacal school. 
Whatever may be the sins of English officials, they do not write 
lying reports. If Major-General Buller reported that there were in 
the Army on the 1st January more than 250,000 men, it is as certain 
that the men were there as that the stars are in the heavens, even 
though a liver attack may dim the eyes of some of us to their multi- 
tude and their glory. But to begin with, the Reserves, who are the 
finest-grown men in the army, are of course invisible as soldiers till 
called out. Who knows but that even the St. James’s Gasette is 
entertaining some of them in its office unawares? Then, of the 
180,000 and odd troops with the colours, there are in Egypt just 
about as many as the force which we produced after much travail for 
the Crimean war. The Mediterranean fortresses hold heavy garrisons 
of strong battalions, and in the East, including India, Hong Kong, and 
other places, there are between 60,000 and 70,000. Ireland, unhappily, 
detains far too many ; and the old idea of leaving the Cape to take 
care of itself has fallen through. We are all but at war there. With 
one war on our hands, a military occupation of Ireland, and a small 
affair at the Cape, we have not called out a single man of the 
Reserves. It would be marvellous if the force at home did not look 
rather weak. And once again, it must be stated for the thousandth 
time that the home battalions, except those of the 1st Army Corps, 
which are all either in Egypt or the Mediterranean, are not designed 
by the present army organization to be strong. 

The answer to the second assertion is, that as 35,653 recruits 
enlisted last year, there could not possibly be in the Army on the 
ist January, 1885, more than that number of men under one year’s 
service. This is a small proportion of 250,000, but it looks large 
because all the recruits are at home, and therefore show in over- 
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whelming proportion to the home battalions on a peace strength. 
Cross the Channel, and you will see rawness in every army, though 
not to the same extent. To the third charge, that the modern 
British soldier is degenerate, the best reply has been given by 
the splendid behaviour of the troops in Egypt and the Soudan. 
Their deeds are so fresh in all memories that they need not be enu- 
merated here. But it is worth while to observe that they have shown 
themselves as capable on the river as on land, and as brilliant in 
attack as steady in defence against immense odds. Their calm steadi- 
ness under fire has been worthy of old traditions, and the hand-to- 
hand struggles in which they have beaten their agile foes have been 
nothing short of heroic. Great toil in hot weather has been borne 
with perfect good humour and physical power of endurance. At the 
end of a series of forced marches, the men of Stewart’s column, about 
one battalion strong—weary, athirst, more than decimated, and suffer- 
ing under the loss of their commander—met the savage enemy with 
hearty cheers, forced their way onwards to the Nile, and constrained 
the Arabs, though much superior in number, to retreat or shut 
themselves up in Metemneh. Now, the men who did these things 
were fair average specimens of the British soldier. With the excep- 
tion of the Mounted Infantry they were not picked men; and the 
advance of the column under General Earle, its gallant attack on the 
heights, its movement up the river and successful retirement, showed 
exactly the same qualities as have immortalised Stewart’s “ tiny 
square.” The hypochondriacs, bent upon proving degeneracy, have 
since said that these regiments were well weeded out before leaving 
England. It so happens that a great part of them did not come 
from England at all, but from Egypt, and that there had been serious 
complaints as to the large proportion of recruits which had been sent 
out to those battalions in Egypt. With regard to the battalions sent 
at different times from England, it is said that they dropped numerous 
men who were too young and untrained for war. Of course they did, 
and there never has been a time when either English or foreign bat- 
talions did not undergo a process of weeding when leaving home for 
active service. A German battalion when mobilized drops at least 
one-third of its strength, and fills up to a higher strength from the 
reserve. The English battalions dropped a smaller proportion, yet 
sailed as strong battalions without calling on the reserve at all. The 
word “picked ” is no more applicable to them than to the troops of 
any nation sent to war at any time. 

The answers to the hypochondriacs are, therefore,— 

First,—That the number of men claimed do exist in actual flesh 
and blood, available for service. Second,—That as we have an army 
in Egypt and the Soudan equal to that which invaded the Crimea, 
another more than twice as strong in India, and large garrisons of 
fortresses, as well as a strong reserve of men in the prime of life, it 
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is not remarkable if the troops at home have an undue proportion of 
recruits. But the same appearance would be observed if the peace 
army of any continental nation were inspected. Third,—That the 
average quality of the Army is at least as good as it has ever been, 
and better than it has been in many stirring periods of English his- 
tory; certainly better than the army which Arthur Wellesley first 
led in the Peninsula war.~ But, admitting all this, it by no means 
follows, as the official optimists have been telling us for years, that 
the Army is strong enough for the duties which it has to perform, 
duties which embrace the protection, external and internal, of the 
greatest empire on which the sun has ever shone. The actual 
territory ruled by England and Russia are about equal one to 
the other, but the population of the British Empire is about four 
times as numerous as that of Russia and all her tributary states. 
The carelessness, of which we have every reason to complain, 
amounts to this, that neither to-day nor at any other time is 
there, or has there been, any serious attempt to organize and apply 
to purposes of defence and national security the enormous re- 
sources which we possess. The responsibility for this neglect lies 
partly on official optimists of all political shades, partly on the 
curious apathy of the country with regard to military questions, 
and partly on the grumblers who resist all development and 
direct the mind of the public into wrong channels. It is satisfactory 
to observe that the country is awakening; the Government have 
shown some sense of the situation by deciding to increase the Army, 
and the grumblers have been silenced to some extent by the proof 
4 given in the Soudan of the splendid quality of the troops. The small 
increase of 3,000 men last month, proposed by Lord Hartington in 
the Supplementary Estimate, is really no increase at all. It is only 
the retention in the ranks of that number of men instead of sending 
them into the Reserve ; but it may be hoped that the promised increase 
in the financial year, which begins to-day, means a real addition of 
12,000 or 15,000 men to the fighting strength. The Army can be 
increased in two ways—by recruiting young soldiers and by retaining 
at their own desire men who would otherwise pass out of the Reserve 
at the end of their twelve years’ service. Recruiting is unusually 
brisk, and all experience shows that it may be increased to a large 
extent by still further shortening the term of service with the colours. 
German soldiers serve only three years in the ranks. By accepting 
ij the same limitation we should have many more recruits, and the 
Reserve would grow much faster. Only, the men so enlisted would 
not be available for the ordinary peace service in India. 

But the army of which we have hitherto spoken does not consti- 
tute by itself the entire forces of the Crown available for imme 
diate service abroad. There exists behind it what used, by 4 
misnomer, to be called the Reserves—that is, the Militia and 
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Volunteers. Reserves, as the word is understood in the military 
phraseology of modern times, means troops held in reserve during 
peace and doing their civil duties, but available to bring regiments 
up to war strength, and keep them so when required. Other forces, 
such as Landwehr in Germany, Territorial troops in France, Militia 
and Volunteers in England, are not properly called the reserve of the 
army. The Militia constitute a force strangely undervalued and mis- 
understood. That force is the only one to which conscription can 
be legally applied. -It is therefore capable of almost unlimited expan- 
sion in case of emergency. At present it is supplied by voluntary 
enlistment, and holds only about 108,000 men, though it is now 
increasing in strength. It supplies the regular army with many 
recruits, who have already gone through an elementary course of 
drill. About a third of the army recruits last year came from the 
Militia, and were thus half-formed soldiers. It receives back into its 
ranks many old soldiers who have passed through both army and 
reserve service, and this class is increasing. It can be called out 
for service whenever the state of the Army may require it, and there is 
never a serious war in which Militia regiments do not anxiously try to 
be employed at the front or to garrison fortresses. It is an interesting 
fact that the one episode in the Franco-German war really creditable 
to the French was the defence of Belfort by troops who were practi- 
cally Militia. For many years the Militia gradually declined ; but 
it has again begun to grow. In spite of the large number of militia- 
men who joined the regular army in 1884, there was a net increase 
in the Militia of about 5,000 men. The number enlisted has grown 
rapidly. In round numbers the enlistments for the Militia have 
lately been as follows :— 


In 1881 ° , , ‘ ‘ 25,500 
», 1882 ; ‘ A ae ‘ 26,500 
», 1883 ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ 35,500 
», 1884 ‘ : ‘ d ‘ 42,000 


The rapid increase in 1883 was due to recommencing enlistments 
in Ireland. "We have, then, in the Militia a constitutional force which 
is capable of large expansion. It has lately been bound more closely 
to line regiments, and this is, no doubt, one cause of its increasing 
popularity.. Even deducting the Irish recruits, there were 10,000 
per men enlisted in England and Scotland during 1884 than during 

882. 

The Volunteers have gained so much deserved applause for their 
persistence in the face of some natural scepticism that they can 
afford to be treated with straightforward honesty. In the last ten 
years they have grown from 181,000 to 215,000 enrolled men, and 
they have won at last the privilege of carrying the same rifle as the 
line. It is, however, a great mistake to suppose that on the whole 
there is a good average of shooting among them. A few crack shots, 
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a larger number of less accomplished, but still fair, and the bulk of 
the force indifferent. That is the judgment of their own officers who 
know them best. And there is no legal right to call upon them for 
service, except in case of threatened invasion. Here is the weak 
point, and so long as it exists, they cannot expect the same considera- 
tion as other forces whose services are given with less restrictions. 
Volunteer battalions have offered their services on different occasions ; 
but the force, as a whole, can only be counted upon in case of inva- 
sion. It supplies a few recruits to the line, but in this respect cannot 
be compared with the Militia, especially considering the relative size 
of the two forces. 

The hypochondriacal party have asserted strenuously that the 
available forces of the country are rapidly decreasing. The assertion 
is absolutely devoid of fact, and we would ask those who really desire 
to know the truth, what is their opinion of the following figures, for 
figures must be given however dry they may appear. A combination 
of circumstances, the passing out of the Army of an immense number, 
both of long service and short-service men at the same time, and the 
raising of the age of enlistment caused a falling off in 1882 and 1883; 
but that has been made up by the fatness of the year 1884. With 
the exception of those two years, the military forces of the Crown 
have been steadily increasing during the past ten years. We will, 
therefore, take the Ist January, 1876 and 1885, for purposes of com- 
parison, except for Volunteers and Yeomanry, the returns for which 
came in a short time before that day of the month. 


1876. 1885. Increase. Decrease. 
Regular Army, non-com- 
missioned officers andmen 175,856 181,008 5,152 —_— 
First Class Army Reserve . 6,051 39,244 33,193 — 
Militia, non-commissioned 
officersandmen. . . . 100,814 104,380 3,566 — 
Yeomanry, non-commis- 
sioned officers and men . 11,633 10,801 — 832 
Volunteers (enrolled) . . 181,080 215,015 33,935 -—- 
Second Class Army Reserve 2,572 1,225 — 1,347 





Total . . . . 478,006 551,673 75,846 2,179 





Net Increase, 73,667. 

It will be seen that the figures show an increase in every portion of 
the forces, except the Yeomanry and 2nd Class Army Reserve, and 
that the troops available for action all over the world in case of 
serious war, that is, the Regular Army and Ist Class Reserve, have 
increased by 38,345 men, or more than the strength of a full Army 
Corps, while the Militia Reserve, which is also available for all 
service, stands at the full strength allowed by law, namely, 30,000. 

In the list given above, nothing is said of Asiatic or colonial forces, 
yet we know that there are many resources among these which could 
be counted upon. In a former crisis Canada offered 10,000 men to 
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serve against Russia, and it is now evident that other colonies might 
be relied upon for contingents. In every Indian crisis the great 
feudatory chiefs offer their armies, and it will be no exaggeration to 
say that the native Indian army could be increased by such means to 
fully 200,000 men. If, therefore, there were a war with Russia in 
the East we could depend upon having in India and on the frontier 
fully 300,000 men, if the Militia be used for garrison purposes. There 
are already about 200,000 Anglo-Indian troops, and the remainder 
would be easily made up by say, 70,000 men from home, including Ist 
Class Reserve, and by feudatory troops, with small contingents from 
colonies.’ 

The other side of the picture shows that long and culpable 
negligence of organization has left us without the stores necessary 
for the army corps, which would be mobilized without a sufficient 
field artillery or engineer force. And the ports would be undefended 
both at home and abroad. Again, full use cannot be made of the 
Militia or Volunteers till the former are by law available for general 
service in case of need, and the latter become liable to be called out 
for home service, and as garrison for Ireland, even when there is no 
immediate prospect of invasion. There might be some readjustment 
of men required to meet such new regulations, but all indications point 
to the probability that the measures would, on the whole, be popular. 
The Militia would then be a force as available as the German Land- 
wehr, and used like the latter, not so much for the first line in the 
campaign as for the work of the communications, which always absorbs 
so large a proportion of every British force. There have lately been 
about 16,000 English troops in Egypt and the Soudan, but Lord 
Wolseley has had at the front only from 6,000 to 7,000. Sir Gerald 
Graham has now above 12,000 at Suakim. In proportion as the 
railway advances so will the troops available for a fight at the front 
become less and less, till he will probably have less than half for an 
attack on Berber. If the Abyssinian campaign had dragged on a 
little longer, and the King drawn back a little further, there would 
have been no troops at all for a battle. All would have been used in 
guarding the communications. The application of the Militia to such 
purposes would strengthen the regular army in exact proportion to 
the number of Militia employed. 

It has been shown that, counting merely armed men, there would 
be sufficient for the needs of the country, supposing that the addition 
now proposed by the Government for next year be voted, as it is sure to 
be. But the armed men must be made more available for our probable 
requirements. So long as we remained an insular power; so long as 
Russia was separated from us by wide regions of desert; so long as 


(1) Compare the pessimistic groans over our weakness in India with the statement 
of the Times correspondent, 23rd March, that the natives are enthusiastically loyal, and 


— Lord Dufferin has already a field force of 50,000 men quite prepared to march for 
erat. 
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the Continental nations were content without colonies, we could afford 
to be unready, because the danger was always distant. But all that 
is altered now. We are to touch the possessions of great military 
empires all over the world, and we must reconsider the whole scheme 
of imperial defence from top to bottom. There have been great 
exaggerations as to the condition of the fleet, but none the less is a 
large increase required, because our needs have changed. And the 
same must be said of our military strength. There is no use in 
blinking the fact that the interests and military possibilities of the 
world have been modified amazingly during the last few years, or even 
months. Formerly we held a position of complete independence. 
European wars were fought in Europe, and we were content to look 
on. Russia’s aggressive designs touched Austria more nearly than 
England, and the only objectives of a Franco-German war were of 
necessity Berlin and Paris. To-day, and for ever hereafter, Russia 
touches our outposts in the East, where Austria has no interests, 
and a war between France and Germany would be fought over tbe 
habitable globe. The whole conditions of imperial power have 
changed, and we must meet them by new adjustments. It is time to 
cease wrangling on questions of long or short service, and the like. 
Not the addition or subtraction of a few thousand men more or less 
in the regular army are in question, but the complete reconstruction and 
renovation of the means of imperial defence. It has been shown that 
we have gained, not lost, in military strength of late years ; but this is 
not the point. The question is, are we prepared to meet the new 
responsibilities which haye come upon us unsought? and if not, what 
should we do? 

The first answer must be, certainly, we are not prepared, and no 
further proof of it is needed than the consent of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government to increase the Navy, to add some 15,000 men to the 
Army, to fortify the coaling stations, and, at last, to prepare in good 
earnest the means which should always have existed for a mobiliza- 
tion of army corps. And if more evidence be needed, let the reader 
ask any War Office clerk of his acquaintance what amount of leisure 
is now to be found in that wonderful assembly. The German Minister 
of War touches a bell, and the army commences to mobilize itself, to 
be on a complete war footing in less than a week. But if a couple of 
English corps are to be moved, or even prepared for mobilization 2s 
at present, the excitement and confusion of the War Office is as pro- 
digious as that of a disturbed ant-heap, and the whole manufacturing 
power of the country has to be called into play, though the equip- 
ment of these army corps has been laid down for ten years past, 
and, according to theory, should always be ready. Not a single 
Government has faced this question, and the natural result is seen i2 
a hesitating attitude towards Russia, which may, like all hesitation, 
cause us to drift into war. At last the necessary preparations are 
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being made. Whether war comes or not, we trust that they will never 
again be suffered to fall into abeyance. 

The needs of the empire are quite clear, though not so simple as 
those of Germany, for instance. They resolve themselves into two 
different requirements :— 

First.—A sufficient army, with strong reserves for home defence and 

possibilities of European warfare. 

Second.—A force in Asia, always ready for war. Necessary as this 
has always been considered, the necessity has been accentuated 
since Russia brought her forces up to the borders of Afghan- 
istan. 

Since the Indian Mutiny there has been a constant endeavour to 
work the two on one system, and to this attempt at compromise most 
of our failures are due. We are trying to put new wine in old 
bottles, and the result is unsatisfactory. A new departure must be 
taken, and the right direction seems sufficiently evident. The key to 
the problem is a frank recognition that the two armies for Europe 
and Asia must be worked on different lines. We must accept the 
principle of a localised Anglo-Asiatic army and a localised Home 
army, which would also garrison the Mediterranean fortresses and 
such of the colonies as are within reach. This principle is gradually 
making its way into favour, and Sir Lumley Graham has lately pointed 
out that every one of the sixteen essays written for the prize medal 
of the Royal United Service Institution accepts short service for the 
Home army as a necessity, but says that it is inapplicable to India. The 
essayists have, no doubt, ransacked every available source of informa- 
tion, and the unanimity of their opinion almost amounts to a demonstra- 
tion. As a matterof course, the twoarmies would be available for general 
service in time of war just as they are now. There is good reason to 
believe that we might have a cheap and strong Home army closely 
approximate in principle with that of Germany, and the wailing of 
commanding officers, who have little to do but to train recruits and 
send them abroad, would no longer be heard. With such an army 
it might even be possible to adopt the manly principle, that it is the 
duty of every citizen to give personal service, if required, for the 
safety of the country, though it is fairly certain that the principle 
would not need to be applied any more than it now is for the Militia. 

It may be said that this is a new departure, and we do not like new 
departures in England. Unfortunately there are some new departures 
which we like no better, but cannot help. It is a new departure to 
find ourselves a continental Power both in Asia and Africa, in exactly 
the same sense as France, Germany, and Austria are Continental 
Powers in Europe. And it is a very satisfactory new departure to see 
the colonies, for the protection of which we used to have to spend so 
much, now actually offering help in arms and money to the parent 
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country. The conditions are all new, and no measures will be worth 
talking about which do not honestly face the new problem. 

To sum up, it must be recognised by all who will study the subject 
as a whole, without prejudice, instead of fixing their eyes on some 
part which happens to be close to them, until they become mesmerized 
and the slaves of one idea :— 

First.—That the present military strength of the country is much 
greater than it was ten years ago, and quite double that which 
existed in the time of the Crimean war. 

Second.—That there has been gross national carelessness in allowing 
all the preparations for mobilizing an army to stand over till 
time of actual danger; and not keeping up the reserves of 
stores as they ought to have been kept up. 

Third.—That, supposing time given us to provide the material now 
deficient, we could in addition to the force in Egypt and the 
Soudan, at once put with ease two army corps into the field as 
re-inforcements to India, or to act wherever may be necessary. 

Fourth.—Though this is sufficient for the moment, it is not nearly 
enough to meet the new condition of continental responsibilities 
all over the world. The process of drawing in our horns 
everywhere when challenged must come to an end at last. 
Other nations will cease to press us when we have accepted our 
responsibilities and provided for them, but not before then. 

Fifth.—That definite principles must be laid down for a new 
departure, and those principles should be: A distinct organi- 
zation for the Home and the Asiatic armies, the former to be 
based upon shorter service than now, and larger reserves, with 
honest decentralization and complete readiness for war, just as 
the German army is always ready ; the latter to be based upon 
moderately long service with pensions, and the readiness of all 
units for the field. 

Lastly.—Let us get out of our heads all nonsense about fortifica- 
tions being a challenge to foreign Powers. They are chal- 
lenging us rather freely just now. The most pressing need 
of all is the fortification of commercial ports and coaling 
stations, with the necessary supply of guns for the new works. 
Till these are ready the fleet is half paralysed. 

Writers are running to their Shakspeares just now. It might be 
well for them to remember that for England to be true to herself 
does not mean sitting down and fatuously trusting that all will go 
well. It means facing the existing situation like men, forcing govern- 
ments to act, and submitting cheerfully to such sacrifices as may be 
necessary to preserve both territory and that honour which is not a 
mere sentiment but the foundation of the grand commercial fabric 
called English trade. A Fieip OFricer. 











ALBANIA AND THE ALBANIANS. 


At a time when Albania is in a state of insurrection, the ideas and 
impressions which I received of the country whilst recently travel- 
ling in it may not be altogether wanting in interest or value. It 
is a curious and attractive journey—comparatively little known, 
although within easy reach of England—from Trieste to Cattaro, 
and thence, through Montenegro, to Scutari of Albania. The start 
from Trieste in the early morning, with the blue sea stretching far 
away to the west; the hills of beautifully varying foliage, through 
which white houses here and there peep out; the evil-fated Chateau 
Miramar, standing forth in bold relief; the snow-capped peaks of 
the far-off mountains of the Tyrol ; the glaring white, and rigidly per- 
pendicular, buildings of the town; the continual movement of ships, 
steamers, fishing-craft—all the bustle incidental to a large port ; and 
over everything the indescribable light of the morning sun—produce 
a first impression which harmonises well with the subsequent voyage 
down the east coast of the unstable Adriatic. 

Everything one encounters is worth seeing—from the marvellous 
remains of Roman civilisation and architecture, and the more recent 
ruins of Venetian greatness, scattered along the coast, to the handsome, 
romantic-looking Dalmatians, and the ill-paved, narrow, dirty, but 
always picturesque streets of the modern towns. Most striking is the 
arrival at Cattaro. The effect of the huge rocky mountains of Monte- 
negro, towering above, and seeming ready to topple over upon the little 
white towns nestling along the shores of the all but land-locked lakes 
of the famous “ Bocche,” is strange and weird. This impression is in 
no wise diminished as, mounted on a little rough pony, he scrambles 
up the old precipitous, zig-zag ‘“‘ Escaladra” (there is a new carriage- 
road, but the inhabitants much prefer the old pack-horse path), 
stumbling over boulders and rough-hewn rock, and passes through 
the clouds into the celebrated country of the “ Black Mountain.” 
At his first halting-place, Njegish, he is introduced to a people 
whose like he has surely never seen before; so quaint a mix- 
ture of civilisation and primitive simplicity do they present. He 
will, perhaps, be addressed in neat French by a man in much 
the costume of an ordinary English tramp—a great traveller; he 
will be surrounded by a crowd, most of those composing which are 
clad in the picturesque dress now so familiar from pictures of 
pen and pencil drawing and description; he will be shown a 
schoolroom (to reach it he must climb up a ladder out of u cow- 
house), in which is a clock-work orrery, while a large blackboard 
and rows of much hacked desks and forms strongly recall an 
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ordinary English village school; the next moment the school- 
master, a good-looking, well-mannered young man, will point 
out, with evident pride, a hoary old warrior as “un de nos gros 
capitaines”’ (sic), who has cut off the heads of no less than thirty 
Turks. And so, with much food for reflection, he will advance, 
always through the lunar-like landscape of bare rocky hills, to 
Cettinje—that desolate, lonely little capital perched like an eagle’s 
nest amidst bleak mountain tops, and with a population of about four 
hundred souls, in the midst of which flourishes a princely court, with 
all the ceremonies, the manners, the precedences, the routine of a St. 
James’s Palace or a Tuileries. Owing to its geographical position and 
physical features, Montenegro cannot perhaps have much future. But 
there can be no doubt that the whole community, from the highest to 
the lowest, intend to make the most of what nature has given them. 
From Cettinje to Rjeka, at the northern extremity of the Lake 
of Scutari, the journey lies through a sterile country, which grows 
more smiling and less sterile as the lake is neared; and after a 
six hours’ steam in a small pinnace belonging to the Prince, the 
lake scenery en route being most lovely, Scutari of Albania is at 
last reached. This, with the exception of Janina, is the most im- 
portant town in the whole of Albania, and certainly one of the 
most picturesque. Its red roofs peeping up from amongst masses of 
green foliage ; its old tumble-down bazaar, roofed in years ago with 
rough planking, half of which has rotted or fallen away, while 
vines clinging round what is left afford an ever-varying shade 
against the fierce rays of the sun; its quaint old Venetian fortress, 
ruined by time and explosions, frowning above the town; its stunted 
mosques and graceful minarets; the lovely expanse of lake, bounded 
on north, east, and west by magnificent ranges of rocky mountains 
—all contribute to form a most striking and beautiful whole. The 
inhabitants are well in keeping with their surroundings. Here 
you may see the swinging /fustancl/a and portentous rolling swagger 
of the Mussulman townsman ; there the red jacket and baggy black 
drawers of his Christian fellow; here again the tight-fitting white 
leggings and the black jacket (still worn as a sign of mourning for 
Iskander Bey) of the Miridite, or the brilliant vest of the Bayraktar ; 
on this side glows the yellow-embroidered scarlet cloak of the 
Roman Catholic lady ; on that the gold-embroidered chocolate mantle 
and white yashmak of the Mussulman dame; an endless variety of 
colour and costume are continually shifting and passing before your 
eyes, while silver-mounted arms flashing in the sun lend everywhere 
an additional sparkle and glitter to the scene. The men, here and 
everywhere in North Albania, are tall, lithe, and active, with an 
exceedingly intelligent expression of face, sharp-cut aquiline features, 
broad forehead, and a peculiar flash of the eyes and intensity of look. 
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The women, on the other hand, are generally coarse in feature and 
stunted in figure, but the quite young girls are usually graceful 
and handsome; it is more than probable that their subsequent 
want of beauty is the result of the severe out-of-door labour which 
they continually undergo, for they are treated as mere beasts of 
burden. The intelligence of the men is not belied by their looks. 
They are pre-eminent in building, gardening, silver-work, lace-work, 
architecture, and in fact in all branches of industry requiring either 
skilled labour or artistic taste; while it is no uncommon occurrence 
to find an Albanian occupying a high position in the Government of 
the Ottoman Empire. They are, moreover, as a rule honest, hospit- 
able, and thoroughly true to the rules of their own code of honour, 
while their valour is almost proverbial. 

Nevertheless, their country shows few signs of progress. Their 
implements of husbandry, for instance, are well-nigh biblical in their 
simplicity and rudeness; they have no modern appliances, and are 
content to work as their ancestors worked centuries before them; 
their habits and customs are such as must have been handed down 
unchanged from father to son for countless ages. The race slightly 
deteriorates in physique towards-the south, but in other respects the 
above remarks apply perfectly well to all parts of Albania. Every- 
where can be found men of superior intelligence, nowhere any 
evidence of enlightenment or civilisation. The fact that a race 
possessed of such marked natural advantages remains stationary, or 
even “ progresses backward,” whilst round it young states are 
growing up and flourishing—states, indeed, whose populations are 
remarkable neither for bodily nor mental superiority—cannot but 
strike the traveller asacurious anomaly. <A little careful observation, 
however, will explain the phenomenon. For centuries past Albania 
has been suffering from internal dissensions. The country as 
generally understood may be divided into three parts, viz., Guegania, 
or North Albania; Toskania, or Central Albania; and Epirus, or 
South Albania. The latter, with the exception of a small strip of 
territory on the coast, extending from Cape Glossa as far south as 
Parga, and inhabited by an offshoot of the Tosks called the 
Tchams, can only be said to be Albanian in the most arbitrary 
sense. The Tchams are a quiet, inoffensive, agricultural people, be- 
coming fast Hellenicised by their close intercourse with the Epirotes, 
whose fortunes they would probably prefer to follow. Their 
sympathies are so little with the Albanians, that when the latter 
came trampling down from the north to demonstrate against the 
Greeks, they threatened, as harvest-time was near, to oppose them 
by force of arms should they encroach in any way upon their terri- 
tory. As for the Epirotes themselves, they may be considered pure 
Greeks. Their language is Greek, their names are Greek, they are 
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thoroughly Greek in thought and feeling, habits and religion. It 
would be incorrect to say that there are no Mussulmans, but they 
are the exception and not the rule. Many of them, moreover, are 
relics of the history of Ali Pasha Tebelen. The first step on the 
road to favour in his eyes was to be converted to the faith of Islam, 
and not a few of the present Mussulman Epirotes are descendants of 
the apostates of his time, who set temporal advantages before reli- 
gious belief. This fact accounts for some most curious customs 
amongst many of the Mussulmans of Epirus. They are careful to 
observe the festivals of the Greek Church, they pray to Greek saints, 
they acknowledge the authority of the Greek bishops, and when sick 
they ask Greek priests to pray over them—perhaps one of the most 
remarkable instances on record of an endeavour to serve both God 
and Mammon. 

Some parts of Southern Epirus have only comparatively re- 
cently been included in Albania, or indeed in the Ottoman Empire 
at all. This is shown by a very interesting convention concluded 
between Russia and the Sublime Porte on the 21st March (old style), 
1800, at Constantinople, and confirmed in October of that year in 
the same capital by the other Powers of Europe. Both this conven- 
tion, and the subsequent history of the territory to which the articles 
about to be quoted refer, seem to have been unaccountably lost sight 
of in the late rearrangement of the Greek frontier. Article VIII. 
sets forth that “ the districts of Prevesa, Parga, Vonitza, and Butrinto, 
which are separated from the Venetian rule on account of their 
proximity to Albania” (not, let it be remarked, because they are 
Albanian) “with all their dependencies, shall be united to the Otto- 
man Empire, and shall be included in the possessions of the Sublime 
Porte, from the present and for the future.” It goes on to say that 
“the inhabitants being without exception Christian,” they shall enjoy 
special privileges as regards religious and other customs; and that, 
as in the Danubian principalities, “it shall be forbidden to any 
Mahometan to acquire possessions in, or inhabit,” the said province ; 
but that nevertheless they must submit to an Ottoman governor- 
general, who would receive stringent instructions to treat them 
with the greatest possible indulgence and the most perfect justice. 
Article X. promises that the rayas of the said districts, “which 
now come under the domination of the Porte for the first 
time,” shall only pay a most moderate tax, at no time more 
than that paid previously to the Venitian Republic; and that, in 
consideration of the sufferings they had endured in the late wars, 
they should pay no taxes whatever for two years, to commence 
from the date of the signature of the treaty. The Porte remained 
true to its word for a considerable period. A certain Abdullah Bey, 
who seems to have been a merciful and enlightened governor, ruled 
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the province—called in the treaty continent—formed of the above- 
mentioned districts for six years, to the complete satisfaction of the 
rayas. That time is still referred to in Southern Epirus as the 
“Golden Age.” In the year 1806, however, Abdullah Bey was dis- 
missed, and the province came under the authority of Ali Pasha 
Tebelen of Janina. It is hardly necessary to say that misrule and 
oppression soon began. Ina short while Ali Pasha had confiscated 
most of the property worth having, and had transferred it to some of 
“my Albanians.” The unhappy rayas protested ; Ali Pasha took no 
notice of their protests. They applied for redress to the Porte, and, 
failing to obtain it, emigrated almost en masse to Zante. On this 
Ali Pasha received so sharp and threatening a reprimand from the 
Porte, that he addressed a letter to the emigrants, beseeching them 
to return, and acknowledging his former injustice, which he pro- 
mised should be immediately discontinued. They acceded to his 
request, and for a short time remained in possession of their own 
property. But Ali Pasha soon broke his word, and again enriched 
his Albanians at the expense of the people whose special privileges 
he had been ordered to protect. After this no further remedy was 
obtained. Several of the governors-general who followed Ali Pasha, 
and more especially a certain Mehemet Ali in the year 1848, acknow- 
ledged in writing the validity of the grievances under which the 
rayas professed to be suffering, and promised to apply for redress to 
the Porte. They may perhaps have applied, but no redress came. As 
late as the year 1850 a petition was sent from Prevesa to the Vali of 
Janina, imploring for the long-expected restitution of rights. This 
was as futile as those which preceded it, and was the last attempt 
made to secure justice. From that time to this the land has 
remained in the unquestioned possession of the usurpers. Never- 
theless, Ali Pasha’s attempt thus violently to albanicise Southern 
Epirus has had no practical success. Even now in the province 
mentioned in the treaty only eighty-four Albanian families are to 
be found. 

It is impossible to leave this subject without a passing reference 
to the brilliant, wayward, erratic genius whose poetry, adventures, 
and sadly early death have thrown an unfading glamour of romance 
over the names of Epirus, Ali Pasha, and Albania itself. The beau- 
tiful stanzas of the second canto of Childe Harold, read amidst the 
scenes they describe, assume an interest so vivid, and are so poetically 
true to nature, that it is hard to believe that the poet is not there 
in person, and that one’s travelling companion is but the poem 
written by a hand long since dead and cold. The lovely hills and 
dales round Janina, rock, river, forest, mountain, still as of yore, 
lavish their magic charms on “the little shepherd in his white 
capote,” and call as bewitchingly as ever to the loitering pilgrim to 
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stop, and “ gaze untired the morn, the noon, the eve away.” And 
Ali Pasha—that “ man of war and woes,” with all his palaces, his 
pomp, his slaves, eunuchs, soldierss, guests, and santons—what of 
him? There is an old man at Janina who remembers the cruel 
despot well, and will tell you in detail the story of his treacherously 
planned death. There are naturally, innumerable stories rife at Janina 
of the disgraceful deeds committed at the instigation of Ali Pasha. 
One or two are here selected, not because they are supposed to be in 
any degree accurate, but because it may be interesting to hear the 
versions which live amongst the people, and to understand the hatred 
and fear with which the name is still remembered. It is commonly 
said, for instance, that under his palace Ali Pasha built a stone vault 
in which to conceal a fabulous amount of treasure. In order that no 
living person might know the whereabouts of this hiding-place, he 
had all the masons who had taken part in it killed. It is told also 
with harrowing details how, at the instance of a jealous daughter-in- 
law, he drowned twenty of the prettiest girls of Janina in the lake.’ 
Another and more sensational version of this story considerably aug- 
ments the number of the victims, and declares that Ali Pasha had 
the cushions of his divan stuffed with their hair. Still more horrible 
is the tale related of the capture of a body of French troops at Pre- 
vesa.” It is said that Ali Pasha, seated on a balcony, had the unfor- 
tunate Frenchmen brought before him one by one and beheaded, 
their heads and bodies being thrown into one ghastly heap. The 
executioner did his work well at first; but presently, overcome by 
the sickening sight, his legs gave way under him, and he fell dead 
to the ground. Some say that a fresh executioner was called, others 
that Ali continued the fearful work with his own hand. But most 
agree in the sequel. A certain number of men, they say, were 
spared for the hideous purpose of being forced to search in the heap 
of dead for the heads of their comrades, and to carry them to Janina, 
there to decorate the walls of Ali Pasha’s palace. The tale of the 
fate of the beautiful Zofreni is also told, almost word for word, as 
given by Hobhouse. 

From such stories as these it is more pleasant to turn to Lord 
Byron’s personal impressions, as shown in his letters, and notes to 
Childe Harold, and with them to compare, as it were, the jottings of 
one’s own note-book. It is a little puzzling at first to know in what 
light he looked upon the Epirotes. At one place he refers to Del- 
vinaki as the “frontier village between Epirus and Albania Proper,” 
at another he calls the Epirotes indiscriminately Albanians. This, 


(1) Cf. Don Juan, canto v. note to stanza 92. 

(2) This story, stripped of its most hideous details, is told by Hobhouse in his 
Voyage through Albania. But the victims, in his account, were two hundred Prevesiotes 
who had helped the French. 
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as well as the curious error of classing Montenegrins amongst 
Albanians, is, perhaps, partly to be explained by his not having 
travelled far enough north to be able to judge of the striking differ- 
ence between the true Albanian and the Epirote, but chiefly by the 
fact that when he visited Epirus in 1809 the districts whose history 
has been given above had already been two years in the possession of 
the Albanians of Ali Pasha, and Epirus had long since wholly sub- 
mitted to the latter’s authority. Hobhouse says that almost all 
Albanians speak Greek, and those who are educated read it. This 
applies perfectly well to the population of that part of Albania which 
he and Lord Byron visited ; but it would not be too much to affirm 
that north of Berat there is hardly a single Greek-speaking Albanian 
to be found, although there are many true Albanians of the Greek 
religion. In other respects the impressions of the modern traveller 
will be found to agree exactly with those received and recorded by 
Lord Byron and his fellow-traveller. The writer saw acted before 
his eyes, almost to the letter, the spirited description of the night- 
scene at Utraikey,’ the real circumstances of which are given in 
animated details by Hobhouse in his description of the song cAegreis 
note mapya. The song in this case was not the same, but was in 
Tosk Albanian. The scene, however, was reproduced exactly. The 
Albanians sat round a blazing wood fire, and half-droned, half- 
screamed a wild song, swaying their bodies to and fro in tune, and 
every now and then getting up and whirling round the fire, an 
amusement which was kept up far into the night. 

Intimately connected though as is Lord Byron’s name with Epirus 
(it is, and naturally so, well known among the educated Epirotes), the 
name of another Englishman has a still greater power with the 
people, and is looked up to by them as a true symbol of hope. By a 
curious error, the party with whom I was travelling in Epirus were 
supposed to be friends of the Commissioners come for settling the 
new boundary of Greece. We were met along the road from Seyada to 
Janina by deputations from villages far and near, to pray that at least 
they might be included in Greece. From every one the salutation at 
meeting and parting was the same, until the whole country seemed to 
be ringing from end to end with the words, “ Viva Gladstone.” Mr. 
Gladstone was looked upon as the saviour of their country, the man 
in whom they trusted for coming prosperity and happiness, for reunion 
with their real fatherland. This was, of course, declared by the 
Turkish notables at Janina to be an organised demonstration, a result 
of Greek intrigue and Greek bribery. At Philiates, the owner of the 
house in which we stayed was immensely proud because that was the 
house in which “ 6 xbpios TAabotwv ” had stopped twenty-two years 
before when he made an excursion from Corfu into Epirus. -“He 


(1) Childe Harold, canto ii. stanzas 70 to 73. 
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was a very clever man,” said he; “I am glad he is still alive.” 
“Why so?” we asked. ‘“ Because he will put us all to rights,” was 
the prompt answer. The account of an inhabitant of Velchista was 
truly pathetic. On being asked whether he was contented under the 
existing régime, “ No,” he replied, “we are anything but contented. 
Our only remedy is to be joined to our mother—Greece. We have 
nothing in common with Albania. Taxes may be heavy in Greece, 
but at least we should have commerce and improvement. We dare 
not build factories—do anything—for under the Turks we have no 
security. My name is Greek; all names here are Greek, because in 
ancient times Greece and Epirus were all one, as they should be now. 
But it cannot last for ever—our hope is in Gladstone.”’ Another 
man was equally eloquent in his pleading, averring the impossibility 
of the country remaining much longer under the yoke of the Turks, 
and ending, “ but we will send petitions to Gladstone ; he is a great 
and good man, and will give the Greeks what is theirs.” If these 
are not considered sufficient proofs of the popular yearning to be 
united to Greece, we might go back into not remote history, and 
remember that the Suliotes, a chiefly Greek-speaking Tscham tribe 
of Epirus, were not only continually at war with Ali Pasha and the 
Albanians, but were amongst the first to commence the Greek War 
of Independence; and that Botzari, one of their number, was per- 
haps the greatest of the many heroes who fell in the early part of 
that terrible struggle. Epirus has, in fact, from time immemorial 
been Greek in all essential points but name; it is to be hoped that 
that, one of the most essential points to her, may be ceded to her 
soon. 

With Guegania and Toskania the case is different. It is not 
within the scope of this article to enter on a disquisition as to the 
origin of the Albanian race, a subject on which various great autho- 
rities have differed. Hobhouse says that of the ancient Illyrian race 
not one remains in Albania, and having mentioned Scythian Slavi 
and Asiatic Albanians, comes later on to the remarkable conclusion 
that the modern Albanians are a mixture of Greek, Roman, Goth, 
Vandal, Spaniard, Italian, Bulgarian, and Ottoman. Pouqueville 
says they are descended from Gauls. Herr Kiepert puts them down 
as Illyrians. Meletius affirms that they are neither descended from 
Illyrians nor Asiatic Albanians, but from Celts, who came to Japygia, 
in Italy, and thence passed over to Dyrrhachium, and dispersed about 
the neighbouring country. A modern Albanian, Abdul Bey Frassari, 
who aspires to much learning, assured me it was incontestable that 
the Albanians are the true representatives of the Pelasgi ; that there 
is therefore a certain connection between Albanians and Greeks, 
but that the latter are a debased branch, whereas the former are pure- 
blooded descendants of the real stock. He also declared the Albanian 
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language to be identical with the ancient Pelasgic. This opinion 
was, however, probably surcharged with patriotism. In a most 
admirable pamphlet on The Languages of the Seat of War, pub- 
lished in 1854, Professor Max Miiller, the greatest authority living, 
refused to pronounce “any decided opinion on the origin and growth 
of this isolated dialect ” of Albania, which would probably give the 
true origin of the people. Dr. Hahn, in his extraordinarily complete 
and able work, Adbanesische Studien, leans decidedly to the opinion 
that they are descended from Illyrians, that is to say, in the wide 
acceptation of the term, Pelasgi. He considers the principal proof 
of this Pelasgic origin to be the relation between the Albanian lan- 
guage and the most ancient Greek mythology, and he concludes also 
that the Albanians are autocthonous, in the sense that the memory of 
their first entry into the land is lost. Be that as it may, the Albanian 
race has so distinct a type as to compel one to the conclusion that both 
Guegs and Tosks come of one pure stock, which has been affected but 
slightly by contact with other races; the difference between the two 
being, perhaps, that an element chiefly Slav has crept by degrees into 
the Gueg blood, and one chiefly Wallacho-Greek into the Tosk. They 
speak dialects of the same isolated language. But in spite of their 
close blood relationship, they are bitterly hostile towards one another. 
The Guegs look down upon and despise the Tosks, who in their turn 
view the Guegs with extreme jealousy and dislike. It is acknow- 
ledged unreservedly by both that they cannot live in peace together. 
A practical illustration of this was afforded to the writer not long 
ago by a large proprietor in Epirus, who stated that he had several 
times endeavoured to make Guegs and Tosks work together upon his 
estates. He had finally to desist from the attempt. They were 
continually quarrelling, and more than once blood was spilt between 
them. 

Besides these main divisions, both North and Central Albania are 
split up into various tribes, each jealous of its own rights, and refus- 
ing to mix with any other, or to recognise any leader beyond its own 
bayraktar, or standard-bearer. In the interior it is by no means 
uncommon to hear of a skirmish that has just taken place between 
neighbouring tribes, or to have scenes of former struggles pointed 
out by an informer who will tell you tales of civil war as if they 
were the most natural thing in the world. Even here excuses for 
bloodshed do not stop. Each tribe fosters within itself a multiplicity 
of fatal dissensions and deadly quarrels, a bare recital of which is 
sufficient to make the blood run cold, the principal social rule which 
obtains in Albania being the vendetta. The following incident, which 
sounds as incredible as the story of the white hen in The Corsican 
Brothers, will be sufficient to show the frightful extent to which this 
murderous custom flourishes there. It was related to the writer by 
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a monk who had passed most of his life amongst the Albanians. He 
knew, he said, of a vendetta which had its origin in a certain man 
trespassing on to the field of a neighbour. Three hundred men 
had been killed and wounded over the quarrel which ensued on 
these slight grounds, and it had already lasted for two generations. 
Two whole villages are now involved in it, skirmishes are continually 
occurring, and there is no hope that the difference will be settled 
without many more murders being committed. 

The state of religion in Albania complicates matters still further. 
The religions are three in number, viz., Mussulman, Roman Catholic, 
and Orthodox or Greek. It is extremely difficult to obtain any 
reliable statistics’ as to the true proportions in which the numbers of 
the believers in these creeds stand to one another. But it can be 
stated as almost certain that in Guegania the Roman Catholics are in 
excess of the Mussulmans, the Orthodox being in a very small 
minority ; while in Toskania the Mussulmans preponderate, and com- 
paratively few Roman Catholics are to be found. As a rule the Mus- 
sulmans muster more strongly in the towns, and the Roman Catholics 
(especially in North Albania) in the mountains and plains. On the 
whole, were the two Christian sects to combine, they would probably 
slightly outnumber the Mussulmans. Great ill-feeling exists between 
the different sects, almost as much between the Greek and Roman 
Catholic as between the Christian and Mahometan. A characteristic 
instance of the never-ceasing hatred between the two latter occurred 
about four years ago in a small village in North Albania. Some 
young Mussulmans there, apparently out of pure mischief, used the cross 
of a Roman Catholic chapel as a rifle mark, and shot it away. By way 
of retaliation, the Christians dressed a pig in the guise of a Chodja, 
and tied it up in the pulpit of the mosque. Furious at this insulting 
desecration, the Mahometans, on discovering it, rushed from the 
mosque, found the Christians waiting to see the effects of their 
revenge, fell upon them, and a skirmish ensued in which several 
lives were lost. Such examples might be multiplied to an almost 
indefinite extent; hardly a week passes without scuffles taking place 
which often end in bloodshed and loss of life. 

With all these fruitful and complicated elements of discord, 
enmity, and estrangement between Guegs and Tosks, jealousies 
between the different tribes, vendetta quarrels between neighbouring 
families, hatred and strife between Mussulman, Roman Catholic, and 
Greek, it is clear that an exceptionally wise and firm government 
would be required to enable the people to make any progress what- 


(1) Nor are there any to hand of the actual population of Albania. According to the 
most reliable accounts it may be put down at anything between 1,700,000 and 2,000,000. 
It is worth remarking that Hahn estimates it in 1852 at 1,500,000; and Leake in 1806 
considers Albania as the most populous province of European Turkey. 
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ever. And here the key-note of Albanian misfortune is struck. The 
word “ government,” as applied to the sway which the Turks hold 
over Albania, is a mere misapplication of terms. The country is 
divided certainly into vilayets (viz. those of Scutari, Kossovo, 
Monastir, and Janina), as are the other provinces of the Ottoman 
empire, but apparently only for the purposes of taxation and recruit- 
ing soldiers. All existing resources are drained away from the 
province, and no compensating return is made to it. The Albanian 
soldiers are the very flower of the Turkish army. Not many after 
enlistment ever come back to their native country. Those that do 
so return poorer than they went, rapidly forget such discipline 
as they have undergone, and sink back into a state which is worse 
than their first. There is not a single public work to testify to the 
proper application of the taxes which are enforced. And these are 
not a few. There are taxes upon houses, upon sheep, upon almost 
every sort of property. With these exceptions, the sovereign power 
takes little interest in its Arnaut subjects, who from the time of 
Iskander Bey to the present day have been treated in a Jaissez-aller 
fashion, which could not but have been disastrous to a people of a far 
quieter disposition. It is possible that the Turks may have shrunk 
from the difficulties of completely subduing so hardy and courageous 
a race of mountaineers. But, whatever the cause, they have in fact 
been permitted to enjoy a kind of quasi-independence, the internal 
affairs of each tribe being still regulated by its own “council of 
elders” (Pljetzhenia), assisted by a “general assembly,” whose 
members (Gjobar) are representatives of small divisions of from four 
to six houses, and still further supported when matters of great 
importance have to be discussed by a tribal gathering, in which at 
least one man out of every family is forced to take part—an arrange- 
ment not altogether dissimilar in kind to the “ communes ” of 
Russia, which, being possessed of a complete local self-government, 
have as regards the state no political power whatever. This system, 
instead of crushing out traditional enmities and quarrels, and keeping 
them down with a strong hand, has naturally tended to encourage 
and increase them. And it is more than probable that the Porte 
has not only viewed this result with no disfavour, but has deliberately 
shaped its policy to promote it ; for whereas there is no difficulty in 
retaining a hold over an Albania rendered powerless by the number 
of intricate internal disorders which are for ever wasting away 
her strength, it would require a most serious effort to suppress any 
really national movement were all petty discords and heartburnings 
to be cast aside, and a strong coalition formed for the common 
good. 

This supposition is strongly supported by the treatment to which 
the country has been subjected as regards its material welfare. 
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There are no carriage or even cart-roads; the pack-horse roads, 
of which there are very few, were constructed by the Venetians, 
and since their time have been so utterly neglected that they 
are no longer worthy of the name; such bridges as there may 
be are again relics of Venetian industry, and, although in a ruinous 
condition, are merely patched up where necessity drives, but never 
properly repaired; rivers are allowed to overflow their banks and 
devastate vast tracts of rich land; no encouragement is afforded 
to trade or any peaceful pursuit; if public works are commenced 
they are left not half completed; in fine, the province is allowed to 
flounder along ina state of hopeless distress. Thus left without any 
proper means of communication or possibilities of improving their 
trade, the people remain, as in the past, split up into innumerable 
divisions, and with nothing better at hand to pass their time than to 
wreak vengeance on one another for imaginary insults and to brood 
over traditional wrongs. 

The excellence of this policy, from the Turkish point of view, 
has been apparent during the last few years. The Porte has been 
able to use Albania as a convenient diplomatic fulcrum for the non 
possumus lever with which they oppose any suggestion made by 
Europe for the general peace of that turbulent part of the world. In 
spite of all their disadvantages the Albanians are too intelligent a 
people not to have commenced to chafe and fret at the curb which is 
holding them back from civilisation and progress. Intrigues are 
continually being set on foot, feelers are thrown out towards an 
understanding with Austria, autonomy and independence are here 
and there openly spoken of, and criticisms are made on the present 
sovereign government which certainly do not befit the lips of loyal 
subjects. On these signs the Turks, secure in the position they had 
made, were wont to look with their usual quiet disdain, until the 
doings of the famous Albanian League startled them from their 
composure. It will be remembered that this institution sprang into 
existence immediately after the signature of the Treaty of San 
Stefano, for the avowed purpose of preserving the integrity of 
Albanian territory. The Treaty of Berlin supplanted that of San 
Stefano, but was little more pleasing to Albanian ideas. Accordingly 
the League refused, first, to submit to the award of the Berlin 
Treaty, and, secondly, to the arrangement of the Montenegrin 
frontier known as the Corti Compromise. In both these determina- 
tions it was distinctly supported and upheld by the Turks. A fresh 
proposition, to which Montenegrin assent had previously beer 
secured, was then made in the form of a collective note from the 
ambassadors at Constantinople to the Porte. This was as strenuously 
resisted by the League as the two first, nor could the Turkish 
Government be brought to enforce the European decisions upon its 
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recalcitrant subjects. On the contrary, it continued substantially 
to encourge them. Large bands of so-called insurgents were 
permitted to assemble at Tusi and Dulcigno, within a few miles of 
Scutari—nay, to march with warlike demonstrations through the 
very town of Scutari itself—whilst all the time a strong Turkish force 
was at hand, amply sufficient to disperse the different rebel con- 
tingents piecemeal as they marched on their way to the trysting- 
place. The celebrated Dulcigno Naval Demonstration followed. At 
first it had no results, beyond giving rise to a series of amusing if 
somewhat undignified events. The tardy and unwilling arrival of 
the French squadron ; the perfect Eastern placidity and insouciance 
with which the Turk regarded the formidable and threatening force 
floating just outside his waters; the three days’ ultimatum sent 
to Riza Pasha, who received it with sarcastic courtesy, and took 
no further notice of it whatever; the apparent defiance of the 
will of Europe by a few thousand mountaineers ;. and the curious 
attitude assumed (it was doubtless forced upon them), after no little 
blustering, by the most heroic race in Europe—were parts which 
certainly did not go to make up an imposing whole. But presently 
came a threat to seize Smyrna—a threat evidently not intended to 
be an empty one. Hard pressed, the Turks now commenced to 
endeavour to undo the work they had begun. This, however, was 
no easy matter. Albanian patriotism and ire had been excited to a 
very high pitch, and the League was determined to cede nothing. 
The rebels were by this time assembled in force, and had there been 
unanimity in their counsels—could they have permitted ancient 
quarrels for once to subside—instead of the farce-like skirmish near 
Dulcigno which ensued, there might have been a tragedy on a large 
scale and a terrible insurrection. But the Turks knew perfectly 
well with whom they had to deal. It was curious how, every day, 
fresh divisions occurred in the Albanian camp. One tribe would 
not leave Tusi; another would not go farther than Scutari; a third 
went home altogether ; a fourth swore allegiance to the Turks—and 
so on, until at last but a very few hundred men were left to oppose 
the troops brought against them. Albanian patriotism had been 
drowned by a little skilful Turkish management in tribal jealousies. 
The Naval Demonstration thus gained its own particular end, inas- 
much as the town and district of Dulcigno were subsequently handed 
over peaceably by the Turks to the Montenegrins. On the other 
hand the Turks, for their part, obtained two results. First, they 
were able to keep alive tribal jealousies, and at a critical moment to 
turn them to good account; and, secondly, they succeeded, at the 
risk of sowing fresh seeds of revolt against their own authority, in 
convincing the Albanians that they were a people ill-considered and 
unjustly treated by Europe, and therefore entitled to resist, with all 
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possible means that lay in their power, any future proposals that 
might be made for the settlement of their northern frontier by the 
cession of portions of territory to Montenegro, however insignificant 
these might be, and however little Albanian the sympathies of their 
inhabitants. The risk here referred to, intensified as it is by the 
undiminished discontent of the people at their backward condition, 
has not been long in making itself known. Since the time of the 
Naval Demonstration, there has been more than one rising. On every 
occasion the same tactics have been pursued, with the same results, 
and that which at one time threatens to become a formidable national 
movement invariably vanishes into thin air before the clever 
intrigue of the Turks. It follows as a natural consequence 
to this treatment that the Albanians have come to be commonly and 
quite erroneously looked upon as no better than an extensive band of 
robbers, having no aspirations beyond plunder, and no ideas other 
than to fight and to maraud. Therefore to a superficial observer, or 
to one who has not had the opportunity of studying the country 
well, there appears to be no reason why the sympathies of Europe 
should be enlisted in their cause. And this judgment is widely 
pronounced upon a people who would repay any efforts made on their 
behalf, at least as well as the more fortunate races in whose interest 
the Great Powers have of late years exerted themselves so strongly. 
What the future of Albania may be it is difficult to foresee. 
Epirus might well be included in the kingdom of Greece. But for 
Albania proper the question cannot be so easily settled. To grant 
her autonomy or independence in her present state is out of the 
question. The first would merely give rise to endless civil war. The 
same reason, and the additional one that she is not powerful enough 
to resist unaided the encroachments of the stronger states which 
surround her, should prevent her obtaining the second. Is it use- 
less to hope that the Turks themselves will ere long come to under- 
stand that, although their rule may not be cruelly oppressive, yet the 
corruption and utter carelessness which pervade all parts of their 
government, both central und provincial, will as surely lead to their 
being stripped of their fairest provinces as the most disastrous defeat 
in war? Will they never realise the fact that the only certain foun- 
dation of the stability and greatness of an empire lies in the content 
and prosperity of its subjects, and not in the military superiority of 
the dominant race? These are questions which they alone can 
answer ; and, if they shut their eyes so that they should not see the 
precipice to which the road they now choose to follow is leading them, 
they have only themselves to blame. It would suit Austrian policy, 
as generally construed, eminently well to include the country in an 
armed occupation similar to that in which she at present holds Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. It is an almost universally accepted proposition 
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that she is anxious to extend her possessions as far as Salonica, not 
only to secure the valuable commerce which would thus be laid open 
to her, but to obtain also some certain compensation for any possible 
future disaster which may befall her as regards some of her 
Slav, or even of her German, dominions. It is essential to this 
design that she should possess at any rate a portion of Northern 
Albania. Otherwise her line of communications would be ex- 
posed to Albanian raids on the west flank for a length of about 
one hundred and twenty miles. She could therefore never look 
with composure upon the formation there of a new and possibly 
hostile state, nor upon the embodiment of Albania with some other 
power, which might become unfriendly and cause her great annoy- 
ance. Either of these courses, however satisfactory they might 
appear at first, would certainly lead to further complications. More- 
over, the idea of an Austrian protectorate is not unknown amongst 
the Northern Albanians, and by some of them at least is received 
with no dislike. While they despise the Greeks and regard the 
Slavs with bitter hatred, many of them are ready to acknowledge 
that they are not strong enough to stand alone, and turn to Austria 
as a natural and powerful friend. One of the chiefs of the Clementi 
tribe once said as much to the writer, in almost so many words. 
“The Greeks!” said he, “they could do nothing for us! Why, go 
and travel in Greece; you will find they are as badly off as we are ! 
No Albanian could ever endure to be subject toa Slav state. But 
Austria, Ah! that is quite a different matter!” 

Whether this be the solution accepted, or whether another will be 
sought and found, by the future combined wisdom of European states- 
men, or whether some really wise Turkish rulers will arise, to render 
such a solution unnecessary, one thing is certain. So long as the 
present neglect and misrule are allowed to flourish in Albania, so 
long will a highly intelligent people capable of great progress and 
development remain plunged in the hopeless depths of a civil turmoil 
and miserable ignorance whose parallels are only to be found in the 
dark annals of the Middle Ages, a source of untold distress to them- 
selves, and a nucleus of disturbance which, unless removed, may at 
any time seriously endanger the peace of Europe. It is most 
earnestly to be hoped that this fact may be promptly recognised with 
the force it deserves, and that on it steps may be taken which will 
enable the unhappy Albanians soon to take their proper place 
amongst the civilised communities of the world. 


V. H. P. Cariarp. 
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On the 29th of June, 1883, a debate took place in the House of 
Commons, upon the motion of Sir John Lubbock, with regard to a 
Ministry of Education. During that debate the opinions of most of the 
leading statesmen within the last quarter of a century were quoted in 
favour of the proposal, and such arguments as were brought forward 
against it were based only upon some doubt, hesitation, or fear that it 
might not accomplish all that was hoped. As the result of the debate, 
a motion was adopted for the appointment of a Select Committee “ to 
consider how the Ministerial responsibility, under which the votes 
for education, science, and art are administered, may best be 
secured.”” The Select Committee consisted of seventeen members, 
and its chairman was the Chancellor of the Exchequer. On the 31st 
of July, 1884, it reported unanimously that there should be a Minister 
of Education, having charge of English and Scotch education, in 
separate departments ; that the Minister should have authority not 
only to call for reports and information, but also to direct inquiries 
or inspection to be made in the case of endowed schools for which 
schemes have been issued; that, in the case of the great public 
schools, his authority should be confined to that of calling for reports 
and inforthation ; that he should have power to call for an annual 
report from those universities which receive aid from the State; that 
the miscellaneous votes for science and art should be moved by him; 
and that he should be ez officio a trustee of the British Museum, and 
as such be charged with the duty of representing the trustees in 
Parliament. ‘“ Under present circumstances,” the Committee report, 
‘it would be undesirable to disturb the existing arrangements as to 
the Ministerial responsibility for primary education in Ireland.” 
Whatever abstract arguments might be adduced in favour of 
including Irish education in a general system, most people will agree 
that the “present circumstances” are hardly favourable for any 
experiment of the kind. Neither this, however, nor any other detail 
as to the organization of a Ministry of Education which special cir- 
cumstances may prompt, at all affects the general question, or ought 
to blind us to the general advantages of the proposal. Let the main 
question as to the proper functions of the State towards education be 
decided, and the means of administering these functions, best suited 
to the whole country, and to each part of it, will soon be found. 
When we consider the evidence laid before the Committee, their 
main conclusion appears to have been almost inevitable. Some of the 
witnesses, indeed, saw no reason for a material alteration of the 
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existing state’of things. But even those most opposed to a change 
confessed that the present system was not logically defensible ; that 
there was a divergence between the real and the nominal authority ; 
that the administration of the various branches corresponding to 
those which form a Ministry of Education, Science, and Art in other 
countries, was inharmonious and unorganized ; and that, even if the 
general arrangements were to remain as they are, minor points must 
be modified, and are, as a fact, being ‘modified, as time goes on. So 
general, indeed, has been the assent to the conclusion of the Select 
Committee, that on the 6th of November last Mr. Gladstone only 
confirmed the prevailing expectation in saying, in answer to a question, 
“We propose on an early day—I cannot name the day exactly—to 
adopt measures founded upon the report of the Select Committee.”’ 

It seems probable, then, that the unanimous report of the Committee 
will before long bear fruit in the establishment of a Ministry of 
Education, and in such a reorganization of the relations of the State 
to education and science in this country as may provide some autho- 
rity fitted to embrace within its view the whole range of subjects 
which this opens up. The report, however, was an unusually short 
one. It gave few details, and only touched very slightly upon the 
question which will probably be of most interest for the public : as to 
what the functions, the aims, and the scope of such a Ministry should 
be. The moment, therefore, seems not inopportune to inquire what 
influence such a Ministry may exercise upon the country, where its 
action may most be called for, and what are likely to be its aims and 
its results. 

A great part of the evidence laid before the Committee related to 
the internal organization of the Education Department, the distribu- 
tion of the work, and the division of authority and responsibility 
between its political chiefs. These are matters which will doubtless 
receive the attention of those charged with the framing of any 
measure to be laid before Parliament, but they are matters which 
concern the public much less than the effect which a Ministry with 
enlarged powers and well-defined organization may have upon educa- 
tion generally. It is this larger and more important point which we 
have now to consider, and it will be sufficient, before proceeding to deal 
with it, to show very shortly what has been the history of the Educa- 
tion Department thus far, and how it contrasts with such an organi- 
zation, for example, as that of the Ministry of Public Instruction in 
France. ?, 

The first education grant was voted in the year 1839. It amounted 
to £20,000, and was applied solely in aid of the building of schools. 
For six years the grant was administered by the Treasury. It was 
avowedly only an experiment, and when the grant was increased to 
£30,000, in 1839, a separate department was formed by the establish- 
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ment, under an Order in Council, of a separate Committee of Privy 
Council on Education, of which the Lord President of Council 
naturally became the head. Under this Committee the conditions 
upon which grants were allowed, at first laid down in separate 
Minutes, and ultimately embodied in a code, were strictly prescribed, 
and officers, called Inspectors, were appointed, who were to serve as 
the eyes of the Department. The annual grants to schools were first 
established by the Minutes of 1846, and up to that time the Inspectors 
were charged mainly with the duty of making general reports, study- 
ing systems, and suggesting changes. For many years afterwards 
the system, although more minute in its details, still remained only 
tentative ; the Committee of Council repeatedly expressed its unwil- 
lingness to assume the initiative, or to do more than encourage, and 
perhaps guide, local effort. It was not until the Revised Code, ‘in 
1862, established the principle of more strict inspection, and of pay- 
ment by results, that the nation awoke to the fact that a new and 
powerful element was gradually introducing itself, without the help 
of the statute book, into almost every parish throughout the country, 
and exercising no unimportant influence upon the national life. But 
the system neither was, nor even aspired to be, complete. Lord 
Sherbrooke (then Mr. Lowe) said before a committee of the House in 
1866 that he had never understood it to be the duty of the Department 
to extend education throughout the country. 

But even while the Committee of Council occupied this neutral, 
and, as it were, casual position in regard to education, its functions 
had so increased as to render some more complete organization neces- 
sary. In 1856, an Act was passed creating the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee, who was to represent it in the House of 
Commons. By the very nature of his office the Vice-President 
assumed an important position in the administration. While the 
Lord President had other important functions, not only as a cabinet 
minister, but as an executive officer, those of the Vice-President were 
strictly confined to education. As a matter of convenience he repre- 
sented the Lord President in the House of Commons in regard to other 
matters, but his statutory duties related to education only, and this 
very limitation led to the chief management of education being left in 
his hands. Every increase of the vote increased his responsibility as 
the representative of the Committee in the House of Commons. 

Such continued to be the state of matters till 1870. Several 
millions had been spent, strict rules had been laid down, large powers 
of inspection had been assumed ; but yet such had been the timidity 
about State authority that Parliament almost refused to acknowledge 
that any such authority either existed or was required ; and the whole 
process by which it had grown up was unknown to the statute book 
except for that one small Act of 1856, which created a Vice-President 
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of the Committee of Council. The Act of 1870, for the first time, 
recognised the statutory existence of the Committee by defining it 
and assigning to it certain functions. So also, in 1872, the Scotch 
Education Act not only defined, but for the first time gave actual 
existence to, a separate Committee of Council on Education in Scot- 
land. 

At present the authority, such as it is, is undoubtedly vested 
entirely in these two Committees. The Lord President, as well as the 
Vice-President, directs the administration, but only, in the eye of 
the law, as representing that Committee, and with no independent 
authority whatever. The letters and orders of the Department run 
in the name of no Minister, but of ‘“ My Lords,” which is the short 
form employed to designate the Lords of the Committee of Privy 
Council. But, on the other hand, the evidence given to the Select 
Committee shows, that at no time has either Committee exercised any 
definite authority, or indeed has been summoned except on casual and 
not very frequent occasions. No quorum is prescribed; no records 
of proceedings are kept; and even when the advice of certain members 
has been sought, in view of legislative proposals, they have met rather, 
perhaps, as a committee of the cabinet than as a Committee of the 
Privy Council. The practice as regards the composition of the Com- 
mittees has never been defined, and has varied considerably in regard 
to the English and Scotch Committees. That for England is com- 
posed entirely of certain leading State officers, whose other functions 
are far too great to allow of their assuming any responsibility for 
education, or assisting at any deliberations thereon, and whose pre- 
sence on the Committee is little more than nominal. That for Scot- 
land, on the other hand, has always, since 1878, contained members 
who were unconnected with the Government; and very recently no 
less than four such members sat on a Committee of nine. 

It is clear, then, that our educational administration, whether 
adapted to its purposes or not, has been the result of a gradually 
developing practice, owing very little to legislative action, and pre- 
serving in its present state every possible sign of the absence of 
deliberate organization. It is quite probable that what looks ill on 
paper may sometimes work fairly well in practice, and it is doubt- 
less easy to exaggerate the benefits that would result from mere 
organization ; but enough has been said to showthat the acknowledged 
defects of the present system may not have been without their weight 
in pushing the Select Committee to that recommendation of a Ministry 
of Education, which on other and weightier grounds was desirable. 
What is wanted is a central authority, not unduly confined, which 
may watch our educational progress, may economize its resources, and, 
without interfering with healthy independence, may supply that 
guidance and publicity required for their best application. That is 
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possible only to an authority whose view is not restricted to any one 
special branch of the subject ; and the very extent of its range is a 
guarantee against its undue interference. It matters little to the 
public where that authority resides; but a Ministry of Education 
seems of necessity to imply a Minister. There can be no doubt 
whatever that the absence of defined and well-understood authority 
has in this, as in all other spheres, a tendency to cripple the action of 
the State in regard to all other than primary education, to dissipate 
its possible influence between various departments which have no 
natural interest in educational matters, and to lead to that extrava- 
gance which is one of the most certain fruits of disorganization. 

If we wish to see a system the very opposite of our own, in which 
a thorough organization tempts those who administer it to push the 
action of the State to an extreme, we may find it in France. There, 
it may be said that the University of France, which is but another 
name for the Ministry of Public Instruction, comprises within its 
sphere every type and variety of educational or scientific activity in 
the country, from the College of France down to the humblest village 
school. From the days of the first Empire, the University has always 
been presided over by one central authority, formerly the Grand 
Master of the University, and latterly the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. The actual and immediate functionaries of the Ministry charged 
with the central administration, are divided into three Directions, 
those of Primary, Secondary, and Higher Education.’ By these the 
State subvention is distributed, the salaries of teachers are fixed, 
the general rules and decrees regarding educational matters are 
administered, and the general system of inspection is carried out 
through the Inspecteurs Généraux. Side by side with the executive 
officials there stands the Conseil Supérieur, meeting for consultation 
twice a year. It is composed of about sixty members, some elected, 
and some nominated by the Minister. But its chief functions are 
discharged by the Section Permanente, which consists of fifteen 
members selected by the Minister. The central authority has thus 
no lack of organization. But this is far from marking the limit of 
the functions of the State. The centre of the administration is in 
these three Directions of the Ministry, each independent in itself and 
working under the immediate authority of the Minister; but the 
State also appoints and controls the local authorities. The whole 
University of France, including Algiers, is divided into seventeen 
Académies. Each of these Académies is presided over by a Recteur,’ 

(1) It is unnecessary to enter into strictly administrative details, such as the Diree- 
tion de la Comptabilité and the Direction du Secrétariat, which have no connection with 
the special functions of the Ministry of Education. 

(2) In the case of Paris the Minister is nominal Recteur ; the real functions of this— 


perhaps the most important educational post in France—are in the hands of M. Gréard, 
the Vice-Recteur. 
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who has under him the Jnspecteurs d’ Académie. All of these are 
appointed by, and responsible to, the Minister, and through them the 
State effectively controls the whole local management of the secondary 
as well as the primary schools, not less than the central supervision. 
There is associated with them an Academical Council, whose functions 
are purely consultative, and a proportion of whose members are 
nominees of the Minister. Within the Academy, again, there are so 
many Départements, each with its separate organization for higher, 
secondary, and primary education, each with a Departmental Council, 
partly nominated by the Minister, and each supplied with a separate 
staff of Inspecteurs Primaires, appointed in every case by the Minister. 
Certain functions in regard to the primary and secondary schools are 
performed by the prefects, and by the municipal councils; but, on 
the whole, it may be accurately said that the local initiative, the local 
management and control, the programmes of the schools, and the 
administration of their income, are almost as completely in the hands 
of the State as is the central administration in the Rue de Grenelle. 
It is in this lack of local initiative and co-operation that the weakness 
of the French administration consists. 

There are probably few, even amongst the extreme advocates of 
organization, who would not dread the importation of such a system 
as this into England, and the last to advise us to adopt it as it stands 
would be some of those who now take a leading part in its adminis- 
tration in France. The two countries are now standing at opposite 
poles, and France is certainly suffering, on the confession of those 
who know best, from over-centralisation as much as we are from the 
want of organization, by which the educational resources of the country 
are dissipated. The very strength of our intellectual activity as a 
nation has been due to its variety, and there is a healthy, though 
perhaps an overstrained anxiety, lest organization should lead us into 
a mechanical routine. We have hitherto, it may be said, submitted 
to no hard and fast rules; we have aimed at no centralised unity ; 
we have trusted to voluntary and individual initiative, and, in spite 
of shortcomings, those who defend the present state of things may 
point with pride to not a little educational activity and earnestness. 
About two-thirds of our primary education, it may be urged, is still 
due to voluntary initiative, encouraged by State grants, but itself 
independent of State authority; our secondary education represents 
every variety of origin, organization, and aims, except those which 
are due to the State; and yet our great public schools, whatever their 
critics may say, offer a training for life, quite apart from their mere 
educational equipment, for which Frenchmen long in vain. So also 
higher education with us depends solely upon resources to which the 
State has contributed scarcely anything, and is guided by influences 
with which the State isin no way associated. The English nation, 
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it may further be objected, resents anything in the shape of a 
bereaucracy. It knows how easily an intolerable tyranny can grow 
up behind the rigid and impenetrable organization of a State 
Department. It is aware how, under that organization, the private 
citizen finds himself enveloped in a system too complicated to be 
resisted, how soon those by whom it is administered find themselves 
fortified behind a strong wall of rules, and precedents, and statutory 
regulations, through which the uninitiated strive in vain to break. 
The Englishman fears that he may fall the more completely under 
this thraldom, inasmuch as he is conscious of being unduly impatient 
of the trouble of making himself acquainted with the system of his own 
government, which seems to have an interest only for those charged 
with its administration. It is a matter of ordinary experience, for 
instance, that few who have not some special reason for knowing it, 
take the trouble to understand our educational system as it now exists, 
could explain the simplest principles that regulate the relations 
between the locality and the State, or could tell by what different 
agencies the schools in each locality may be provided or attendance 
thereat enforced. This very ignorance affords, no doubt, exactly the 
opportunity by which bureaucratic authority may profit for the exten- 
sion of its own powers. 

This jealousy and dread of an undue increase of central authority 
in England is no unhealthy symptom, and how deeply-rooted it is, may 
be judged from the fact that it has been nowhere more conspicuously 
shown than in the policy pursued by the Education Department ever 
since its formation. At first the operations of the Department were 
carefully proclaimed to be tentative only ; the Inspectors were sedu- 
lously instructed as to the limitation of their duties, and the necessity 
of no undue interference with local authority. Even when Mr. 
Forster introduced his Bill of 1870, he was careful to lay down the 
principles of restricting State agency to the supplementing of existing 
school provision, and of maintaining local initiative and local control. 
As a fact, indeed, the jealousy of a bureaucracy is so marked in this 
country that it has diffused itself over every branch of administration, 
and it may be said, without fear of contradiction, that State interfer- 
ence is far more often invited, and, indeed, entreated by a locality, than 
offered or accorded by the central authority. The fear, then, is far more 
imaginary than real. There are safeguards against it, in the tradi- 
tions and sentiments of English political and social life, far too strong 
to be overcome by any superimposed system, and certain to insure a 
continuance of the policy of abstention wherever abstention is possible. 
Allowing for all the advantages which have been gained by the free 
and independent growth of our educational institutions, it has still 
to be proved that anything of value would be lost through a central 
organization which would secure only that publicity essential to test 
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real efficiency, and to convict imposture. And when we examine 
more closely the actual state of education, and the probable functions 
of a Ministry, it may well appear that in our nervous fear of centrali- 
sation, we are neglecting the dictates of common sense and forgetting 
the certain benefits of reasonable organization. Might not these be 
very easily secured at present without loss of that elasticity of action, 
for which all admit that we must necessarily trust to a due amount of 
freedom and independence? Is it not, indeed, more than doubtful 
whether we are not paving the way, by our timidity and neglect, for 
a rigidity of system hereafter far greater than that which some 
amongst us now profess to dread ? 

Besides the supposed danger of undue interference, it is possible 
that a dread of increased expenditure, with the probable result of a 
violent reaction, may not be without its influence upon many who 
look with suspicion on the recommendation of the Select Committee. 
It ought in truth to be amongst the strongest motives for the adoption 
of their proposal. No one opposes educational expenditure, so long 
as it is certain that it is well adjusted, that it is producing the best 
possible results, and that we are not spending money in doing what 
ought to be done by other means.’ Discontent and grumbling are 
heard only when it is feared that we are multiplying useless agencies, 
are extravagant with one hand and niggardly with the other, that we 
are blindly feeling our way, and are uncertain as to the end at which 
we aim. If the State can be sure that her educational expenditure 
is prudently and evenly distributed, there is no expenditure for 
which the returns are so certain and so speedy, none which will so 
well repay her in added security under the pressure of danger. Let 
us once feel confident that this expenditure is wisely adjusted, and 
that the development of our resources is proceeding with the steadi- 
ness that a wide range of view alone can give, and discontent will 
surely cease or will be quickly silenced. But let the feeling gain 
ground that we are advancing without counting the cost, without 
measuring our steps, without looking around and ahead of us, and 
discontent will then have such arguments at its back as for the first 
time may make it dangerous. Whether it be to avoid extravagance, 
or to escape the reaction which will undo what has been already 
done, it is alike needful that the State should organize its own 
educational authority, and should commit the responsibility for its 
combined and harmonious action into definite hands. 

The functions of an Education Minister fall naturally into three parts, 
those of primary and of secondary education, and the more varied sphere 
of higher education, including the cognate branches of Science and 
Art. Speaking generally, we may say that the Education Department, 
asnow constituted, touches only upon the first of the three; and perhaps 
to a very limited extent upon the teaching of Science and Art, so 
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far as these are industrial.’ For all practical purposes, then, the 
State concerns itself only with primary education, or, in other words, 
with that part of education of which the intellectual influence is 
smallest, and where the subject is least open to debate. But even 
here we may readily forget how slight is the influence of the State; 
for the most part the control exercised is only an indirect one. 
The Education Department may, indeed, intervene in certain cases 
under the Act of 1870 and the other Acts which have followed it. 
The Department has certain powers of sanction, may issue certain 
orders, and may occasionally enforce action upon a local authority, or 
even supersede it if in default. But nine-tenths of the ordinary 
work of the local authorities is carried out with no interference what- 
ever from headquarters. The chief control which the State can 
exercise is through the indirect machinery of the grant, and even this 
is administered according to the strictly defined conditions of a Code 
annually submitted to Parliament. Yet it may be doubted whether 
such indirect control is not, more than any other, subject to mis- 
construction, and liable to press unduly in certain cases quite apart 
from the intentions of those who exercise it. Take, for example, the 
much-vexed question of over-pressure. Supposing that such over- 
pressure were proved to exist, the blame would not rest with the 
Department. Local managers are responsible for the organization of 
their schools, and it is for them to adapt the instruction to the powers 
and capacities of the scholars. So long as they can show their 
schools to be efficient they are not compelled to present a single 
scholar to the Inspector according to the arrangements prescribed in 
the Code, or in such a way as to earn a grant. If they are willing to 
dispense with that grant, they are perfectly free to arrange their 
classes and the subjects taught in them in any way that seems good 
to them. The consequence is that the Department and the local 
managers, instead of being able satisfactorily to settle: whether over- 
pressure exists, are tempted rather to throw the blame for it on one 
another. “We must obey the Code,” say the managers, “because 
if we do not, we throw upon the rates a burden which they cannot 
be expected to bear.” “If we bring the Standard down to the lowest 
level,”’ says the Department, “ then we simply convert the grant into 
an unconditional subvention to the local rates. It is for us to lay 
down a Code which is in accordance with the most mature views on 
the subject. It is for you to say what part of the conditions you 
can fulfil with due regard to the circumstances of the scholars under 
your charge.” The question is a knotty one, but the occasions for 
recriminations and misunderstandings might be materially lessened 
were there some organized authority which could bring about a closer 


(1) The Scotch Education Acts embrace a large part of the Secondary Education of 
the country ; but, as we shall see presently, the functions which the Scotch Education 
Department has been able to exercise in regard to it have been very slight. 
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relation between the centre and the localities, and insure their 
harmonious action. 

So far as regards primary education, however, the sphere is now so 
fully occupied, that no great change is probable in its relations to the 
State. What a Ministry of Education might be expected to do 
in regard to it is rather to deal with questions that loom in the not 
distant future. Is education to be free? If the discussions which 
have been started on the subject should lead to this result, what 
authority is to regulate the future position of the voluntary schools 
which will be so largely affected by the change? Or, again, are we 
to see a gradual, but steady increase of the grants in aid, and are 
we to be content with congratulating ourselves, year by year, that we 
are making real educational progress, because we continue to add so 
many hundreds of thousands annually to these grants? If any 
limit is to be fixed, upon what principle is it to be settled? Are 
payments still to be made upon results? If this principle be 
abandoned, who is to impose the definite and fixed rules of organiza- 
tion, which inevitably must take its place, unless the efficiency of 
primary education is to be left to chance? All these are questions 
that have already arisen, and which will soon call for solutions. Are 
they to be settled merely by the cumbrous method of temporary Com- 
missions of Inquiry, who have to begin their investigations by learning 
facts familiar to the initiated ? Or are we to hope for some definite 
authority whose business it shall be to watch the development of 
educational questions, and to submit proposals for dealing with all 
such problems as they arise ? 

But if a Ministry of Education is wanted even for primary educa- 
tion, much more is it called for when we take the step in advance to 
secondary education. It is more than twenty years since Mr. Arnold 
first pleaded for such a Ministry on behalf of the middle clsss. Since 
then we have had Endowed Schools Commissions ; we have had the 
Oxford and Cambridge middle-class examinations ; and we have had 
a new life breathed into many of the old grammar schools. But it is 
idle to say that the deficiency is yet filled up; its extent, indeed, 
has only been made more clear. The very activity and earnestness 
which have been shown in the work, and the strength of the demand 
which the middle class have now learned to make on their own behalf, 
have proved further organization to be now an imperative necessity. 
We may set aside, just as Mr. Arnold set aside twenty years ago, the 
case of the great public schools. These schools have, and always will 
have, their critics. They would be the last to object to what is a 
necessary part of their existence as great public institutions, which 
England takes the trouble to criticise just because she is proud of 
them. The Select Committee have, therefore, done well to propose 
nothing more than that schools like these should make a report to the 
VOL, XXXVII. N.S. LL 
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Minister when called upon to do so. There is just as little reason to 
interfere with the best of the private schools, which give the surest 
and most public proofs of their efficiency, but which meet the wants, 
after all, of only the smallest handful of the nation. What we are 
concerned with is the better organization of those secondary schools 
which are to meet the needs of the middle class. If our great public 
schools are to remain whet they are, there ought to be none more 
forward than they in the effort so to organize our enormous resources 
as to satisfy the just demands of the middle class. Unless these 
demands are otherwise met, the public schools, to their loss, may be 
obliged to step down to meet them. They have nothing to fear from 
publicity. They have everything to fear from neglect. Already the 
desire of the middle class for better education has had results, which 
are no doubt good in themselves, although the methods of their opera- 
tions have by some been thought open to criticism. To meet this desire 
higher-grade primary schools are increasing every day. In the larger 
towns of Scotland they have for years “ig common, and unless some- 
thing is soon done to revive the secondary schools they will become more 
common still. The manufacturing towns of England are not only fol- 
lowing in the same course, but sometimes carrying it farther. Of the 
intellectual stimulus which such schools produce there cannot be any 
doubt. Too strict a limitation of the primary school would impose a bar 
upon the progress of the poorest children, which would be no economy of 
our resources. But it has been doubted by some whether these higher- 
grade primary schools are not doing a work which should in great 
measure be done by other agency. Even so sound a friend of educa- 
tion as Bishop Temple has felt himself obliged to utter a protest. The 
School Boards who establish such schools admit that they are for a class 
above the poor, and that they are attended by those from whom a 
higher fee could easily be obtained, were it not that the higher fee 
would deprive the school, not of the grant only, but of inspection. 
There can be no greater proof of the advance made by the middle 
class in their ideas of education than their insistance upon inspection 
as a proof of the efficiency of a school. Hard experience has taught 
them that their children, educated for £8 or £10 a year at the 
“Classical and Commercial Academy,” are not fit to meet on equal 
terms the children of the working classes trained in the inspected 
school, and they have accordingly discarded the “ Academy,” and 
require that, paying rates, they should also have the benefit of the 
efficiency which is to be found in rate-supported schools. They have 
no wish to avoid paying a reasonable fee, and would willingly pay 
more than the code limit of 9d. a week if they did not thereby lose 
the right to inspection. They would accept the proof of efficiency 
without the grant in aid ; but as inspection can be got only with the 
grant, they are not so foolish as to refuse both because they cannot 
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get the one without the other. Several of the larger School Boards 
in Scotland have for seven years been begging to have the secondary 
or burgh schools, which are under the management of the Boards, 
inspected by the Scotch Education Department, but the Department 
has been obliged to refuse their urgent invitation, because the func- 
tion was not one which was held by the Treasury to come within the 
provinee of the Department. The School Boards make no secret of 
the fact that hundreds of parents are thereby driven to the cheaper 
schools, where they get the benefit of the grant. Can there be any 
proof more palpable of what we lose by not having a Ministry which 
could organize, test, and stimulate the education of the middle 
classes, which are now being driven out of the secondary schools into 
the elementary, and which may well absorb to themselves in time the 
advantages of the elementary schools, established chiefly for the 
benefit of the poorest class? We have revised endowments, we have 
established the endowed schools upon a new footing, we have pre- 
scribed their programmes. But having done so, from the fact that 
no proper educational authority has been constituted which could 
keep an outlook on the whole educational field, we leave it absolutely 
to chance to decide whether the programmes are followed, whether the 
school has any pupils, whether the endowments are applied in accord- 
ance with the scheme. The Endowed Schools Commissioners have set 
before themselves two types of schools—one the classical school which 
may form a stepping-stone to the university, and the other the com- 
mercial or modern school.’ But there is no certainty that the distinc- 
tion, which may have been carefully adapted to the wants of each 
locality, shall be preserved. We are apt to fear monotony from 
organization, but there is no monotony so absolute and so deadening 
as that which comes from unorganized imitation. The master of the 
grammar school is always apt to fancy himself the colleague of the 
head master of Eton; and because it is supposed to add to his dignity, 
he preserves the tradition of a decayed classical school because no 
central authority can transform him into something better and more 
useful, and thereafter require him to adhere to the transformation. 
The truth is that this inspection of the endowed schools is a matter 
which admits of no delay. So far as Scotland is concerned, the Edu- 
cational Endowments Act of 1882 made such inspection necessary in 
the case of endowed schools; and the Scotch Department, hitherto 
confined to primary inspection, is consequently confronted with the 
task of inspecting secondary schools. But England still stands where 
it was. Years ago the State held back because it was asserted that 
the middle class disliked interference, and because interference, it was 
supposed, would produce monotony. The middle class itself has fal- 


(1) Corresponding to the French Lycée on the one hand, and to the Ecole Spéciale on 
the other. 
a2 3 
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sified these assertions, and asks that the State shall give a guarantee 
of efficiency. We have attempted reform; we have attempted it in a 
half-hearted way ; yet all the good, such as it is, which reform has 
accomplished has been due to its giving a certain amount of organiza- 
tion. And now, from our dread of enforcing this organization, we 
are standing aloof, and allow the results of our efforts to drift as they 
may. How long is this gran rifiuto to continue? We have attempted, 
as a State, to delegate our duties. We have pushed them off upon 
the universities, who can, after all, overtake but a fragment of the 
duty, and who have no power to insist upon publicity, or organiza- 
tion, or even attention to a prescribed programme. We are invited 
to come forward, and are assured that intervention is not feared. We 
are informed that the want of inspection by the State is emptying 
the endowed schools, and forcing School Boards to build alongside of 
them other schools which shall receive grants, and have the advan- 
tage of the best educational guidance available, while the endowed 
schools remain untested, immovable, and useless. Is there anything 
but the veriest pedantry in this dread of State intervention, simply 
because it may produce a monotony against which all our social habits, 
all our national feelings, all the security of local control, most effec- 
tually defend us? The schools have their own endowments, which 
do not exist in France. They have their own governing bodies, 
unknown in France. The teacher holds his office not at the will of 
the State, as is the case in France. We cannot possibly destroy local 
independence. But we can help it, stimulate it, guide it, and apply 
to it the test for which it asks. We refuse to do so because of an 
imaginary bugbear of monotony, which it is supposed will be the 
result of the action of an organized Ministry of Education. 

But there are, besides the organization of secondary schools, other 
functions of a nature more delicate, from which a Ministry of Educa- 
tion could not stand aloof. The field of university education cannot 
remain unknown to it. Whatever may be the relations of the State 
to the older universities, resting, as they do, entirely upon their tra- 
ditions, their vast authority and reputation, and their wealth, yet it is 
certain that the State has assumed to itself an authority, as yet unde- 
fined, with respect to them; that through a Department, other than 
the Education Department, it has made itself a final legislative court 
for them; that it has gone hand in hand with the promoters of 
the recent extension of the university system ; and we cannot suppose 
that its operations in this direction are to be brought suddenly to a 
close. The State has established a university in London, whose func- 
tion it is now proposed to extend from examination to teaching. 
Funds, entirely at the disposal of the State, have lately been applied 
to found the Royal University of Ireland. Charters have been granted 
to the Victoria University and to the Colleges of Wales; and it was only 
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by the accident of the connection of the Education Department with 
the Privy Council, that the terms of these charters came within the 
view of the Education Department, with whose functions that of 
granting such charters has nothing whatever to do. Ifa college seeks 
to establish itself as an ordinary company, without adding the word 
“Limited” to its name, it must apply to the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade. If a grant is made to the Royal Society for 
purposes of research, there is no educational authority which has any 
knowledge of the fact, or can express any opinion as to its bearing 
upon the educational or scientific interests of the country as a whole. 
The vote for the British Museum is brought forward by a private 
member of the House, who happens to be a trustee, and is arranged 
between the trustees, who have no necessary government responsi- 
bility, and the Treasury, who have no necessary educational or scien- 
tific knowledge or interest. The operations of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners are producing a great change in the whole methods of 
education, higher and lower, but they are as absolutely dissociated 
from any educational authority exercised by the State, as if no 
such authority existed. In short, the State is moving forward in 
this sphere of work, with ever-increasing responsibilities, with new 
tasks thrust upon her, with fresh interests to be encouraged, keener 
competition to meet, and more imperative need for stimulating all 
energies ; and yet her means for the public encouragement of science 
and for the development of education remain as little organized and 
as much wanting in unity as they were, when for the first time she 
perceived, nearly half a century ago, that any such task was before 
her. On every side her operations are increasing ; and yet so timid 
is she as to the effect of her own action, that she seems to adopt every 
means of concealing that she has any such function at all. If State 
interference is dangerous, is it rendered less dangerous by being 
exercised through a dozen channels, instead of being concentrated in 
one responsible administration ? 

In any system of organization which may ultimately be adopted, it 
is not likely that we shall attempt to imitate too closely the French 
model. Those, as has been already said, who are concerned with its 
administration, know how complicated it is, and would be the last to 
counsel such indiscriminating imitation. But there is one part of it 
which we might with advantage adopt. As we have seen, the autho- 
rity of the Education Department is legally vested in the Committees 
of Council, apart from whom the really responsible Ministers nomi- 
nally possess no power. But such a committee can obviously exer- 
cise no executive functions ; while its constitution (being made up of 
the leading members of the Cabinet) renders it unfit for ordinary 
consultative purposes. But it is precisely for consultative purposes 
that any council associated with a Minister of Education ought pro- 
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perly to exist, while it should be cut off, in name as well as in fact, 
from all executive functions. We have what might serve as a model 
for such a council in the Conseil Supérieur of the French Ministry. 
In a few matters that council exercises a judicial authority which it 
would probably be better without; but for the most part it confines 
itself to advice and deliberation at the regular periods of its meetings. 
In the Permanent Section of the council the Minister has constantly 
at his hand a committee, which in no way interferes with his respon- 
sibility, and which ought, if properly organized, to introduce no delay 
or friction into the machinery, but which may serve admirably to 
keep him in touch of the feeling of the leading educational authori- 
ties of the country, being composed of men sufficiently apart from 
the executive to be independent, and yet sufficiently acquainted with the 
working of the educational machine to be practically useful. Modified 
to suit our wants, such a council or committee could not but be of 
infinite use to a Minister of Education, in the serious task that must 
lie before him. It must be for him to apply the influence of the 
State throughout the whole sphere of educational activity, with sufli- 
cient force to guide, to stimulate, and to enlighten, but with sufficient 
moderation to avoid harassing interference and prevent the necessity 
of having to reckon, as enemies, with the forces of independent 
opinion, variety in local requirements, and a healthy resistance to 
mechanical routine. It must be his to show how the organized opera- 
tions of the State can bring to the development of her own resources, 
not the meddlesome officiousness of a vexatious bureaucracy, nor the 
ill-digested scheming of crotchet-mongers, but the combined and 
measured force of civilized society, that ‘partnership in all science, 
in all art, in every virtue, in all perfection,” which it is the chief 
function of the State to express. These are the words of Burke. 
May we not, at this moment, add, with some urgency, “a partnership 
that may help us to all prudence, all courage, and all strength” ? 
Henry CRAIK. 




































SOCIAL SCIENCE ON THE STAGE. 


Ir is certainly not necessary that to every play, as to every fable, a 
moral easily deducible from it should be attached ; though every play 
that presents a true picture of life must almost as a matter of course 
teach some lesson. Othello is the drama of jealousy, Macbeth the 
drama of ambition, Romeo and Juliet the drama of passionate love ; 
but it was not to show the danger of jealousy, of ambition, or of 
passionate love, that these dramas were written. A picture of the 
‘“ green-eyed monster,” in all its hideousness, occurs in the first; a 
reflection on the futility of “ vaulting ambition” in the second ; and 
a warning of the “violent ends” produced by “violent delights ”’ in 
the third. The moral purpose of the play, supposing such a purpose 
to exist, is not, however, in either case made obvious. In numbers of 
the most successful plays of modern France, on the other hand, we 
find a moral thesis adopted beforehand and deliberately worked out 
by dramatic means. This moral thesis does not necessarily embody 
a high moral notion. It may be, and often is, paradoxical in 
character. The one thing essential is that it shall assert a principle, 
and present a case of as dramatic a character as possible in illustra- 
tion of it. The moral which, as before remarked, belongs to every inci- 
dent in life, is not always an evident one; nor in the finest works of 
art does the moral ever lie conspicuously on the surface. But if a 
vivacious comedy or a dramatic play is specially intended to teach or 
rather to prove something, it is as well that there should be no 
mistake about it ; and in these cases the audience is generally informed 
in the first act of what in the succeeding acts the author proposes to 
demonstrate. A French drama of incidents has often no moral 
beyond the familiar—not to say vulgar—one that virtue prospers and 
vice does not ; and though each of Victor Hugo’s dramas teaches some 
special lesson it might sometimes be difficult, but for the preface, to 
discover it. Numbers of French dramas, however, deal not only 
with the facts of life but also in an explicit manner with its theories, 
and though often immoral are constructed on what may be called a 
moral basis. 

In that edifying work, the Pink Dominos, for instance, the complicated 
and certainly very ingenious intrigue which forms the substance of the 
piece has its origin in an argument between two ladies, one a thorough 
Parisian, the other a simple-minded and rather backward provincial, 
as to the true nature and appropriate treatment of husbands. A 
husband, according to the Parisian lady, is never perfect; and the 
wise wife is she who pardons his “slight slips ’gainst bonos mores,”’ 
and, to avoid driving him to humiliating subterfuges and denials, 
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pretends even not to see them. In the long run a husband will he 
grateful to such a wife, and she may be sure in a general way of his 
fidelity and affection ; whereas to a wife too vigilant and too impla- 
cable he will be obliged to behave with a duplicity which, reacting 
upon his own sensitive nature, will make him despise himself and 
detest her. 

A good many modern French plays are in fact pamphlets in 
dramatic form; and some of them have suffered as works of art from 
having been too evidently written with a purpose. The dramatist 
who wishes to prove the truth of a proposition put forward by hin- 
self will of course make his characters act as it is necessary they 
should act in order to give the desired result. He must not violate 
probability in too flagrant a manner, and his play will scarcely succeed 
if the dénouement seems altogether unnatural; but even while 
observing these conditions he may, and usually does, so mould his 
personages as to make them quite exceptional ; though it is with these 
exceptional personages that he works towards establishing his general 
rule. The interesting thing, however, in connection with the moral 
and philosophical plays of modern France is not any lesson that they 
teach, but the fact that such plays exist, showing as it does that the 
theatre in France is much more than a place of amusement. It isa 
place of discussion, in which every question that agitates society is 
treated, and often in several different pieces from several different 
points of view. Absurdities of the day (such as those of sstheticism) 
are satirised no doubt on our own stage. But the social questions 
dealt with on the French stage are often of a far graver character 
than any connected with dress. This was the case even with M. 
Sardou’s Famille Benoiton, notoriously a costume piece, and dependent 
in a large measure for its success on its amusing exaggerations of the 
exaggerated costumes of the day. But it was more than that. It 
touched upon many other follies akin to that of exaggeration in dress; 
and was really a stage echo of M. Dupin’s celebrated pamphlet on 
Le Luxe effréné des Femmes. M. Sardou’s exhilarating picture of 
the unbridled luxury of women called for no reply, and in fact 
admitted of none. His eloquent apostrophe to white muslin, “0 
sainte mousseline,” was criticised in the press on economical grounds, 
the work of “getting up” a muslin dress being neither so simple 
nor so inexpensive as M. Sardou had imagined. But admitting the 
existence of the evils that he attacked it was impossible to defend 
them. Similarly when, in the lively days of 1848, La Propriété c'est 
le Vol was brought out, and the serpent of Eden was presented on the 
stage with the hat and spectacles and the very physiognomy of M. 
Proudhon, it was not likely that any dramatist would take the part 
of the Socialist and seek to represent individualism as ridiculous. 
The “right to labour” is asserted in this same piece by a dentist 
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without patients, who insists as a matter of principle on pulling out 
the teeth of the first person he meets. This again could be met by 
no counter-presentation from a socialistic point of view, nor would 
the Government have permitted it; for despite the article in the 
Constitution of 1830, declaring that ‘“ the censorship is abolished and 
cannot be re-established,” it has never been found possible to 
dispense in France with stage censorship, which, temporarily set aside 
as a result of some revolutionary movement, has always been re- 
established before long. So necessary, indeed, had it become under the 
second French Republic, to restrain the Aristophanic tendencies of the 
newly emancipated dramatists, that the censorship went to extremes, 
and not content with prohibiting political subjects interfered with 
social subjects also. Thus it was under the second French Republic 
that the younger Dumas’ sympathetic picture of the woman who has 
gone astray (La Traviata, as she is considerately called in the Italian 
version of the play) was objected to by the censorship, nor was it 
until the Empire that Za Dame aux Camélias could be brought out. 
It would probably be a mistake to see in this piece any deliberate 
attempt to raise up the fallen woman. The play was only a dramatic 
version of a novel by the same author for which the subject had been 
furnished by the life and death of a certain Marie Duplessis—whose 
story Dickens, becoming acquainted with it during a visit to Paris, 
had at one time proposed to treat. La Dame aux Camélias was 
in any case destined to achieve such popularity that for a time the 
class to which the heroine belongs became invested with unusual 
interest. Vice by being represented as consumptive lost all its gross- 
ness ; but no sooner had the play attained its maximum of success 
than the discovery was made that it rested on a wrong moral basis. 
It “‘ rehabilitated the courtesan ;” and M. Théodore Barriére, assisted 
by the inevitable collaborateur, undertook to set matters right by 
exhibiting that objectionable personage in her true colours. The 
outcome of this undertaking was Les Filles de Marbre: too fine a name 
for them according to Théophile Gautier, who preferred as a substi- 
tute Les Filles de Platre. Instead of dying of love, complicated by 
phthisis, with claims to forgiveness based on her having “ loved 
much,” the leading lady of M. Barriére’s piece reduced her lover to 
poverty and despair, unconsciously ruined his talent, and consciously 
insulted him when she could no longer extort money from him. The 
God this young woman avowedly worshipped was not love but gold. 
She was without pity, without remorse; nor did the author think fit 
to place in contrast with her a more amiable specimen of depravity— 
even as Dumas has placed side by side with his tender-hearted 
Marguerite Gauthier, the selfish and ignoble Prudence. Marco, the 
chief of the Girls of Marble, is doubtless a much more common 
character in the world than Marguerite Gauthier; and Balzac, who 
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knew the world, had anticipated in only one of his characters—the 
unfortunate Coralie—all the best points in Marguerite Gauthier, 
whereas he had anticipated in half-a-dozen different characters, from 
Madame de Marneffe downward, the worst points in Marco. But 
though Marco may have been a good deal truer to nature than Mar- 
guerite Gauthier she was far less interesting ; and the picture of a 
fallen woman saved by an access of genuine feeling was much more 
agreeable than that of a degraded one dragging to his destruction a 
miserably weak man. 

The Girls of Marble seemed, however, to M. Léon Laya too hard, 
too cold ; and to show that women might lead irregular lives, and 
yet be kind and generous, he wrote Les Ceurs dOr. Here two 
young women, attached by anti-matrimonial ties to two young men, 
find that they are preventing them from making suitable marriages 
in a decent sphere of life. The young men know what, in a worldly 
point of view, they ought to do, but are restrained by good feeling 
and the remembrance of past affection from doing it. The young 
women, however, resolve to sacrifice themselves. They take the 
initiative in breaking off the connection, and by doing so prove that 
they have “hearts of gold.” This sentimental piece, written in the 
style called “ honnéte,” did not meet with anything like the success 
of the highly emotional Dame aux Camélias, or of the cynical Filles 
de Marbre; nor did it close the stage discussion as to the goodness or 
badness of a particular class of women—a discussion which, indeed, 
might have been carried on for an indefinite time, seeing that the 
class in question comprises a great number of different specimens, 
from Cleopatra—that “reine entretenue,” as Heine called her—to 
the Esther of Balzac’s Splendeurs et Miséres d’une Courtisane. 

Then arose the question—suggested, no doubt, by M. Laya’s Ceurs 
@ Or—whether a woman really possessing a heart of gold ought to 
be abandoned whenever it suited the convenience or the caprice of 
her lover to get rid of her. M. Léon Gozlan took one view of the 
matter and M. Emile Augier the other; the former developing his 
ideas on the-subject in a single act, the latter in a full-sized drama. 
In Léon Gozlan’s charming little piece, Za Fin du Roman, ou Com- 
ment on se débarasse d’une Maitresse, a young man is represented as s0 
hopelessly attached to a young woman whom he has omitted to marty, 
that his friends, as “men of the world,” think it necessary to speak 
to him on the subject. The attachment has lasted a considerable 
time, and it is explained to him that it will be mere weakness on his 
part to allow it to continue any longer. He is invited to join a travel- 
ling party to Italy, and is mockingly told that he will want to bring 
his mistress with him. He repels the taunt, and, in response to the 
suggestion of one of his friends, makes a bet on the subject. The 
separation having been decided on, a division of household effects 
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takes place. Difficulties arise about the appropriation of certain 
objects to which a sentimental interest belongs, and which each, from 
regard for the other, wishes to retain. A favourite dog is disputed 
for ; and when it is arranged that he shall be the property of the one 
he goes to most willingly, the faithful animal hesitates between the 
two, and maintains an attitude of strict but friendly neutrality. 
Lastly, there is a child’s miniature which neither will consent to 
part with; and thus, little by little, the impossibility of the separa- 
tion is made manifest. The young man takes the young woman with 
him to Italy. But he wins his bet all the same, for he is accompanied 
not by his mistress but by his wife. 

As a counterpart to this work, in ‘which an immoral situation is 
rectified by the simplest means, may be taken M. Emile Augier’s 
Mariage @ Olympe, in which a similar situation is, by similar means, 
made to yield terrible and tragic results. Only M. Augier’s young 
woman happens to be not at all the same sort of person as M. Gozlan’s 
young woman ; so that whereas to abandon the one would have been 
culpable and foolish, to introduce the other into decent society 
was reckless and criminal. 

Dumas showed before long a disposition to turn, not against his 
own views, but of views supposed to be his. Whatever allow- 
ances might be made for a woman in the position of Marguerite Gau- 
thier, a real wife ought not, according to his very original idea, to 
deceive her husband. He exhibited, in Diane de Lys, a lady who took 
this liberty, and who was shot in consequence by her justly indignant 
spouse. 

M. Dumas’ Fils Nature/, in which a father disavows his son, until 
at last the young man finds himself in such a position that he can in his 
turn disavow his father, gave rise to a good many pieces on the same 
subject. The half-dozen or dozen plays in which it is shown that 
irregular relations between men and women are likely to have 
awkward consequences, are, as studies of social problems, scarcely 
worth dwelling upon. Every one knows that’ (as in La Fiammina) 
the son of a prima donna who has misconducted herself may find 
difficulties in his way when he proposes to marry a girl whose parents 
are eminently respectable ; and we need no sensational dramatist to 
teach us (as in Coralie), that an officer whose mother has amassed a 
large fortune by the most shameful means may, in spite of his per- 
sonal merits, meet with slights and indignities. 

M. Emile Augier’s Gendre de M. Poirier started the son-in-law as 
a dramatic subject. In this comedy, one of the best of modern times, 
a rich bourgeois has married his daughter to a penniless aristocrat, 
who directs the household in such a sumptuous style that the father- 
in-law finds himself in a fair way of being ruined. To this a sort of 
counterpart was furnished hy M. Augier himself in Un Beau Mariage ; 
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which, while sparing fathers-in-law, exposes the thoughtlessness of 
some mothers-in-law who expect their daughters’ husbands, not only 
to take charge of their affairs, but to accompany them to evening 
parties and balls. This to a serious-minded young man would doubt- 
less be a great trial; and in M. Augier’s comedy the end of the 
matter is that the husband leaves the house of his rich mother-in- 
law, and, followed at a very dramatic crisis by his wife, supports him- 
self by the exercise of his talents as a chemist, mechanician, and 
inventor. The mother-in-law, even when she possesses the advan- 
tage of being rich, is not a popular character on the French stage; 
nor, apparently, on the Spanish stage either. There is, at all events, 
a modern Spanish comedy, called Tie Meadow Coat (the rough coat, 
that is to say, of the untrained, unclipped horse), in which, as in Un 
Beau Mariage, a rustic husband who rises early meets, on coming 
down in the morning, his wife and mother returning from a late ball. 
In M. Augier’s corresponding scene the husband has been reading 
and writing all night when the two ladies in their ball dresses sud- 
denly burst upon his solitude. 

Le Gendre de M. Poirier, too, was the progenitor, or at least the 
caller-into-existence, of another son-in-law piece called Les Petites 
Mains, in which a son-in-law of fashionable tastes and habits, but 
without money of his own, is harshly treated by a father-in-law, who 
insists upon his adopting some occupation, and who ultimately, by 
dint of persecution and misrepresentation, separates him from his wife 
and forces him to become clerk and touter to a house agent. The 
moral of this amusing little comedy is not quite apparent to the 
unspectacled eye. The semi-burlesque proposition on which it rests 
is, however, to the effect that men with large hands are intended by 
nature to make money, and men with small hands to spend it. 
The piece belongs in any case to the son-in-law series, in which, by 
its entertaining qualities, it may claim to hold an honourable place. 

The latest social subject dealt with by French dramatists has been the 
fertile one of divorce, which M. Sardou has treated both seriously and 
comically. Before Odette and Divorgons, he had, however, written 
the less known Daniel Rochat, which ends with a divorce in Switzer- 
land, the divorced persons being of course citizens of the Helvetian 
Republic ; and though the main subject of Daniel Rochat is the union, 
followed immediately afterwards by the separation, of two persons 
who are prevented from living together as husband and wife by 
incompatibility of religious convictions, it may all the same be classed 
with M. Sardou’s other divorce pieces. The author lets it be seen 
that the mistake made by Daniel Rochat can easily be remedied in 
Switzerland, a country where divorce is easy ; whereas it would have 
been. without remedy in France, where divorce was at that time im- 
possible. The case, however, though an effective one for the dramatist 
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—at least for such a dramatist as M. Sardou—is of too exceptional 
a character to merit attention from the dramatic moralist or legist. 
The practice of treating subjects of the day in dramatic form is 
one which, from a purely artistic point of view, cannot be commended. 
The process involves almost necessarily forced motives and distorted 
characters. Works, too, produced on this system must, from the 
nature of the case, be of ephemeral interest. Who, for instance, now 
that France, like England, Germany, and the United States, has a law 
of divorce, can care for pieces in which the interest turns upon the 
iniquity of treating as indissoluble every contract, to whatever painful 
consequences it may have led, which has once been signed in 
presence of Monsieur le Maire? In Shakespeare and Moliére so little 
are affairsof the day touched upon (without ever being made the subject 
of an entire work) that a reader might find it difficult to determine 
from internal evidence at what period either of these writers lived. 
The characteristic talk of Les Précieuses is about the only indication 
in the case of Moliére of the time to which the piece belongs. There 
is scarcely a work, on the other hand, from the pen of M. Sardou 
(who may be taken as the representative comedy writer of modern 
France) which does not bear the impress and colour of the time, and 
which (especially in the case of his later pieces) does not in a very 
direct manner reproduce the incidents or reflect the ideas of the life 
around him. If immediate and striking success with a Paris audience 
be the author’s aim, it must be admitted that M. Sardou’s method 
is more effective than that of his predecessor, Scribe, whose come- 
dies are masterpieces of ingenuity, but are for the most part inde- 
pendent of place and time. Many of Scribe’s pieces have been quite 
as successful in England asin France. This cannot be said of any 
of Sardou’s plays, with the solitary exception of “Les Pattes de Mouche,” 
one of his earliest works, written at a time when Scribe was still his 
model. But so far as Paris at the present moment is concerned, 
M. Sardou hits the mark, and hits it harder than ever Scribe did. 
The stage in France would be used for the discussion of political as 
well as social questions, did the censorship permit it. Of this we had 
a sign in M. Sardou’s Rabagas, produced soon after the Commune, 
in various pieces brought out during the revolutionary days of 1848, 
and in Les Cosaques, which, after “being previously rejected by the 
censorship, was authorised for representation just before the outbreak 
of the Crimean war, when, as a matter of policy, antagonism to Russia 
was encouraged and stimulated by the Government. As a rule, how- 
ever, no performance likely to call forth manifestations of political 
feeling, or to give offence to a friendly State, or to its people, is 
allowed. M. Sardou’s L’oncle Sam was objected to as calculated to 
hurt the feelings of the Americans; and the authors of a little piece 
called ZL’ Etrangére—not to be confounded with the five-act comedy 
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of the same name—were required to change it because (as set forth 
in a document which figures among the Papiers secrets de Empire) 
numbers of foreigners visit Paris and might be annoyed at seeing the 
leading character of the very objectionable little piece put forward as 
a typical lady from abroad! All social questions of the day have, 
however, for the last thirty years been left freely to the dramatist to 
treat as he may think fit. Or it may be that such questions have 
always been left to him, and that it is only during the last quarter of 
a century or so that he has thought fit to occupy himself with them. 

The true character of women who have none was the first theme 
to be treated controversially, with examples in lieu of arguments ; then 
the desirability of getting married in certain cases where the marriage 
ceremony had been dispensed with ; then, in due time, the rights of 
natural children and their compromising effect in connection with 
mothers proposing to lead a new life. The son-in-law question—of 
such slight interest to Englishmen—had meantime sprung up; and 
the quiet, studious son-in-law, bullied by his wife’s mother ; the 
fashionably extravagant son-in-law, devouring the substance of his 
wife’s father; the idle but well-meaning son-in-law, misunderstood 
by every one, were turn by turn exhibited. Finally, the divorce ques- 
tion produced a whole crop of pieces, serious and comic; and it may 
be that the treatment of this question by a succession of dramatists, 
who dwelt on the misery and disgrace resulting from marriages prac- 
tically dissolved, but legally indissoluble, had some effect in hastening 
the adoption of M. Naquet’s Bill. The cruel position of a husband 
chained to a disreputable wife, and unable to set himself free, has 
been shown in one of M. Sardou’s most effective pieces, which, thirty 
years ago, when England also was without a divorce law, would have 
been as effective in England as in France. But it was difficult for 
English audiences to realise the situation; and now that continued 
wedlock between husbands and wives who hate one another is no 
longer enforced by law, the difficulty for French audiences may soon 
be equally great. With the passing of M. Naquet’s Divorce Bill such 
pieces as the Odette of M. Sardou, the Diane de Lys of M. Alexandre 
Dumas the younger, and the Fiammina of M. Mario Uchard lost all 
significance. When the pressure of the matrimonial knot has become 
quite unbearable it is now no longer necessary either that the wife 
should retire to a convent or that the husband should be shot. The 
difficulty is solved by the simpler, though less dramatic, means of @ 
divorce. It is matter of publicity that immediately after M. 
Naquet’s Bill became law the author of La Fiammina took precisely 
this view of his own matrimonial trouble. 

There has been a recent instance, too, in Germany, of a subject of 
the day—this time a serious one—being dealt with by a dramatist. 


Die Grafin Lea, a play by Herr Rudolf Lindau, contains a striking 
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exhibition of that prejudice against everything Jewish, to which in 
Germany the high-sounding name of anti-Semiticism has been given. 
In a very ingenious succession of scenes he shows that the widow, 
who by reason not only of her Jewish faith, but also of her low origin, 
is deemed by her husband’s relatives unworthy to succeed to his 
nobiliary estate, is an excellent and charming woman, who would not 
be out of place even in the very highest position. The tribunal before 
which the case is brought takes just this view of the matter, and the 
Countess Lea triumphs. But the dramatist’s argument in favour of 
the Jews is somewhat weak ; and he leaves us to suppose that if the 
Countess Lea had been an ill-bred, commonplace Jewess, instead of a 
Jewess of great refinement, the court might equitably have given 
judgment against her. A reply to Herr Lindau’s piece, such as in 
France it would certainly have elicited, might easily have been 
written. But in Germany, as in England and all countries except 
France, the stage has not enough hold upon society to cause social 
questions to be often discussed in stage pieces. In France, on the other 
hand, the public takes such an interest in the theatre that the 
“boards” are almost to them what the platform is to the English 
and the Americans. 

The production of a whole series of pieces on one particular subject 
of debate implies a continuous attention on the part of the intelligent 
public such as no stage but that of Paris—and the Paris stage only in 
modern times—seems ever to have enjoyed. Until the end of the 
last century the French dramatist was poorly paid, and as dramatist 
had little offered to him in the way of distinction beyond the hollow 
applause of the public. It was not until Beaumarchais obtained the 
decree fixing the remuneration to dramatic authors at so much per 
cent. on the gross receipts that writers of all kinds, and of every degree 
of eminence, began to occupy themselves with the stage; and it was 
not until all the best literary talent in the country had thus been 
attracted to the drama that the French Academy opened its doors to 
dramatists as such. Victor Hugo was a poet first and a dramatist 
afterwards. The elder Dumas was a dramatist first and a novelist 
afterwards—and he was never admitted to the Academy at all. The 
election of Scribe, a dramatist, and virtually nothing else, was quite 
an event. Since that time, however, the entry of a highly successful 
dramatist of long-established reputation into the Academy has come 
to be looked upon as a matter of course. The last dramatist elected as 
such was a very admirable farce writer, M. Labiche, author of Un 
Chapeau de Paille d’Italie, Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, Les Petites 
Mains, and other similar pieces, full of humour, but without the 
least academical pretensions. 

H. SurHertanp Epwarps. 





ROYALTY AND VICEROYALTY IN IRELAND. 
I.—THE IRISH VICEROYALTY. 


Tue visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Ireland, and the 
holding of a levee and a drawing-room by Their Royal Highnesses in 
Dublin, effectually dispose of the last remnant of argument for the 
Irish . Viceroyalty or Lord Lieutenancy. For, absurd as it may 
appear, it has mainly been upon social grounds that the Viceroyalty 
has of late years been defended. Society in Dublin, it was argued, 
would suffer, trade with it, and Dublin would be reduced to a mere 
provincial town, if the Viceroyalty were abolished. Political consider- 
ations were ignored, but yet, politically, the Viceroyalty had long 
been a blunder of the hugest nature, what one would almost call a 
device of the enemy to prevent the realisation of the objects for which 
the union was carried. Partly, however, because it was a convenient 
means of carrying on the government of Ireland, partly because its 
abolition would have been opposed on purely local grounds, it has 
been continued to the present day, despite all the disastrous political 
consequences necessarily ensuing from the existence of a separate 
executive for Ireland. The institution is coeval with the English 
connection with Ireland. After the invasion of the country in the 
middle of the twelfth century and its nominal conquest, Henry II. 
determined on retaining it as an appanage of the English Crown. 
Unable, however, to govern it in person, his presence being required 
in England, he committed the administration of its affairs to a 
Deputy, or chief governor, or Viceroy. 

Since that date dynasties have ruled and passed away, parties have 
changed, the relation of the two countries to one another has under- 
gone the most extreme and vital alterations, but the separate form of 
government has survived all vicissitudes. During the three hun- 
dred and fifty years that followed the first wave of the Anglo-Norman 
invasion, the state of Ireland was one of constant strife and civil war. 
The Irish were unceasingly fighting amongst themselves and against 
the English. Deputy succeeded Deputy with varying success or 
failure, and English influence alternately waxed and waned. When 
the Tudors came to the throne the conquest of the country had still 
to be effected. The accomplishment of that task fell to the lot of the 
successive Deputies. They were charged with the conduct in person 
of the numerous campaigns that were undertaken; they were 
warriors rather than statesmen ; and the office of Deputy thus came 
to possess that essentially military character which it retained during 
the reigns of the Tudor Sovereigns. It is very interesting to find 
in the State papers of those times laments which are as well grounded 
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now as they were then. First was the lament for the presence of 
the Sovereign. Passages could be quoted expressing the belief that 
many of the evils Ireland suffered under would be removed, or at 
least mitigated, if the Sovereign even occasionally visited that part 
of his dominions, and the belief was unquestionably sound. 

Another thing complained of was the frequent change of Deputies, 
which prevented a definite policy being continued for any time. With 
the completion of the conquest of Ireland, and the accession of the 
Stuart dynasty, the military character of the office of Deputy almost 
ceased, and talents for organization and construction and administration 
were most in requisition. In James I.’s reign the Irish Parliament 
was vivified into life, and thenceforward the Deputy had the difficult 
task of managing a Parliament. He convoked Parliament, delivered 
the King’s Speech, prorogued or dissolved Parliament, determined on 
the business to be submitted to it, and, in fact, acted generally the 
part of sovereign and prime minister rolled into one. The office was 
not in favour with the inhabitants of Ireland. The Deputy, or 
Viceroy, or, as somewhat later he came to be called, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, had from the earliest period been identified in the public mind 
with the severe measures had recourse to in the conquest of Ireland. 
As the crushing penal laws against Roman Catholics were inscribed 
in the Statute Book, and as he was charged with their enforcement, 
and with the maintenance of the political and social ascendancy of a 
section of the Protestants of Ireland over the rest of the inhabitants 
of the country, he became a sort of religious persecutor in the 
eyes of the people, and their religious antipathies to him were added 
to their national ones. Now and then by chance some honourable 
high-minded nobleman filled the place, and blessed the country with 
as beneficent a rule as was possible under the circumstances, but too 
often, indeed generally, the name of the Lord Lieutenant was 
linked with measures odious to the people, and he was regarded 
as the embodiment of everything anti-Irish, anti-popular, and 
tyrannical. 

Until some time after the middle of the eighteenth century the 
authority of the office was nearly absolute ; but then the Irish Parlia- 
ment became a power in the State, and the government of Ireland by 
the Viceroy was only carried on by crafty intrigues, by questionable 
devices, by undisguised bribery and corruption. He was surrounded 
by a pack of ravening place-hunters and would-be sinecurists, 
members of both branches of the Legislature; and as he had often 
to induce them to adopt legislation which they disliked, or professed 
to dislike, means were resorted to which scarcely bear the test of 
investigation. The Viceroy was, in fact, the centre round which a 
most vicious system of government revolved. 

So long as Ireland possessed a separate Parliament, so long was the 
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existence of a Viceroy or Deputy of the Sovereign a necessity. But 
in 1800 the Union between Great Britain and Ireland was carried, 
and the Irish Parliament ceased to exist. It would have been 
natural, as well as fit and proper, that the executive government 
of Ireland should then have been resumed in its entirety by the 
Sovereign, and that the Irish Viceroyalty should have been abolished 
simultaneously with the Parliament. It was manifestly an incom- 
plete union, which did not unite the governments, as well as the 
Parliaments. Every consideration of political finality in the great 
scheme of union pointed to making the measure as complete and 
final as possible; but, owing to the condition of Ireland at the 
time, the continuance of the Viceroyalty was deemed necessary. The 
country had just passed through the severe crisis of a desperate rebel- 
lion; English authority had for a long time hung doubtfully in the 
balance ; the Irish Parliament as a system of government had proved 
a failure, and been extinguished ; the embers of the rebellion were still 
smouldering and sputtering ; emergencies were sure to arise requiring 
instant decision and vigorous action; communication with England 
was difficult, uncertain, and slow—for in those days there were neither 
steamboats nor railways—and it was requisite that some one having 
supreme authority, military as well as ‘civil, should be on the spot, to 
deal with disturbances or other urgent matters as they arose. There- 
fore, though shorn of its real importance, and of its raison d’étre as 
the medium of communication between the Sovereign and the Irish 
Parliament, the Irish Viceroyalty was continued. 

The reasons for its abolition were cogent in the extreme, in fact 
incontrovertible, but the necessity for its continuance had temporarily 
to override the reasons. As years went by that necessity became 
less and less. When once the channel was bridged by steam, and 
distance annihilated by the electric telegraph, the necessity absolutely 
ceased ; but, unfortunately, then the stupendous blunder of continuing 
the Viceroyalty was not recognised by British statesmen, and the 
results are only too apparent now. 

Frequent attempts were made to convince Parliament that a separate 
government in Ireland was undesirable, but without success. In 1828, 
in 1830, and in 1844 the subject was brought forward by private 
members. In 1850 the mischief of the institution had become 9 
patent that the Government was convinced, and Lord John Russell 
brought forward a Bill for the abolition of the office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and for the appointment of a fourth Secretary of State. The 
House of Commons was so satisfied that the Viceroyalty should be 
abolished, that the second reading of the Bill was carried by 4 
majority of two hundred and twenty-five votes, only seventy mem- 
bers voting against it. The Bill was supported by Conservatives 
as well as by Whigs and Radicals, by Mr. Gladstone as well as 
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by Sir Robert Peel, but it was opposed by the bulk of the Irish 
National party. 

Of the soundness of the general ground on which the proposed 
abolition was based there can be no dispute. The position of the 
Viceroy was unquestionably an anomalousone. He had the semblance 
but not the immunity of royal dignity, and the responsibility but not 
the freedom of action of a Minister of the Crown. The office, instead 
of being regarded with the respect paid to the Sovereign, as devoid 
of party, was treated as a distinctly party one, for the Viceroy was 
but the servant of the Cabinet. Over and above all, however, was 
the all-conclusive consideration that, the two countries being united, 
there ought to be a single administration. Whilst the measure was 
under discussion in the House of Commons, a debate on the subject 
was raised in the House of Lords by means of resolutions, and the 
abolition of the Viceroyalty met with the opposition of the Duke of 
Wellington. The grounds upon which he opposed it were, that, 
during the previous ten years, a continued series of military operations 
had been carried on in Ireland. The requisite operations, he said, 
had according to the constitution to be arranged by the military 
and chief civil authorities. If the Lord Lieutenancy were abolished, 
the chief civil authorities would be the lord mayor or mayors; 
and as Mr. O’Connell, the leader of Irish agitation, had recently 
been Lord Mayor of Dublin, it would not be safe so to alter 
the constitution as to give him, or persons like him, a voice in any 
military arrangements for the suppression of popular disturbances. 
It would have been easy enough to have contrived means for meet- 
ing the objection thus raised by the Duke of Wellington, but the 
Government tamely submitted to the opposition, and Lord John 
Russell abandoned the Bill. 

Since then no Government has renewed Lord John Russell’s pro- 
posal; and yet, in the five-and-thirty years that have elapsed, the 
reasons for the maintenance of the Lord Lieutenancy have been grow- 
ing weaker, the arguments for its discontinuance stronger and more 
convincing. The importance of the office has steadily been diminish- 
ing; the patronage has sunk to the smallest proportions ; political 
influence it has none. One by one, in fact, its honours andits privi- 
leges have been departing from it, and its duties becoming more 
circumscribed. Even socially it no longer fulfils its object. All the 
political disadvantages of having a separate executive government for 
Ireland, however, unfortunately remain in their full strength. First 
and foremost, the system of governing Ireland by a separate executive 
is a constant and visible expression of belief on the part of the 
Imperial Government that Ireland cannot yet be recognised as an 
integral part of the kingdom, and that a different form of government 
has permanently to be maintained for that country. 
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Then the existence of a Viceroy, and the government of Ireland 
in the name of a Viceroy, absolutely hides the Crown itself. The 
name of the Sovereign has principally been connected in Ireland 
with the most unpleasant of all associations, namely, prosecutions or 
judgments in the courts of law. The person of the Sovereign has 
seldom been seen in Ireland; and amongst a people imbued, perhaps, 
more than any other with the capacities for personal loyalty and 
devotion, no opportunity has been afforded for showing loyalty, none 
given for evoking and encouraging it. There is nothing round which 
the spirit of loyalty can gather. The circumstances which in England 
tend to evoke that personal loyalty to the throne and empire never 
have existed, nor do they now exist in Ireland; the upper classes 
have had the poor and ever-changing substitute for the Sovereign in 
the “mimetic institution” of a Viceroy; to the lower classes the 
English Sovereign has ever been but a name. 

The Viceroyalty, moreover, is a visible and perpetual reminder of 
the stormy and miserable history of the past, which it would be well 
for all sides to let sink into oblivion as quickly as possible. But, 
most of all, it is a direct bar and impediment to the incorporation of 
the two countries into one. More than anything else, it is, in the 
fullest and direst degree, responsible for the slowness with which the 
great scheme of the union is approaching completion, and for the 
great variance of feeling at present between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. By being the source of special or particular legislation for 
Ireland it has been a powerful factor in keeping the two countries 
apart, for nothing tends to keep countries apart so much as diver- 
gence of legislation. So long as the Irish Viceroyalty or separate 
executive government for Ireland is maintained, so long will the 
political union of the two countries be impracticable. 

It is further to be remarked that the form of government existing in 
Ireland is absolutely unique, and altogether anomalous. Ireland is not 
incorporated with Great Britain, inasmuch as she has a separate execu- 
tive government. She is not governed as a colony, for, though she hasa 
governor as the colonies have, she has not separate legislatures as they 
have. She is not governed as India or as a Crown colony, for, 
although she has a governor as they have, she sends representatives 
to the British Parliament, which they do not. In fact, she has neither 
the honour of forming an absolute part of the kingdom, nor has she 
the independence of a self-governing colony. On the very highest 
grounds of political principle, on the very broadest grounds of political 
expediency, the institution of the separate executive government of 
Ireland should be abolished. 

Whilst so much can be said against the institution, no imaginable 
argument can be urged in its favour except a still-existing necessity. 
There remains therefore for consideration the question, “Is the Vice- 
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royalty still indispensable for the government of Ireland?’’ First, 
let us consider its duties, and whether for their discharge the Vice- 
royalty must be maintained ; and, next, whether some other arrange- 
ment for their performance could not be made, which would not be 
open to the objections that exist against the Viceroyalty. It 
will enable one the better to realise what are the duties of the 
Lord Lieutenant, if one eliminates those departments of public 
affairs in which he has no authority. Some persons, even those who 
ought to know better, are under the impression that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is at the head of all public departments in Ireland, and that 
every branch of the government of the country comes within his 
cognizance. This is very far from being the case. A large number 
of them are completely independent of him, and are under the control 
of the head departments in London ; and it is a noticeable fact that 
there is less trouble about them, less friction in their working, and 
less agitation against them than against those under the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Thus the Post Office, with its branches spread all over the country, 
is part of the imperial department, and is under the Postmaster- 
General in London. The Lord Lieutenant has nothing whatever to 
say toit. Then there are the Customs and Inland Revenue depart- 
ments, which are also under the head departments in London. With 
them the Lord Lieutenant has no concern, The authority in those 
matters falling within the province of the Board of Trade, is exercised 
in Ireland by the Board of Trade. The administration of the Fac- 
tory Acts, and Gunpowder and Explosives Act is in the hands of the 
Home Secretary. The Valuation Office and the Board of Public 
Works are under the direct authority of the Treasury. The Irish 
Local Government Board and the Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
are under the authority of the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 
In fact, in many of the most important departments of the State— 
departments going a considerable way to make up the sum-total of 
government—the Lord Lieutenant has no authority whatever to 
interfere. 

In what, then, has he authority? First must be mentioned the 
portion of his duties which are performed in conjunction with, or 
rather “by and with the advice of,” the Privy Council of Ireland. 
This august body is a legacy also of the pre-Union period, but it is 
only the shadow of the Irish Council of previous days, no longer the 
home for factions, no longer the focus of intrigue, no longer a 
great factor in the ever-seething whirlpool of Irish politics. Its 
functions now are few and formal, and in the more important, such 
as proclamations under the Prevention of Crimes Act and Arms Act, 
it does little more than register the conclusions arrived at by the 
Lord Lieutenant, for in its relation to the Government it is an 
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executive rather than a deliberative body. Since the severance of 
Church and State in Ireland its duties have dwindled to those of the 
most insignificant character, and it mainly concerns itself now with 
cattle disease orders, bye-laws for the Irish fisheries, and the number 
of and salaries of attendants in lunatic asylums. Of late Parliament 
has shown a tendency to throw on it the duty of framing bye- 
laws, &c., under new Acts of Parliament; for instance, it has had 
additional work put upon it in connection with Irish tramways. 
Viewed as a whole, it is far from being that important body which 
some people in Ireland imagine it is, and it certainly has no duties 
which could not be otherwise performed. In England some of the 
analogous duties are performed by the English Privy Council, which 
might easily undertake Ireland as well; others by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. There is in fact no reason why 
the Irish Privy Council should be continued, and consequently, so 
far as the duties of the Viceroy are in conjunction with the Privy 
Council, they need not enter further into the consideration of the 
question. 

The Lord Lieutenant is charged with a certain, but not very large, 
amount of patronage. Since the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
there is no ecclesiastical patronage; since the introduction of open 
competition there is little Civil Service patronage, a few heads or 
chiefships of departments and a few secretaryships alone remaining. 
The Lord Lieutenant nominally, but in reality the Sovereign on the 


-advice of the Prime Minister, appoints the judges. In a similar way 


he appoints the lord lieutenants of counties in Ireland; he actually 
appoints county court judges, officers of the police and constabulary 
forces in Ireland, also the stipendiary magistrates, and in boroughs 
ordinary or unpaid magistrates. He also appoints, or, as it is called, 
“pricks,” the high sheriffs of counties from the lists submitted to 
him by the judges of assizes. He has a few legal appointments, such 
as crown solicitors, clerks of the crown or peace, and also some unpaid 
and honorary appointments to certain public boards. There is, it will 
be observed, no patronage of a character different from patronage in 
England,’ certainly none necessitating a Lord Lieutenant for its 
exercise. That portion which he exercises as deputy of the Crown 
should be resumed by the Crown ; as regards the rest, other arrange- 
ments could easily be made. 

The principal departments under the control and management of 
the Lord Lieutenant are the prisons department, the fisheries, the 
lunatic asylums, the registrar-general. Each and all of them are 


(1) Perhaps I should except the appointments of assistant land commissioners, 
which rest with him; but these might with propriety be given to the Land Com- 
missioners, who, as it is, appoint their valuers for quite as responsible work as the 
assistant commissioners perform. 
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analogous to the similar departments in England, and, so far as they 
are concerned, there is no necessity for the Viceroyalty. The Lord 
Lieutenant as the representative of the Government is also nominally 
concerned with the sytsem of national education in the country, but 
as the exposition or defence in Parliament of the government policy 
falls upon the Chief Secretary, the latter is really the principal person. 
So far, then, nothing points to any necessity for the Irish Vice- 
royalty. There is one function or privilege of the Crown which has 
been delegated to the Viceroy, the exercise of which has of late sub- 
jected the Lord Lieutenant to much unjust contumely—the privilege 
of pardoning offenders or mitigating their sentences. In Great 
Britain the Secretary of State for the Home Department is the 
responsible adviser of the Crown in these matters, and as an illustra- 
tion of the absurdity of any distinction in this respect between the 
two countries, it may be mentioned, that if an Irish convict is trans- 
ferred to an English convict prison, as is frequently done, the power 
to pardon him ceases to rest with the Viceroy, and reverts to the 
Crown, acting through its Secretary of State in England. 

The most important of the Viceroy’s duties I have kept for the 
last, namely, the preservation of peace and order in Ireland. It is 
only too evident to any one who really knows anything about Ire- 
land, that if the dead weight of the British Government were taken 
off Ireland, the two factions in it would be at each other’s throats ; 
and even now, between the frequent party demonstrations on the one 
hand, and agrarian crime and disturbance on the other, the Execu- 
tive Government has to exercise vigilance and to act with energy. 
The whole of the Royal Irish constabulary force is directly under 
the control of the Lord Lieutenant, and also the Dublin metropolitan 
police force. Should these be insufficient he can always call on the 
military for aid. He has also at his control a large number (over 
seventy) of stipendiary magistrates, who are sent here and there, as 
occasion may require, to aid in the preservation of the peace. 
Furthermore, the Lord Lieutenant has usually had certain special 
powers given him by Parliament for the maintenance of law and 
order. The exercise of these powers rests with him exclusively, 
and he is responsible for their use. At the present moment he has 
extra powers under the Constabulary Acts, enabling him to quarter 
extra police in counties and charge part of their cost ; under the 
Arms Act, enabling him to restrict the importation or possession or 
use of fire-arms; and under the Prevention of Crimes Act, enabling 
him to prohibit public meetings, and when needed to impose other 
restrictions on the liberty of the individual. 

It is as regards this portion of his duties that the attempt will be 
made by some to argue that it is necessary to maintain the Vice- 
royalty, the more especially as the county authorities cannot be given 
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the control of the police asin England. I do not wish in any way 
to underrate the importance of these duties. I do, however, most 
strongly insist that they could be performed by means other than so 
anomalous an institution as the Viceroyalty. It may be doubted 
whether the Irish counties would be at all anxious to take over the 
charge of the Irish constabulary on the same terms as in Great 
Britain—namely, the payment of half the cost—for now, except 
where an extra force is required, they pay nothing. But at any rate 
we have in London a precedent of another sort, where the police 
foree—numerically much about the same as the Irish constabulary— 
is under the control of the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. There is no reason why similar duties in the two countries 
should be performed by a different authority, in the one by a Vice- 
roy, in the other by a Secretary of State. Nor is there any valid 
reason why, if parts of Ireland have to be proclaimed under certain 
Acts, the proclamation should not emanate as proclamations do in 
Great Britain. Supposing, for the sake of illustration and argument, 
that certain counties in England were to become disturbed, and even 
ultimately to break out into rebellion, it would be preposterous to 
imagine that a Viceroy would be created specially to restore order. 
Existing authorities would be used. Yet what would be universally 
acknowledged as preposterous in the one case, is in actual operation 
in the other, and people do not recognise the incongruity. 

One other phase of a Viceroy’s duties remains to be noticed, namely, 
the social one. As the representative of the Sovereign he holds levees 
and drawing-rooms in the course of a short winter season, and enter- 
tains generously or parsimoniously, as his disposition prompts or his 
private purse admits. Dublin trade is supposed to be encouraged and 
increased by this outlay, and by the expenditure of persons coming 
to Dublin for the season and attending the Viceregal Court; and toa 
certain extent it is. The present Viceroy and some of his prede- 
cessors have been lavishly hospitable and splendid in their enter- 
tainments, but even so the Viceregal Court has lost its attractions. 
The country gentry or aristocracy who used to go to Dublin for the 
season have ceased to do so, and the great bulk of the people who 
attend the levees and drawing-rooms are the officers of the garrison, 
the official and the professional classes, or other residents in Dublin. 
Royalty itself might once more revive the popularity of Dublin ; and 
give a real impetus to the trade there ; and the holding of a royal 
court in Dublin by the Prince and Princess of Wales is an encourage- 
ment to hope that the experiment may be repeated, and that the 
abolition of the Viceroyalty need no longer be opposed on social 
grounds. Whether or not, however, the social grounds should no 
longer be permitted to weigh against the political ones. 

There remains practically only the difficulty adduced by the Duke 
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of Wellington in 1850. It may be admitted that the contingency 
suggested by him might occur, but it could easily be provided 
against by giving the lord mayor or the mayor only a voice among 
the other magistrates, or, if that were not deemed a sufficient safe- 
guard, by entrusting the stipendiary magistrate or magistrates of the 
district with the duty of conferring with the military authorities as 
to the arrangements necessary to be made for the preservation of the 
peace. Itis difficult to find words sufficiently strong to stigmatise the 
folly which allowed this one easily surmountable difficulty to decide 
the question of the abolition of the Irish Viceroyalty in 1850— 
this one inconvenience to have weighed against the tremendous 
drawbacks and disadvantages entailed by its maintenance. It would 
be a repetition of such folly, aggravated by the fact of its being no 
longer a sin of ignorance, if any weight were again to be given to 
the Duke of Wellington’s argument. 

To the question, “Is the Viceroyalty indispensable for the govern- 
ment of Ireland?” an unqualified negative is manifestly the only 
true answer. But before giving unqualified assent to this conclusion, 
it may fairly be asked—‘In what way is it proposed to provide for the 
performance of the duties of the Viceroyalty on its abolition?” There 
are two ways. One by creating a Secretary of State for Ireland; 
the other by assigning the bulk of the duties of the Viceroy to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, and distributing the 
rest elsewhere. By the Bill introduced by Lord John Russell in 
1850 it was proposed to create a fourth Secretary of State. The 
Crown was to resume those of its functions which it had delegated to 
the Viceroy, namely, its power of pardon, its patronage, &c.; but 
the other duties of the Viceroy, together with those of the Chief and 
Under Secretary, were to be transferred to the new Secretary of State. 
The scheme was not explained in debate as fully as it might have 
been. Sir Robert Peel was of opinion that the proposal did not go far 
enough, and that not alone should the Lord Lieutenancy be abolished, 
but the duties should be assigned to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. The Government appeared to look upon their 
own scheme rather as a step than as a final settlement, Sir George 
Grey being in favour of a separate Irish Secretary “in the first 
instance at least.” Upon a careful consideration of all the circum- 
stances of the case I think that this course would be the wisest,' and 
such of the duties of the Lord Lieutenant as are not resumed by the 
Crown, or as cannot at once be otherwise provided for, should be 
performed by an Irish Secretary. But the office should be created 


(1) In the session of 1883 a Bill was introduced by the Irish National party for the 
abolition of the Viceroyalty, and the transference of the statutable duties to a 
Secretary of State, who should be an Irishman. It was, however, talked out on a 
Wednesday. 
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only for a certain number of years, and it should be an instruction to 
the new Secretary of State by Parliament that he should work towards 
the amalgamation of the Irish public departments with English public 
departments, and smooth the way for the ultimate surrender of his 
duties to the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

A Secretary of State could perform quite as effectually as a Lord 
Lieutenant all the duties which would be required of him, and it 
would be a distinct advantage to have in the House of Commons the. 
person responsible for the government action in Ireland, and not 
merely the mouthpiece of another person. The office of the new 
Secretary of State should be in London. Places farther away than 
Ireland are governed from London. The telegraph has annihilated 
distance, and if time is of consequence, and instant instructions 
required, it would take no longer to telegraph from the country parts 
of Ireland to London than to telegraph to Dublin. Practically, real 
authority is in London, when, as often happens, the Chief Secretary 
is in the Cabinet and the Viceroy not. As a matter of fact, 
too, the real authority is where the House of Commons is, for no 
Viceroy can act independent of parliamentary considerations. Having 
regard to the facts I have stated, I think any unprejudiced inquirer 
must acknowledge that other provision could easily be made for the 
performance of the duties of the Lord Lieutenant, and that the Vice- 
royalty is not indispensable for the government of Ireland. If 
such is the case—and there can be no reasonable doubt it is—what 
single argument remains for the Viceroyalty ? 

I think absolutely none. The Irish National party have been of 
late directing the vehemence of their rhetoric against it. They hate 
it, because it has so often thwarted them in their plans and machina- 
tions. They hate it, because they look upon it as the pillar of English 
law and authority in Ireland, and they fondly delude themselves with 
the idea that if it were abolished the citadel of English rule in 
Ireland would have been carried, and the whole fabric of English 
government in Ireland would quickly be destroyed. But if it were 
abolished to-morrow they would find their error. English authority 
and English law in Ireland are not dependent on the Viceroyalty, 
and one of the disastrous consequences of the office is that people are 
led to think they are. English authority and English law will be 
every whit as vigorous, and not so assailable, when the powers noW 
exercised by the Viceroy are held partly by the Crown itself and 
partly by a Minister in England. 

It would indeed be a sorry policy to defend the Irish Viceroyalty 
solely because the Irish National party attack it. It is doomed to g0 
sooner or later, for its existence is too great a political blunder to be 
allowed to remain. It is a prominent and an ever-present proof that, 
even in the primary matter of executive government, Ireland has not 
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been united to England. It is a perpetual reminder of the time 
when Anglo-Ireland had a Parliament of her own. It keeps alive 
and fosters the idea of an impossible Irish nationality, it obstructs 
similar legislative treatment of the two countries, and it defers 
indefinitely their union. It is a mark of dependence, the stamp or 
badge of inferiority. Are these results such as can be longer 
tolerated ? I think not. I believe they have only been tolerated 
through ignorance, and I am confident that when the people of 
England awake to the evil results flowing from this system of 
government of Ireland, they will insist upon reform. 

The present Viceroy, Lord Spencer, has filled the position under 
the most trying and difficult and perilous crises with a courage, a 
dignity, a firmness, and an impartiality, entitling him to the praise 
and admiration of his countrymen. But even in his hands—and it 
will never be in abler—the office is not redeemed from the objections 
I have urged against it, and the sooner this last remnant of the 
separate Parliament, the separate government of Ireland is swept 
away, the better. 


HENRY JEPHSON. 
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II.—A NEW ERA FOR IRELAND. 


Tue study of Irish history from the Union to the present day must 
convince all but those who are wilfully blind that the policy of the 
several Ministries in power during that long period has been mis- 
taken. An inspection of the statutes affecting Ireland passed since 
the Union, without even any reference to the events which have 
occurred in the meantime, must show that the Irish people have either 
justly or unjustly been subjected to laws made, not for the United 
Kingdom generally, but exceptionally for Ireland, laws specially 
repressive and coercive and absolutely incompatible with that freedom 
which is said to be secured by the British constitution. Many of the 
most severe of these laws have been enacted or re-enacted during 
the last sixteen years and are now in force, and this notwithstanding 
the remedial statutes of the same period, which, although ad’ ittedly 
in violation of those rights of property upon which the stability of 
society rests, were declared to carry messages of peace to the Irish 
people in furtherance of a Divine justice the execution of which was 
supposed to be expressly intrusted to their authors.’ Half a century 
has passed since a profound thinker, afterwards a great Minister, 
always an able and a wise counsellor, thus expressed his sentiments 
in relation to the Ireland of 1836.? 


‘For the last seventy years Ireland has been the scene of constantly re- 
curring disturbances; sometimes consisting only of the murder of a few persons, 
or the burning of a few houses, and sometimes rising to general insurrection. 
Successive Governments have apparently exhausted every means in their power 
to suppress the evil, but without success. The statute book has been loaded 
with the severest laws; the country has been covered with military and police; 
capital punishment has been unsparingly inflicted; Australia has been crowded 
with transported convicts, and all to no purpose; committees and commissions 
have collected piles of evidence; the most various plans of policy have been 
recommended by different persons; some have attributed the turbulence of the 


(1) While considering the condition of Ireland in the past, it cannot be otherwise 
than useful to have a reference to some of these Statutes before us, more especially 
the following: Habeas Corpus Suspension, 1801, 41 Geo. III. c. 26; 1803-4, 43 Geo. 
III. c. 116; 1804-5, 44 Geo. III. c. 8; 1805-6, 45 Geo. III. c. 4; 1822, 3 Geo. IV. 
c. 2; 1848-9, 11 and 12 Vic. c. 35, 12 and 13 Vic. c. 2; 1866, 29 and 30 Vic. c. 1, 29 and 
30 Vic. c. 119; 1867, 30 and 31 Vic. c. 1, 30 and 31 Vic. c. 25; 1868-9, 31 and 32 Vic. 
c. 7, till 25th March, 1869. 1807-1825, Insurrection Acts; 47 Geo. III. ses. 2 ¢- 
13; 54 Geo. III. c. 180; 3 Geo. IV. c. 1, continued by 3 Geo. IV. c. 80; 4 Geo. 
IV. c. 58; 5 Geo. IV. c. 105 till Ist August, 1825. Whiteboy Amendment Act, 
1 and 2 Will. IV. c. 44. 1833-1840, Coercion Acts, 3 and 4 Will, IV.c. 4; 4 and 
5 Will. IV. c. 38 ; 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 48. 1848-1856, Crime and Outrage Acts, 11 
and 12 Vic. c. 2 (1848), continued by subsequent acts till 1856. 1856-1870, Peace 
Presarvation Acts, 19 and 20 Vic. c. 36, continued by subsequent acts till 1st July, 
1870, and end of the then next session of Parliament. 1870, Peace Preservation Act, 
33 Vic. c. 9. 1871-1873, Protection of Life and Property Act, 34 Vic. c. 25. 1873- 
1875, Peace Preservation Act, 36 and 37 Vic. c. 24. 1875-1880, Peace Preservation 
Act, 38 and 39 Vic. c. 14. 1881-1886, Peace Preservation Act, 44 Vic. c. 5; 1882- 
1885, Prevention of Crime Act, 45 and 46 Vic. c. 25, 12th July, 1885, and end of the 
then current session. 

(2) On Local Disturbances in Ireland, by George Cornwall Lewis, pp. 1 and 2. 
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inferior Irish to their inherent barbarism, some to their religion, some to their 
hatred of England, some to their poverty, some to their want of education. 
Much new legislation has been tried, and in vain; in a large part of Ireland 
there is still less security of person and property than in any other part of 
Europe, except perhaps the wildest districts of Calabria or Greece; and there 
are persons who altogether despair of establishing a permanent tranquillity in 
Ireland and who think that it is an exception to all the ordinary rules of 
Government. Such reasoners sometimes even push their political fatalism so 
far as to conceive that there is an innate and indelible tendency in the Irish to 
disturbance and outrage ; that Ireland has been cut off by nature from the rest 
of the civilized world and been foredoomed to a state of endless disorder; so 
desponding, indeed, is their language, that they almost seem to view the Irish 
people in the same light as Don Juan d’Aguila, the Spanish commander who, 
as we are told by Lord Bacon, after the battle of Kinsale, ‘ said in open treaty, 
that when the devil upon the mount did show Christ all the kingdoms of the 
earth and the glory of them, he did not doubt but the devil left out Ireland and 
kept it for himself.’ At a time when many questions affecting the welfare of 
Ireland are under public discussion, and are likely soon to occupy a large por- 
tion of the attention of the legislature, it seems desirable that some attempt 
should be made to ascertain the true causes and nature of the disturbances in 
question, and to discover whether there is anything so extraordinary in the 
character of the poorer classes in Ireland as to bid defiance to the best esta- 
blished rules of legislation, or whether the appearances alluded to may not be 
explained without supposing any deviation from the general course of human 
nature.” ; 

It is clear from his writings, that Sir George Cornwall Lewis never 
believed that there was anything abnormal or desperate in the Irish 
people. He found reasons for their acts, a cause for their discontent, 
and so may we, if we will only apply our minds to the subject with 
intelligence and impartiality. The Irish as a race are kindly and 
generous. Wanting in none of the best qualities of mankind, they are 
intelligent, acute, vigorous, witty, and eloquent to a degree which all 
recognise who come in contact with them. They have in all parts of 
the world proved their fitness. They love justice, they resent oppres- 
sion, they abhor tyranny, they are quick to appreciate kindness, 
equally quick to avenge injury. For years they have suffered and 
been poor and miserable, for years they have been subjected to laws 
said to have been necessary, to suppress their wild aspirations for 
freedom and to prevent them wreaking vengeance for what they 
believed to be unjust and tyrannical. What they might have been it 
is not for me to formulate; what they are, they have in a great 
degree been made by the circumstances of the country and the 
laws under which they have been compelled to exist. There is 
nothing in their nature which unfits them for progress and peace, 
under just laws and fair treatment. Since the lines quoted above 
were written by Sir George Cornwall Lewis, the Irish Church has 
been disestablished and the Irish tenant has been made free from the 
control of his landlord, or has rather been made practically co-owner 
with his landlord of his farm. Railways traverse the country, steamers 
frequent the Irish ports, laws for the relief of the destitute poor have 
been in operation, a system of national education has been successfully 
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established, municipal institutions have been reformed, the electoral 
franchise has been from time to time extended and is now conferred 
upon householders with the protection of the ballot, and the repre- 
sentation of Ireland in Parliament has continued unaffected. The 
representatives of the Irish people are more powerful than ever by 
their industry, their talents, and their perseverance. Yet, is the 
Ireland of to-day more free, more prosperous or happy than was the 
Ireland of 1836? 

With such facts before us who can hesitate to conclude that 
the Irish policy of the British Government in the past has been a 
failure, and that if we seek for a brighter future there must be a 
great awakening, a new departure, a fresh policy by which the errors 
of the past shall be effaced and a happy and loyal people shall be 
established in what will become a new Ireland? Before indicating 
what this fresh policy shall be, let me call attention to certain facts 
the appreciation of which isa necessary preliminary to understanding 
its objects and probable effects. There are in Ireland about twelve 
thousand landlords and about six hundred thousand tenants. Until 
now (except in some few cases) there has been a perpetual warfare 
between these two classes tending naturally to alienate each from the 
other. The tenant has been led to regard the landlord as an usurper, 
who calls upon him for the rent of land which the tenant believes 
to be his by right. This belief cannot be affected by argument or 
even by proof tothe contrary ; the tenant holds it, and in dealing with 
him and the Irish question the sooner its existence is acknowledged 
and felt the better will be the capacity for decision and action. The 
Irish tenant looks upon the British Government, the laws which it 
maintains, the executive charged with the duty of enforcing those 
laws and the constabulary, the agents of this executive, as the instru- 
ments by which the rent of the land is extorted from him, and for 
this reason and to this extent, but no further, he detests the British 
Government. The Irish landlord feels that rights which he, not with- 
out reason, considered inviolable have been interfered with and that 
his property has been depreciated by the action of the British Govern- 
ment, for whom, therefore, he cannot be expected to entertain more 
than a lukewarm affection, or perhaps less than a decided hostility. 
But neither tenant nor landlord carries these feelings any further. 
To the English as a race, they are not hostile, but the contrary, while 
for the Sovereign and the Royal Family their loyalty and devotion 
continue unimpaired even by the strong feelings engendered by a sense 
of wrongs suffered at the hands of British Ministries. The Irish 
people not only cherish such feelings of loyalty and devotion, but 
desire frequent opportunities of expressing these sentiments. They 
will, we are certain, in spite of suffering and discouragement, at no 
distant day give proof of this assertion, when they welcome to 
Ireland the Heir-Apparent whose manly bearing, ready and eloquent 
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tongue and warm heart they know how to appreciate, while they will 
receive the Princess of Wales with all the chivalrous devotion of a 
Nation distinguished for its enthusiastic admiration of the virtue, 
the grace, and the beauty of woman. 

The relations between landlord and tenant in Ireland are at this 
moment more strained than ever. The tenant, for the maintenance 
of his present rights and for their expansion, depends upon local 
leagues and societies, the contributions towards the support of which 
constitute a serious tax upon his resources. The landlord, for the 
assertion of such rights as have been left to him, for the collection of 
his rent, the protection of his property, even of his life, is forced to 
depend upon the Irish Constabulary, the maintenance of which cost 
the State in the financial year 1882-3 no less a sum than £1,530,144. 
Such a force as the Irish Constabulary would, but for the necessities 
of the landlords and the enforcement of their rights be, if nof 
unnecessary, at all events much in excess of any possible require. 
ments. Remove the disturbing element of agrarian discontent and 
the necessity for Coercion Acts disappears and a local police of mode- 
rate numbers and of a less military character, subject to local authority, 
would be amply sufficient for the repression of crime and the mainte- 
nance of order. 

What, then, is the policy by means of which it is hoped to give 
birth to a new Ireland? The chief governor of the country must no 
longer be a political partisan. Some member of the Royal Family or 
some other distinguished and impartial person must be intrusted with 
the duties of viceroy. A Secretary of State for Ireland, with Cabinet 
rank, should be the political chief of the Irish Executive, being in 
fact the prime minister of the Lord Lieutenant, and holding towards 
him the position of the prime minister towards the Sovereign. Coercion 
Acts, Peace Preservation Acts, e¢ hoc genus omne, must be repealed— 
would that they could be blotted out from the Statute Book. A 
local authority must be constituted in each county, or division of a 
county, of persons elected by electors having the parliamentary fran- 
chise, to whom shall be intrusted the fiscal duties of grand juries, 
the duties of boards of guardians, and the duties hereinafter referred 
to. The repression of crime and the maintenance of order in each 
locality must be intrusted to a local police, maintained out of local 
rates, and subject to the local authority constituted as already men- 
tioned. The existing relations between landlords and tenants must 
be made to terminate as soon as may be, and this in the following 
manner :— 

(a) The landlords to be obliged, as soon as may be, to sell all hold- 
ings, subject to the provisions with respect to judicial rent of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, forming part of their estates, to the 
local authorities, and such local authorities to be obliged, within a 
specified time, to purchase such holdings. (b) The price to be paid 
for each holding to be a fixed number of years’ purchase of the rent at 
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which the same is held. (c) The amount of the purchase-money to be 
paid to the landlords or the parties entitled thereto, or into court as 
the case may be, in this manner :—One-third by the Treasury out of 
Imperial funds ; two-thirds by the local authority out of moneys to 
be raised on the security of the rents of all holdings purchased by 
them and of the local rates leviable by them and to be collaterally 
secured by an Imperial guarantee. 

(d) The tenants of the holdings so purchased to be obliged, after 
such purchase, to pay their rents to the local authority purchasing, 
who shall remit to each tenant one-third of the rent payable by him 
if the same be paid within a reasonable time (to be fixed by the 
local authority) after it becomes due. 

(e) The rents received by the local authorities to be applied (i) in 
payment of the interest in respect of moneys borrowed by them, and 
(ii) in the formation of a sinking fund for paying off the moneys 
borrowed." 

(f) The tenant to be at liberty at any time to pay off the whole or 
any part of the purchase money, and in the case of part payment to 
obtain a reduction of his rent corresponding to the amount of the 
purchase money paid off. 

(g) An account to be kept by the local authority in relation to each 
holding purchased, showing the amount of moneys borrowed to pay for 
the purchase of the same, and of all moneys paid from time to time by 
the tenant of such holding by way of rent, or for redemption of rent, 
or on account of purchase money, separating the amount of such moneys 
applied to the payment of interest on the money borrowed to pay for 
such holding from the amount set apart for or added by the tenant 
to the sinking fund, for paying off the moneys so borrowed. When 
the amount of the moneys so paid by the tenant and carried to such 
sinking fund shall be equal to the amount of the money so borrowed, 
or when such moneys have been paid off by means of the sinking fund, 
or by means of moneys paid voluntarily by the tenant, the holding to 
become the absolute property of the tenant. 

To elucidate in a more definite shape these proposals for the pur- 
chase of holdings, let us assume, in approximate accordance with 
the facts, that the rental of all the holdings in Ireland would amount 
in round numbers to £10,000,000; if twenty-one years’ purchase 
of the rent were the price fixed for the purchase of holdings, the 
total amount of the necessary purchase money would be £210,000,000, 
of this one-third, i.c. £70,000,000 is to be paid out of Imperial funds. 
Now, if the annual sum paid for the maintenance of the Irish Constabu- 
lary, say £1,500,000 were no longer necessary for that purpose, and if 


(1) The rent which I will suppose reduced by reason of punctual payment to two- 
thirds of the whole rent would represent about 4# per cent. on the money borrowed by 
the local authority. If this money were borrowed at 3} per cent., the local authority 
would therefore out of the rent paid after providing for payment of the interest at 
3} per cent. have sufficient to set apart about 14% per cent, for a sinking fund. 
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this sum, which represents the interest at 3 per cent. on £50,000,000, 
were applied in payment of the interest on £50,000,000, part of the 
£70,000,000 so required, there would in respect of that £50,000,000 be 
no further charge on the British tax-payer.’ The direct and immediate 
cost tothe Imperial Exchequer of the great operation now recommended 
would, therefore, amount only to £20,000,000, a sum much less than 
was paid by way of compensation to slave-owners in the West Indies. 

True it is the Imperial Exchequer would become, and remain 
for a considerable time, liable in respect of the guarantee given as 
collateral security for the repayment of the loans to the local 
authorities, but there is no reason why there should be any 
apprehension on this account, as the obligations of the Imperial 
Government under this guarantee only arise in the event of default 
being made by the local authorities in the payment of the moneys 
for which they are in the first instance directly liable, and such 
default would in practice be found to occur rarely, if ever. For 
while the local authorities are armed with the powers of raising, by 
means of a local rate, such moneys as may be required to make up 
any deficiency which may occur (by the default of their tenants) in 
the amount from time to time in.their hands for meeting their 
engagements, and would be under an imperative legal obligation to 
exercise these powers in case of necessity ; on the other hand, as these 
tenants will be the very persons from whom as rate-payers any such 
rate would be levied, it is self-evident that these tenants will prefer 
to prevent the necessity for such a levy accruing by the voluntary and 
punctual payment of the sums from time to time due by them; and, 
moreover, their neighbours and fellow rate-payers will have the 
strongest inducement to enforce, by that social pressure which is so 
powerful in Ireland, the prompt discharge of all these obligations. 
Individual liability will thus be guaranteed by collective responsibility 
and enforced by public opinion. Under these circumstances the ulti- 
mate liability of the Imperial Exchequer in respect of this guarantee 
is seen to be so theoretical and platonic as not to be a cause of 
alarm to the most nervous of British tax-payers. 

Whatever may be the faults of such a policy, it possesses at least 
the element of novelty. Whether its adoption will alone suffice to 
secure to Ireland every blessing desired for her, or whether further 
measures may yet be required the future will show. This at least 
must be admitted, that as a condition precedent to any beneficial 
change in Ireland, agrarian discontent must be made to cease by 
some such legislation as I have indicated. Let these proposals be 
accepted, and laws made to give them effect, and I believe that in a 

(1) There would, however, be a contribution payable out of Imperial funds to the 
maintenance of a local police which, if calculated on the basis of population and com- 
pared with the contribution paid to Scotland, would amount to about £180,000. The 
constabulary could be employed to garrison Irish towns and so replace an equal number 


of soldiers, who would thus be available for duty elsewhere. 
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few years’ time the results will prove their efficacy. The representa- 
tive of the Sovereign in Ireland, raised far above the arena of party 
strife, will have attached to himself and preserved for the Sovereign 
the respect and loyalty of the Irish people. There will be an end 
of agrarian discontent, Coercion Acts, Peace Preservation Acts, and 
all such exceptional laws, and their enforcement by the maintenance 
of a costly force of military police will no longer be necessary. Local 
self-government, founded upon a popular representation, will for the 
first time be established, and the discharge by the elected representa- 
tives of the people in their local assemblies of the duties imposed upon 
them, will require and develop that sense of responsibility which is 
the first and most important element of a healthy national life. 

By a scheme such as I have indicated, the ultimate acquisition of 
the land by the tenants will be obtained without inflicting any injury 
upon the landlords, and with an expenditure which will impose upon 
Iraperial funds a burden absolutely insignificant when compared with 
the magnitude of the objects in view and the beneficial results which 
must necessarily accrue to Ireland in particular and to the Empire at 
large from the attainment of these objects. While obtaining for the 
landlords an immediate payment fully equivalent in value to the pro- 
prietary rights which they now more or less precariously enjoy, the 
tenants will secure, in case of punctual payment, in the present a 
reduction by one-third of the sum which they now pay as rent, and 
in the future the certainty of becoming the absolute owners of their 
holdings. At the same time, the desire which the tenants will feel, 
and which they will be able to gratify, to anticipate by payments 
in advance the period of ultimate ownership, will assuredly supply 
an all-potent incentive to industry and prudence, which will go far 
to strengthen where it already exists, and to create where it is 
now wanting, a spirit of hopeful energy, of order-loving tranquillity, 
and widely diffused satisfaction, the surest foundation for the stable 
edifice of progress and peace which we look forward with confidence 
to see arise in our New Ireland. 

One great difficulty, and the greatest we have to face, is to find 
a statesman sufficiently wise and courageous to undertake the 
work of which I have endeavoured to sketch the plan. But I do 
not despair. If such a man is to be found on either front bench he 
will have to forget the evil precedents which he has been taught to 
respect as authorities, and the official prejudices which have warped 
his judgment; he will have to acknowledge his errors in the past, 
to explain the reasons for his conversion, and to satisfy the country 
that his new faith is the outcome of a real conviction, and that with 
his new policy he sees the dawn of a brighter day for a New Ireland. 
If he can do this, he may rest assured that the Parliament and people 
of the United Kingdom will be with him. R, O’ Hara. 

















ORGANIC NATURE’S RIDDLE. 
Hi. 


A THOROUGHLY mechanical conception of nature is the scientific ideal 
of a very large and a very influential school of thinkers,’ and the 
goal towards which they strive. In so striving they follow the lead 
of the earliest of modern philosophers, Descartes, who would probably 
have felt no small satisfaction could he have foreseen that the doctrine 
of animal automatism would be so eloquently advocated in the nine- 
teenth century, as well as that of a mechanical evolution of new 
species of animals and plants. 

Evidently the last-mentioned conception was necessary to render 
the mechanical theory complete. As long as men believed in the 
action of any mysterious intelligence hidden in nature, and working 
through it in specific evolution towards foreseen and intended ends, 
a mechanical conception of nature was obviously impossible. But no 
less impossible was the acceptance of such a mechanical hypothesis as 
long as any belief remained in the existence, in individual animals, 
of an innate and mysterious instinctive power directing their actions 
in ways beneficial to them or to their race, yet unintended and 
unforeseen by the creatures which performed those actions. A denial 
of the existence of any true “instinct,” as well as of any unmechanical 
action in specific evolution, was then necessary for the maintenance 
of the mechanical theory, and accordingly such denials have been 
confidently made, as we have already seen. 

While, however, this current of thought has been gaining in 
volume and velocity, another contrary current has no less made 
itself manifest, and amongst its exponents Edward Von Hartmann? 
is an eloquent advocate of the manifest action of intelligence in 
nature, and of what may thus be called an “intellectual” as opposed 
to a “ mechanical ”’ conception of the universe. He lays much stress 
upon instinct, and is as earnest in asserting its distinct existence and 
nature, as are the mechanicians in denying its existence. 

(1) Thus Kirchenoff has said (Prorectoratsrede, Heidelberg, 1865), ‘‘The highest 
object at which the natural sciences are constrained to aim is the reduction of all the 
phenomena of nature to mechanics ;’’ and Helmholtz has declared (Populaer Wissens- 
chaft liche Vortrdge, 1869), ** The aim of the natural sciences is to resolve themselves 
mto mechanics.” Wundt observes (Lehrbuch der Physiologie des Menschen), ‘‘ The pro- 
blem of physiology is a reduction of vital phenomena to general physical laws, and 
ultimately to the fundamental laws of mechanics ;” while Haéckel tells us (Freie Wis- 
senschaft und freie Lehre) that “all natural phenomena without exception, from the 
motions of the celestial bodies to the growth of plants and the consciousness of men 

- + - are ultimately to be reduced to atomic mechanics.’ 


(2) Inhis work on The Unconscious, a translation of which has been lately published 
by Messrs. Triibner & Co. 
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As was said at the beginning of the former article, the great interest 
just now of the study of instinct, lies in its bearings on the Darwinian 
hypothesis, or rather on the philosophy therewith connected. Let us 
then proceed to examine whether or not the analogies before pointed 
out between instinct and other forms of vital activity can be carried 
further. Let us especially examine whether the consideration of 
instinct in the widest sense of that term, throws any glimmerings of 
light upon that most recondite and still most mysterious process, the 
genesis of new species. 

We may be encouraged to hope that such a result is possible from 
the words of one of those twin biologists who on the same night put 
forth their independently-arrived-at views as to what we are all 
agreed to regard as at least an important factor in the origin of 
species. No less a person than Mr. Wallace has written the following 
significant words :— 

“No thoughtful person can contemplate without amazement the 
phenomena presented by the development of animals. We see the 
most diverse forms—a mollusk, a frog, and a mammal—arising from 
apparently identical primitive cells, and progressing for a time by 
very similar initial changes, but thereafter each pursuing its highly 
complex and often circuitous course of development with unerring 
certainty, by means of laws and forces of which we are totally igno- 
rant. Itis surely a not improbable supposition that the unknown 
power which determines and regulates this marvellous process may 
also determine the initiation of these more important changes of 
structure, and those developments of new parts and organs which 
characterise the successive stages of the evolutions of animal forms.” 

These words advocate and confirm what I have elsewhere antece- 
dently urged. Many influences doubtless may come into play in the 
origin of new species; but let us look a little narrowly at certain 
influences which must come into play therein, and the action of which 
no man can deny. 

One of these’ influences (which no one has more richly illustrated 
than has the late Mr. Darwin) is that of heredity; but what # 
heredity ? 

In the first place it is obviously a property, not of new individuals, 
not of offspring, but of parental forms. As every one knows, it is 
the innate tendency which each organism possesses to reproduce its 
like. If any living creature, x, was self-impregnating and the out- 
come of a long line of self-impregnating predecessors, all existing 
the midst of one uniform and continuously unvarying environment, 
then x would produce offspring completely like itself. This funda- 
mental biological law of reproduction may be compared with the 
physical first law of motion, according to which any body in motion will 
continue to move on uniformly at the same rate and in the same direction 
until some other force or motion is impressed upon it. 
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The fact that new individual organisms arise from both a paternal 
and a maternal influence, and from a line of ancestors every one of 
which had a similar bifold origin, modifies this first law of heredity 
only so far as to produce a more or less complex compound of heredi- 
tary reproductive tendencies in every individual, the effect of which 
must be analogous to that mechanical law of the composition of forces 
resulting in the production of a new creature resembling its immediate 
and more remote progenitors in varying degrees, according to (1) 
the amount of force springing from each ancestral strain, and (2) the 
compatibility or incompatibility’ of the prevailing tendencies, result- 
ing in an intensification, perpetuation, modification, or neutralisation 
of ancestral characters, as the case may be. 

All such action is but “heredity” acting in one or other mode ; 
but there is another and fundamentally different action which has to 
be considered, and that is the action of the environment upon nascent 
organisms—an action exercised either directly upon them, or indi- 
rectly upon them through its direct action upon their parents. That 
such actions produce unmistakable effects is notorious. It will be, 
I think, sufficient here to advert to such cases as the well-known 
brood-mare covered by a quagga, and the peculiar effects of a well-bred 
bitch being lined by a mongrel. These show how an action exercised 
upon the female parent (but with no direct action on the immediate 
offspring) may act indirectly upon her subsequent progeny. 

As a rule, modifications accidentally or artificially induced in 
parents are not transmitted to their offspring, as is well shown by 
the need of the repetition of circumcision, and of pressure of Indian 
children’s heads and Chinese girls’ feet, in each gencration. Yet there 
is good evidence that such changes are occasionally inherited. The 
epileptic offspring of injured guinea-pigs is a case often referred to. 
Haéckel speaks of a bull which had lost its tail by accident, and which 
begot entirely tailless calves. With respect to cats,? I am indebted to 
Mr. John Birkett for the knowledge of an instance in which a female 
with an injured tail produced some stump-tailed kittens in two litters. 

There is evidence that certain variations are more apt to be inherited 
than others. Amongst those very apt to be inherited are skin 
affections, affections of the nervous system and of the generative 
organs, e.g. hypospadias and absence of the uterus. The last case is 
one especially interesting, because it can only be propagated indirectly. 

Changes in the environment notoriously produce changes in certain 
vases, even in adults. The modifications which may result from the 
action of unusual agencies on the embryo have been well shown by 
M. C. Dareste®. As has been already remarked, processes of repair 


(1) Mr. Darwin tells us that two topknotted canaries produce bald offspring, due 
probably to some conflicting actions analogous to the interference of light. 

(2) See The Cat (John Murray, 1881), p. 7. 

(3) See Archives de Zool. expér. vol. ii. p. 414, vol. v. p. 174, vol. vi. p. 31; also Ann. 
des Sci. Nat. 4 séries, Zoologie, vol. iii. p. 119, vol. xv. p. 1, vol. xvii. p. 243; and his 
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take place the more readily the younger the age of the subject. 
Similarly, it is probable that the action of the environment generally 
acts more promptly and intensely on the embryo than in the older 
young. That the same organism will sometimes assume very different 
forms has been observ od, by Professor Lankester in the case of 
Bacterium rufescens’. 

The effects of changed conditions is often very striking. Ficus 
stipulata grown on a wall has small, thin leaves, and clings to the 
surface like a large moss or a miniature ivy. Planted out, it forms a 
shrub, with large, coarse, leathery leaves. 

Mr. Wallace has pointed out some of the curious direct effects of 
external conditions on organisms. He tells us” that in the small 
island of Amboina the butterflies (twelve species, of nine different 
genera) are larger than those of any of the more considerable islands 
about it, and that this is an effect probably due to some local 
influence. In Celebes a whole series of butterflies are not only of a 
larger size, but have the same peculiar form of wing. The Duke of 
York’s Island seems, he tells us, to have a tendency to make birds 
and insects white, or at least pale, and the Philippines to develop 
metallic colours; while the Moluccas and New Guinea seem to favour 
blackness and redness in parrots and pigeons. Species of butterflies 
which in India are provided with a tail to the wing, begin to lose 
that appendage in the islands, and retain no trace of it on the borders 
of the Pacific. The Aineas group of papilios never have tails in the 
equatorial region of the Amazon Valley, but gradually acquire tails, in 
many cases, as they range towards the northern and southern tropics. 
Mr. Gould says that birds are more highly coloured under a clear 
atmosphere than in islands or on coasts—a condition which also 
seems to affect insects, while it is notorious that many shore plants 
have fleshy leaves. We need but refer to the English oysters men- 
tioned by Costa, which, when transported to the Mediterranean, 
grew rapidly like the true Mediterranean oyster, and to the twenty 
different kinds of American trees said by Mr. Meehan to differ in the 
same manner from their nearest American allies, as well as to the 
dogs, cats, and rabbits which have been proved to undergo modifica- 
tions directly induced by climatic change. But still more strange 
and striking changes have been recorded as due to external conditions. 
Thus it is said® that certain branchiopodous creatures of the crab and 
lobster class (certain crustacea) have been changed from the form 

aracteristic of one genus (Artemia salina) into that of quite another 
work Recherches sur la production artificielle des Monstruositées ou essais de Térvatogénie 
expérimentale. 

(1) See Quarterly Journal of Micros. Soc., New Series, (1873), vol. xiii. p. 408, and 
vol. xvi. (1876) p. 27. 

(2) Tropical Nature, pp. 254—259. 

(3) Nature, 1876, June 8, p. 133. Schmankevitsch at Odessa. 
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(Branchipus), by having been introduced in large numbers by acci- 
dent into very salt water. The latter form is not only larger 
than the former, but has an additional abdominal segment and a 
differently formed tail. Such changes tell strongly in favour of the 
existence in creatures of positive, innate tendencies to change in 
definite directions under special conditions. 

It is also obvious that the very same influences (e.g. amounts of 
light, heat, moisture, &c.) will produce different effects in different 
species, as also that the nature of some species is more stubborn 
and less prone to variation than that of others. Such, for example, 
is the case with the ass, the guinea-fowl, and the goose, as compared 
with the dog, the horse, the domestic fowl, and the pigeon. 
Thus both the amount and the kind of variability differ in different 
races, and such constitutional capacities or incapacities tend to be 
inherited by their derivative forms, and so every kind of animal must 
have its own inherent powers of modifiability or resistance, so that 
no organism or race of organisms can vary in an absolutely indefinite 
manner; and if so, then unlimited variability must be a thing abso- 
lutely impossible. 

The foregoing considerations tend to show that every variation is 
a function’ of “heredity” and “external influence’’—i.e. is the 
result of the reaction of the special nature of each organism upon the 
stimuli of its environment. 

In addition to the action of heredity and the action of the environ- 

ment, there is also a peculiar kind of action due to an internal force 
which has brought about so many interesting cases of what is called 
“serial and lateral homology” which cannot be due to descent, but 
which demonstrate the existence of an intra-organic activity, the laws 
of which have yet to be investigated. Comparative anatomy, patho- 
logy, and teratology combine to point out the action of this internal 
force. 
“Lateral homology ” refers to the production of similar structures 
on either side of the body, as in the similarity of our right and 
left hands and feet. ‘Serial homology” refers to the production of 
similar structures one behind the other, as in the series of similar 
segments in the body of a worm or a centipede, and the similar series 
of limbs in the latter animal. 

These tendencies to lateral and serial repetition show themselves in 
ways which cannot be accounted for by inheritance from ancestral 
forms, but loudly proclaim the presence and action of some internal 
force tending to produce such homologous repetitions in organisms in 
different animals. 

Thus even in ourselves, when we compare our leg and foot with 
our arm and hand, we find that they have homologous features which 


(1) In the mathematical sense of the word. 
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cannot be accounted for as being inheritances from supposed ancestral 
animals. Our extremities resemble each other in the texture of the 
skin, the shape of the nails, and other points, and these resemblances 
are not due to external conditions, but exist in spite of them; and 
comparative anatomy reveals to us countless similar examples in the 
animal kingdom. Limbs can hardly be more unlike in form and 
position than are the arms and legs of birds, and yet we meet with 
breeds of fowls and pigeons the feet of which are furnished with what 
are called “ boots,” that is, with long feathers which grow on the 
side of the foot, serially corresponding with that of the hand, which 
grow the feathers of the wing. 

Again, in disease, and in cases of monstrosity or congenital mal- 
formation, nothing is more common than to find precisely similarly 
diseased conditions, or similar abnormalities of structure, affecting 
serially or laterally homologous parts, such as corresponding parts 
of the two arms or two legs, or of the right (or left) arm and hand 
and leg and foot respectively. 

Altogether it seems then to be undeniable that the characters and 
the variations of species’ are due to the combined action of internal and 
external agencies acting in a direct, positive, and constructive manner. 

It is obvious, however, that no character very prejudicial to a 
species could ever be established, owing to the perpetual action of all 
the destructive forces of nature, which destructive forces, considered 
as one whole, have been personified under the name “natural 
selection.”’ : 

Its action, of course, is, and must be, destructive and negative. 
The evolution of a new species is as necessarily a process which is 
constructive and positive, and, as all must admit, is one due to those 
variations upon which natural selection acts. Variation, which thus 
lies at the origin of every new species, is (as we have seen) the 
reaction of the nature of the varying animal upon all the multitu- 
dinous agencies which environ it. Thus “the nature of the animal ” 
must be taken as the cause, “the environment” being the stimulus 
which sets that cause in action, and “natural selection” the agency 
which restrains it within the bounds of physiological propriety. 

We may compare the production of a new species to the produc- 
tion of a statue. We have (1) the marble material responding to the 
matter of the organism ; (2) the intelligent active force of the sculp- 
tor, directing his arm, responding to the psychic nature of the 
organism, which reacts according to law as surely as in the case of 
reflex action in healing, or in any other vital action; (3) the various 

(1) The existence of internal force must be allowed. We cannot conceive of 4 
universe consisting of atoms acted on indeed by external forces, but having no internal 
power of response to such actions. Even in such conceptions as those of “ physiological 
units”’ and “ gemmules” we have (as the late Mr. G. H. Lewes remarked) given as an 


explanation that very power the existence of which in larger organisms had itself to be 
exp‘ained. 
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conceptions of the artist, which stimulate him to model, responding 
to the environing agencies which evoke variation; and (4) the blows 
of the smiting chisel, corresponding to the action of natural selection. 
No one would call the mere blows of the chisel—apart from both the 
active force of the artist and the ideal conceptions which direct that 
force—the cause of the production of the statue. They are a cause— 
they help to produce it, and are absolutely necessary for its produc- 
tion. They are a material cause, but not the primary cause. This 
distinction runs through all spheres of activity. Thus the inadequacy 
of “ natural selection” to explain the origin of species runs parallel 
with its inadequacy to explain the origin of instinct, as before 
pointed out. 

The formal discoverer of a new fossil is the naturalist who first 
sees it with an instructed eye, appreciates and describes it, not the 
labourer who accidentally uncovers but ignores it, and who cannot 
be accounted to be, any more than the spade he handles, other than 
a mere material cause of its discovery. So we must regard the sum 
of the destructive agencies of nature, as a material cause of the 
origin of new species, their formal.cause being the reaction of the 
nature of their parent organisms upon the sum of the multitudinous 
influences of their environment. This kind of action of “ the organ- 
ism ”—this formal cause—has been compared by Mr. Alfred Wallace, 
and by me, with the action of the organism in its embryonic develop- 
ment; and this, I have further urged, is to be likened to the pro- 
cesses of repair and reproduction of parts of the individual after 
injury, and this, again, to reflex action, and, finally, this last to 
instinct as manifested in ourselves and in other animals also 

The phenomena, then, exhibited in the various processes which 
have been passed in review—nutrition, growth, repair, reflex action, 
instinct, the evolution of the individual and of the species—will, I 
think, abundantly serve to convince him who carefully considers them, 
that a mechanical conception of nature is inadequate and untenable. 
For it cannot be denied that in all these various natural processes, per- 
formed by creatures devoid of self-conscious intellect, there is somehow 
and somewhere a latent rationality, by the imminent existence of which 
their various admirably calculated activities are alone explicable. We 
are compelled to admit that the merely animal and vegetal worlds 
which we regard as irrational, possess a certain rationality. This innate 
mysterious rationality blindly executes the most elaborately contrived 
actions in order to effect necessary or useful ends not consciously 
in view. We have here to consider the question, ‘ How is this blind 
rationality, this practical but unconscious intelligence, explicable ?” 

Edward Von Hartmann, the eloquent prophet of the unconscious 
intelligence of nature, teaches us that such intelligence is the attribute 
of the very animals and plants themselves. 

But can we limit the manifestations of intelligence and quasi- 
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instinctive purpose ‘to the organic world? By no means. The 
phenomena of crystallisation, the repair in due form of the broken 
angle of a crystal, the inherent tendencies of chemical substances to 
combine in definite proportions, and other laws of the inorganic world, 
speak to us of unconscious intelligence and volition latent in it also. 

A perception of this truth has led to the conception of the univeral 
presence of true intelligence, as it were in a rudimentary form, through- 
out the whole material universe—the universal diffusion of what the 
late Professor Clifford called ‘“‘mind-stuff” in every particle of matter. 

Such a belief can, however, be entertained only by those who 
neglect to note the differences of objects presented to the senses, attend- 
ing solely to their resemblances, and describing them by inadequate and 
misleading terms. The habit of perverting language in this manner, 
has been lately well spoken of as using intellectual false coin. By 
such an abuse of language and disregard of points of unlikeness, all 
diversities may easily be reduced to identity. Against such abuse the 
scientific biologist must energetically protest. The expression “life” 
refers to definite phenomena which are not found but in animals and 
plants. The crystal is not really alive, because it does not undergo 
the cycle of changes characteristic of life. It does not sustain itself 
by alimentation, reproduce its kind, and die. Anyone choosing to 
stretch terms may say that molecules of inorganic matter live, because 
molecules exist. But in that case we shall have to create a new term 
to denote what we now call life. We might as well say a lamp-post 
“‘ feels ” because we can make an impression on it, or that crystals 
“‘ calculate” because of their geometrical proportions, or that oxygen 
“Justs”’ after that which it rusts. As the late Mr. G. H. Lewes has 
said: “ We deny that a crystal has sensibility ; we deny it on the 
ground that crystals exhibit no more signs of sensibility than plants 
exhibit signs of civilization, and we deny it on the ground that among 
the conditions of sensibility there are some positively known to us, 
and these are demonstrably absent from the crystal. We have full 
evidence that it is only special kinds of molecular change that exhibit 
the special signs called sentient ; we have as good evidence that only 
special aggregations of molecules are vital, and that sensibility never 
appears except in a living organism, disappearing with the vital 
activities, as we know that banks and trades-unions are specifically 
human institutions.” 

The considerations which are here applied to vital activity, may be 
paralleled by others applied to intelligence. They will show us that how- 
ever profoundly rational may be that world which is commonly spoken 
of as irrational, yet that its rationality is not truly the attribute of 
the various animals which perform such admirably calculated actions, 
but truly belongs to what is the ultimate and common cause of them 
all, and to that only. 

There is, indeed, a logic in mere “ feeling,” there is a logic even in 
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insentient nature; but that logic is not the logic of the crystal nor 
of the brute; its true position must be sought elsewhere. It is in 
them, but it is not of them. 

However, let us patiently consider a little this hypothesis of an 
innate, unconscious intelligence as the cause of the various strictly, or 
analogically, instinctive actions of animals. 

It is in the first place plain that no intelligence could exist so as to 
adjust “means” to “ends,” except by the aid of memory ; and 
“memory” has therefore been freely attributed even to the lower 
animals. Let us see, then, what the term “memory” really denotes. 
Now we cannot be said to remember anything unless we are conscious 
that what is again made present to our mind has been present to our 
mind before. An image might recur to our imagination a hundred 
times, but if at each recurrence it was for us something altogether 
new and unconnected with the past, we could not be said to remember 
it. It would rather be an example of extreme “ forgetfulness ” than 
of “memory.” In “memory,” then, there are and must be two dis- 
tinct elements. The first is the reproduction before the mind of what 
has been before the mind previously, and the second element is the 
recognition of what is so reproduced as being connected with the past. 

There is yet a further distinction which may be drawn between 
acts of true recollection. 

We are all aware that every now and then we direct our attention 
to try and recall something which we know we have for the moment 
forgotten, and which we instantly recognise when we have recalled 
it. But besides this voluntary memory we are sometimes startled by 
the flashing into consciousness of something we had forgotten, and 
which we were so far from trying to recollect that we were thinking 
of something entirely different. 

There are, then, two kinds of true memory—one in which the will 
intervenes, and which may be spoken of as recollection, and the other 
in which it does not, and which may be termed reminiscence. Neither 
of these can exist in a creature destitute of true self-consciousness. 
There are, however, two other kinds of repeated action which take 
place even in ourselves, and which should be carefully distinguished. 

The first of these are practically automatic actions, which are 
repeated unconsciously after having been learned, as in walking, read- 
ing, speaking, and often in playing some musical instrument. In a 
certain vague and improper sense we may be said—having learned 
how to do these things—to recollect how to do them; but unless the 
mind recognises the past in the present while performing them they 
are not instances of memory, but merely a form of habit in which 
consciousness may or may not intervene. 

The second class of repeated actions just referred to are, on the 
other hand, those in which consciousness cannot be made to intervene, 
and are mere acts of organic habit. Thus a man wrecked on an islgnd 
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inhabited by savages, and long dwelling there, may at first have the 
due action of his digestive organs ieapetted by the unwonted food on 
which he may have to live. After a little while, however, the evil 
diminishes, and in time his organism may have “learnt” how to 
correspond perfectly with the new conditions. Then with each fresh 
meal the alimentary canal and glands must practically “ recognise ” 
a return of the recently obtained experience, and repeat its freshly 
acquired power of healthy response thereto. Can “ memory” be 
properly predicated of such actions of the alimentary glands? It 
can be so predicated only by a perversion of language. It is not 
memory, because not only is it divorced from consciousness as it 
occurs, but it cannot anyhow be made present to consciousness. 
Again, a boy at school has had a kick at football, which has left a 
deep scar on his leg. That boy, now become an old man, still bears 
the same scar, though all his tissues have been again and again 
transformed in the course of seventy years. Can the constant repro- 
duction of the mark, in any reasonable sense, be said to be an act of, 
or due to, memory? Evidently it cannot, and neither can it be 
reasonably predicated of any of the actions of plants or of the lowest 
animals. 

As, then, “memory” cannot be predicated, except by an abuse of 
language, of the lower forms of life, it would appear that neither 
intelligence nor rationality can truly exist in them, so as to preside 
over all those actions of nutrition, repair, reproduction, and instinct 
which we have examined and distinguished. 

Nevertheless, Hartmann and his followers do not on this account 
hesitate to ascribe true intelligence to unconscious nature, and though 
such ascription may seem too absurd to deserve serious consideration, 
it would nevertheless be a great mistake to despise such opinions. 
For, as Mr. Lewes truly says,’ “ As there are many truths which cease 
to be appreciated because they are never disputed,” so there are many 
errors which are best exposed by allowing them to run to a head. 
Mr. Butler, who carries this hypothesis of unconscious intelligence to 
its last consequences, asks,” “What is to know how to do a thing?” 
His answer is, “Surely, to do it.” And he represents how, when 
many things have been perfectly learnt, they may be performed un- 
consciously. In avery amusing chapter on “Conscious and uncon- 
scious knowers,” he says, “‘ Whenever we find people knowing they 
know this or that . . . . they do not yet know it perfectly. ” In 
another place he says,® “Ww e say of the chicken that it knows how 
to run about as soon as it is hatched . . . . but had it no know ledge 
before it was hatched? It grew eyes, * athers, and bones; yet 


(1) Problems of Life and Mind, ii. iii. iv. of Third Series, p. 85. 
(2) Life and Habit, p. 55. 
(3) Unconscious Memory, p. 30. 
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we say it knew nothing about all this... . What, then, does it 
know? Whatever it knows so well as to be unconscious of knowing 
it. Knowledge dwells on the confines of uncertainty. When weare 
very certain we do not know that we know. When we will very 
strongly, we do not know that we will.” 

Now the fact is that there is great ambiguity in the use of the word 
know. Just as before with the term memory, so also here, certain 
distinctions must be drawn if we would think coherently. 

A. To “know,” in the highest sense which we give to the word, 
is to be aware (by a reflex act) that we really have a certain given 
perception. It is a voluntary, intelligent, self-conscious act, parallel to 
that kind of memory which we before distinguished as “ recollection.”’ 

B. We also say we “know” when we do not use a reflex act, but 
yet have a true perception—a perception accompanied by conscious- 
ness—as when we teach, and in most of our ordinary intellectual acts. 

C. When we so “know” a thing that it can be done with perfect 
unconsciousness, we cannot be said to “know” it intellectually, 
although in doing that thing our nervous and motor mechanism acts 
(in response to sensational stimuli) as perfectly as, or more perfectly 
than, in our conscious activity. -The “knowledge” which accom- 
panies such “ unconscious action” is improperly so called, except in 
so far as we may be able to direct our minds to its perception, and so 
render it worthy of the name—as we have seen we may direct 
attention to our unsconscious reminiscences, and so make them con- 
scious ones. In the same way then in which we have already dis- 
tinguished such acts of memory (while unconscious) as sensuous 
memory, so we may distinguish such acts of apprehension (while un- 
conscious) as sensuous cognition. By it we can understand, to a certain 
extent, what may be the “knowledge” or “ sensuous cognition ”’ of 
mere animals. 

D. Besides the above three kinds of apprehensions, we may distin- 
guish others which can be only very remotely, if at all, compared 
with knowledge, since they can never, by any effort, be brought 
within the sphere of consciousness. Such are the actions of our 
organism by which it responds to impressions in an orderly and 
appropriate but unfelt manner—the intimate actions of our visceral 
organs, which can be modified, within limits, according to the influ- 
ence brought to bear on them, as we may see in the oarsman’s hand, 
the blacksmith’s arm, and the ballet-dancer’s leg. 

If such actions could be spoken of as in any sense apprehensive, 
they would have to be spoken of as “organic cognitions,” but they 
may be best distinguished as “organic response” or “ organic corres- 
pondence.”” 

That the inorganic world, no less than the organic, is instinct with 
reason, and that we find in it objective conditions which correspond 
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with our subjective conceptions, is perfectly true ; but when once the 
profound difference between mere organic habit and intellectual 
memory is apprehended, there will be little difficulty in recognising 
the yet greater difference between “ organic correspondence ” and the 
faithfulness of inorganic matter to the laws of its being. 

That the absence of consciousness in actions which are perfectly 
performed, does not make such actions into acts of “ perfect know- 
ledge,” is demonstrated by every calculating machine. No sane 
person can say that such a machine “ possesses” knowledge, though 
it is true that it “exhibits” it. Similarly we must refuse to apply 
the terms “memory” and “intelligence” to the merely organic 
activity of animals and plants. 

The assertion that in the vegetal and lowest animal forms of life 
there is an innate but unconscious intelligence, is an assertion which 
contains an inherent contradiction, and is therefore fundamentally 
irrational. Anyone who says that blind actions (in which no end is 
perceived or intended) are truly intelligent ones, abuses language. 
The meaning of words is due to convention, and anyone who calls 
such actions truly intelligent, divides himself from the rest of man- 
kind by refusing to speak their language. 

What experience have we which can justify such a conception as 
that of “unconscious intelligence?” Weare indeed aware of a multi- 
tude of actions which are evidently the outcome of intelligence, but 
which (like the analogous action of a calculating machine) are per- 
formed by creatures really unconscious, though they may possess con- 
sentience. But consciousness is the accompaniment of all those 
actions which we know to be intellectual and rational. Our experi- 
ence then contradicts the hypothesis of the existence of any such 
thing as “ unconscious intelligence.” Such a thing is indeed no true 
concept, for it is incapable not only of being imagined but also of 
being really conceived of. It resembles such unmeaning expres- 
sions as “a square pentagon ”’ or a “ pitch-dark luminosity.” 

Nevertheless, our experience is in favour of the existence of an 
intelligence which can implant in and elicit from unconscious bodies 
activities which are intelligent in appearance and result. Thus we 
can construct calculating machines and train animals to perform many 
actions which have a delusive semblance of rationality. 

“Truly intelligent action” we know as being intelligent and 
rational in its foresight, and therefore as necessarily conscious in the 
very principle of its being. 

“Unconsciously intelligent action,” improperly called “ intelligent ” 
or “wise,” is that which is intelligent and wise only as to its results, 
and not in the innermost principle of the creatures (whether living or 

mere machines) which perform such action. To speak technically, 
we have “ formal” and “ material ” intelligence, as we have “ formal ” 
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and “material’’ vice and virtue.! We have already distinguished 
between the “formal” and the merely “material” discoverer of 
new fossil, and this distinction is one which it is most important to 
bear in mind. It is the failure to apprehend this distinction which 
is the root of a vast number of modern philosophical errors, and the 
error which consists in asserting the reality of ‘“ unconscious intelli- 
gence” is one of them. 

In fact “ intelligence” exists very truly, in a certain sense, in the 
admirably directed actions blindly performed by living beings. It is 
not, however, “formally” in them, but exists formally in their 
ultimate cause. Nevertheless that intelligence is so implanted with- 
in them that it truly exists in them “ materially ” though it is not 
“ formally ’’ in them. 

We have here, then, the answer to the question, “ What is the 
rationality of the irrational?” It is a rationality which is very 
really, though not materially, present in the irrational world, while- 
it is formally present in that world’s cause and origin. 

To every Theist this answer will be a satisfactory one. To him 
who is not a Theist there is no really satisfactory answer possible. 
This is a question not of theology but of pure reason antecedent to 
all theology. To reason, and to reason only, I appeal when I affirm 
that the existence of a constant, pervading, sustaining, directing, and 
all-controlling but unfathomable Intelligence which is not the in- 
telligence of irrational creatures themselves, is the supreme truth 
which nature eloquently proclaims to him who with unprejudiced 
reason and loving sympathy will carefully consider her ways. He 
can hardly fail to discover, immanent in the material universe, “ an 
action the results of which harmonize with man’s reason; an action 
which is orderly, and disaccords with blind chance, or ‘a fortuitous 
concurrence of atoms,’ but which ever eludes his grasp, and which 
acts in modes different from those by which we should attempt to 
accomplish similar ends.”? For myself, I am bound humbly to con- 
fess that the more I study nature the more I am convinced that in 
the action of this all-pervading but inscrutable and unimaginable 
intelligence, of which self-conscious human rationality is the utterly 
inadequate image, though the image attainable by us, is to be sought 
the sole possible explanation of the mysterious but undeniable pre- 
sence in nature of a rationality in that which is in itself irrational. 

Sr. Grorce Mivarrt. 

(1) Thus a man wishing to aid another, but who by miscalculation causes his death, 
does an action which is “ materially’? homicidal, though ‘‘ formally” his action is a 
virtuous one. Similarly a man may be ‘materially ’’ a bigamist but not ‘‘ formally,” 


as when he has married a second wife being honestly convinced that his first wife was 
dead. 


(2) Lessons from Nature, ch. xii. p. 374. John Murray, 1876. 








SHAKESPEARE’S FUGUES. 


WHATEVER value may be attached to the Hamlet critique in Wil. 
helm Meister, its significance is beyond question. It marks an epoch 
in Shakespearian criticism. It disclosed the secret of Shakespearian 
analysis. It showed that Hamlet was written upon one dominant 
thought, and the succeeding school, of which Meister himself—let us 
not say Goethe—was the founder, glancing with a “fine frenzy” 
down the vista of critical possibilities, took in hand all the dramas 
with the foregone conclusion of an underlying “ metaphysical unity.” 
Macbeth was shown to be a “consistent theme upon ambition,” A/’s 
Well a lay sermon upon “ female persistency ”—each of the dramas, 
in fact, a sort of peach whose sovereign interest for mankind lay in 
the morsel at the core. 

Whatever strange discoveries this kind of criticism may have 
made in its wanderings, it began by taking one step towards the 
truth. It is not an “Open Sesame” to the secret of Shakespeare, 
but it suggests something which is more consistent if less ambitious. 
It touched, as it were in the dark, a characteristic that marks all the 
periods of Shakespeare’s dramatic life—that habit of playing upon 
one subject or several subjects in a drama, transposing the subject 
into different characters, and continually recurring to it with repeti- 
tions and variations, so that the drama presents something which 
resembles the continual recurrence of subject, answer, and counter- 
subject ina fugue. This is not identical with the “central idea.” 
Even in the case of Macbeth, it would be less correct to regard the 
drama as “a consistent theme upon ambition,” to draw attention 
from the main characters to this supposed central idea, which gives 
the drama its unity, than to leave out of account this metaphysical 
unity and observe the magnificent counterpoint that results from the 
combination of the subject in Macbeth himself, its transposition as 
answer a fifth higher in Lady Macbeth, and its recurrence as counter- 
subject in Banquo. Ambition will not explain the drama: it will 
not explain Macbeth, nor Lady Macbeth, nor Banquo. But it is 
repeated throughout the drama in different transpositions, just as a 
subject is transposed and repeated throughout a fugue. The German 
“central idea” will never explain the pose of Twelfth Night, nor 
guide us through the complex structure of A Midsummer Nighi’s 
Dream. Where it does seem to hold, it is due to circumstances 
other than those suggested by the critic. Even the plausibility of 
Wilhelm Meister’s theory is due to the predominance in Hamlet of 
the single character, Hamlet. Similarly, if Othello is the hero of a 
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drama, and Othello is jealous of his wife, jealousy is bound to be the 
dominant if not the tonic note of the drama; and in such a drama as 
All's Well, where the interest centres in the heroine, if the heroine 
has a preponderant characteristic, that will be the preponderant tone 
throughout. Where the interest is not centered in the strength or 
the suffering of single characters, the German hypothesis fails and 
dribbles itself away into a Targum of second-sighted Rabbinism. 

The name here given to this characteristic of much of Shake- 
speare’s writing has the questionable advantage of not meaning too 
much. It is suggestive rather than explanatory. It does not imply 
that Shakespeare composed one of his dramas as Bach composed a 
fugue. But it metaphorically describes an undeniable characteristic 
of his work, a method which he adopts at the outset of his dramatic 
career in The Comedy of Errors and one that might be traced until 
he breaks his staff and drowns his book in The Tempest. 

In The Comedy of Errors we observe the principle in its crudest 
form. The mistaken identity of the two brothers is a common- 
place of classical comedy. But Shakespeare is not content with 
the twins Antipholus. He reduplicates the idea of twin brothers 
indistinguishable. He gives us also the two servants as like as 
two peas, And as if there were not enough of matrimonial dis- 
arrangement likely to arise from the wrong husband Antipholus, 
he makes Dromio of Syracuse also due to a woman that claims 
marriage of him, while he makes the master double-mistressed in 
the frank ‘ Well met, Antipholus,” of her who asks of him the 
gold chain which his other self promised. Still the work is crude 
and almost juvenile. The theme has no strength of tone. Its scope 
is only the laughter that crackles. Except for the little garden- 
fount of emotion in the Luciana scenes, it is unmoistened through- 
out. As for the structure of the composition, it is a mere case of 
multiplication by two twice over. 

Between The Comedy of Errors and A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
there are stronger points of resemblance than the veritable conver- 
sion of Dromio of Syracuse into an ass because of a woman, in the 
person of Bottom the weaver. A Midsummer Night’s Dream is a 
Comedy of Errors in another world. It is built upon the same 
strange confusion of persons, but it is heralded by all the poetry of 
love and evolved under the influence of the fairies. Its prodigal 
imagination is, with all its fluency and freedom, curiously surrounded 
by a mechanism as artificial as anything in the early days of Shake- 
speare. Setting aside the group of fairies and the group of Athe- 
nian mechanics—who by the way counterbalance one another as a 
pair—all the other characters, except Egeus and Philostrate, fall in 
two and two as regularly as the ladies and gentlemen in a grand 
march. Theseus and Hippolyta drift on a stream of love that does 
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run smooth; Oberon and Titania, the fairy sovereigns, with their 
matrimonial disagreements, are set over against the mortal sove- 
reigns; Lysander is made for Hermia, Demetrius for Helena; while 
the mock drama of Bottom and Flute has a mirror for them all in 
the love of Pyramus and Thisbe. Estrangement and false enamour- 
ment are played upon throughout. Oberon is estranged from 
Titania, and each accuses the other of unfaithful love; Oberon is 
blamed with Hippolyta, and retaliates upon Titania by flinging 
Theseus at her. Demetrius is in love with Lysander’s lady, and 
Lysander becomes estranged from his own love and enamoured of 
her who is enamoured of Demetrius. Demetrius again is brought 
back from pursuit of a love that loves him not, to a sudden love of 
her who has been till now pursuing him, and who now turns away, 
and those who were formerly rivals for Hermia are transformed into 
rivals for Helena. The purple juice of the same “little western 
flower” that estranged the eyes of Lysander wrongly and of Deme- 
trius rightly, makes Titania enamoured of the “sleek smooth head ” 
and the “ fair large ears” of her “ gentle joy,’ Bottom. When each 
has got his own again, the hitherto unsmooth course of love, now 
quieted into reconcilement and gladness, is mirrored yet refracted 
with a half-satirical pathos in the dark glass of that “ merry and 
tragical”’ scene of “‘ young Pyramus and his love Thisbe.” 

These are two instances from Shakespeare’s earlier work. It is 
at once apparent that the characteristic which has been compared to 
a fugue is here in great measure dependent upon the antithetical 
balance of structure in these dramas. Dr. Dowden, following a 
German critic, Hebler, has remarked the almost geometrical arrange- 
ment of parts adopted by Shakespeare before he has acquired the 
freedom of mastership in his art. This artificial disposition, so 
manifest in Love’s Labour, in the Two Gentlemen, in Romeo and Juliet, 
and to some extent in all the earlier plays, disappears about the 
middle period of the dramatist. The characteristic hitherto spoken 
of is in the early dramas closely connected with their artificial 
grouping, but it does not disappear when the symmetrical mechanism 
disappears. It is prominent in Twelfth Night, a drama in which the 
stilted staywork of the earlier efforts is transformed into the easy 
equipoise of a perfectly healthy figure. In the great tragic period it 
is even more prominent than anywhere else. It might be interesting 
to consider how far it is an outcome of Shakespeare’s earlier method 
of construction. Perhaps his body acquired a peculiar swing when he 
was using the stilts, and he has never got rid of it, Emphatically, 
it is a characteristic which he consciously retains and employs for 
artistic ends. Hebler has not taken notice of this other peculiarity 
of the dramas he treats of, dependent upon and perhaps springing 
out of the geometry which he has demonstrated. All the dramas he 
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discusses, moreover, are so-called comedies ; he does not mention the 
tragedies. It is striking, too, that he does not include Twelfth Night. 
In that comedy we are relieved of the leg-about stiltedness which 
makes while it mars The Two Gentlemen of Verona, yet he who runs 
may read therein the fugue upon woman’s wooing. Viola woos the 
Duke, Olivia woos Cesario, Maria woos Sir Toby. In the comic 
parts of the drama there is a further illustration of the same kind of 
work in the fooling of Sir Andrew Aguecheek and Malvolio. To 
begin with the former, in the first scene where Sir Andrew appears 
he is manifestly a man born for ridicule; nature has so made him. 
Similarly, the first time Malvolio opens his mouth it is to utter wise 
foolishness and make himself a butt. They are two of nature’s fools, 
both stuffed to the eyes with conceit; but the one is a simpleton 
without redemption, the other sophisticated beyond common sense. 
Sir Andrew, with his caper-cutting, has no shadow of dignity ; 
Malvolio is altogether surrounded with airs of consequence. Thus 
the subject is differently set in the two parts: in Malvolio, so to 
speak, it is a fourth deeper, and something corresponding to fugual 
counterpoint is the result. The harmony is strengthened by both 
being brought to shame in the same cause—their courtship of 
Olivia, and by the same persons—Maria and Sir Toby ; it is rendered 
more subtle by the one fool assisting in the ridiculing of the other. 
Whenever one or other reappears the subject is renewed. It is 
heard throughout the drinking scene, with the difference that Sir 
Andrew makes a fool of himself, Malvolio is fooled by the company. 
The same difference is preserved in the double dénowement, that acme 
of Shakespeare’s comic genius. Sir Andrew only requires to be 
hustled forward ; Malvolio must be limed ; but both are utterly gulled. 
You follow the fugue through all the repetitions of the subject until 
you approach the finale. You expect the close, but immediately 
before the end and without warning the subject is taken up and 
repeated by another part with overpowering effect in the fooling of 
Sir Toby himself. The comic effect of this double gulling of two 
such wooers, heightened as it is by the unexpected recoil of Sir Toby’s 
boomerang on his own head, yet mellowed and deprived of all 
cynicism by the hearty laugh of the good old knight, is unrivalled 
throughout the whole of Shakespeare. 

The impression of the other subject made prominent in the drama 
is similarly emphasized by the fugual repetition of woman’s wooing. 
The varied grace of the three women affords large scope for the most 
refined and subtle variations on the one theme. 

‘‘Orsino! I have heard my father name him; 
He was a bachelor then,” 
is the keynote of Viola, the artfully artless. There is a half-sugges- 
tion, in the mention of her father’s name, that her girlish fancies 
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once before hung themselves round this duke on whose territory she 
is cast. ‘TI’ll serve this duke!” and with her naive, brave modesty 
she dresses herself in boy’s clothes and wins him before he knows it. 
The laughing shrew, Maria, plays off her cleverness against Sir 
Toby till she can bring him to her with a wag of her finger, and 
he surrenders himself to this “ youngest wren of nine,”’ this “ most 
excellent devil of wit,” as hearty a victim as ever yielded his neck 
for a woman to set her foot on. Olivia, unwilling and sorrow-dulled, 
first learns love from the lips of the persistent fair page, and courts 
him with favours and sweet-spoken liberties, as the lady of high 
degree one beneath her in station. Yet in none of the cases is the 
subject a simple repetition of Helena running after Demetrius in the 
Midsummer Night, or of the half-tragic passion and conquest of 
Queen Helena in All’s Well. The Duke is not aware that a woman 
is wooing him. Olivia is not aware that she is wooing one of her 
own sex. Maria rather flirts the heart out of Sir Toby’s breast than 
woos it. And there is none of the rude aversion on the man’s part 
that we find in the case of Demetrius and of Bertram. The Duke is 
fond of his page-wooer. Viola, with her quaint “I am the man,” is 
half humoured with her pathetical-ludicrous situation. Sir Toby 
simply lets himself go, and relishes it immensely. But the Duke 
does none of the wooing until he is won; nor does Cesario in his odd 
predicament run away, though he does not mean to let the thing go 
too far; nor does Sir Toby make advances and figure as a lover. . It 
is a fugue for female voices. Our ear is arrested not more by the 
piquancy of the simple theme, as it is transposed from the sweet 
mezzo-soprano of Viola to suit Maria’s shrill treble and the strong 
and tender alto of Olivia, than it is by the subtle and strange sur- 
prise of the transitions and variations ;—the seeming boyhood that 
covers Viola’s maiden blush before the Duke reappearing as the 
“youth’s perfections” that creep “with an invisible and subtle 
stealth” in Olivia’s eyes. Girl Viola in love with the Duke, the 
Duke with Olivia, Olivia with boy Viola; boy Viola with “ barful 
strife” acting as love’s messenger from him for whom girl Viola 
pines in thought, to her who is her unconscious and unwilling rival; 
wooing a wife for him whose wife she herself would be ; wooing her 
own rival, and to her dismay winning not for her master but for 
herself; while Olivia, beginning by loving one than whom, “ poor 
lady, she were better love a dream,” is brought by nature’s bias to 
a “most happy wreck,” and having wooed both a maid and a man, 
ends in wedding herself to the right sex by mistake. Maria’s part 
is made elaborate by none of those involutions and complexities ; she 
simply opens her full battery of woman’s wit and carries Sir Toby 
by storm. 

We see the same heightening of effect here as we saw in the more 
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comic parts of the drama, and as we shall see presently in the 
tragedies. In the tragedies the fugual device is employed in a some- 
what different way, but the difference may be considered due to the 
difference between the two forms of dramatic art. Comedy demands 
incident, tragedy demands passion; the fugues in Shakespeare’s 
earlier work are fugues of circumstance, those in his tragic work are 
of the soul. But just as Shakespeare never gives us mere incident 
without the human interest, so the refraction which flings a prismatic 
brilliance over his comedies is never a mere refraction of unspiritual 
circumstance, but has always a full blending of the hues of cha- 
racter; and just so is there a counterpart blending of circumstance 
when he reveals the lightnings of the life-storm, and the souls of 
men ground out of shape by the destiny that makes life tragic. 
Still the difference holds. The fugual subject in The Midsummer 
Night was false enamourment; in Othello it is jealousy. There is 
not a chalk-line of distinction, that in the former we have an event 
and in the latter a passion, for the passion is entangled in the weft 
of circumstance, and the event is suffused with light from the soul. 
But we see the difference if we place side by side Titania fondling 
the long ears of Bottom, and Othello demanding the strawberry 
handkerchief while his wife pleads for Cassio. The difference is just 
the difference between comedy and tragedy; between the sunshine 
of life and the shadow of death; between the finite that surrounds 
us and the infinite that is within us. 

The “ growth of Shakespeare’s mind and art” is faithfully reflected 
in his employment of this device. We saw how crudely it began in 
The Comedy of Errors, how it was refined and rendered more intricate 
in The Midsummer Night’s Dream, how it was perfected for all the 
purposes of comedy in the subtle changes and contrasts and the 
complex harmonies of Twelfth Night. We shall now see how, in the 
lurid passage of his life that follows, he employs the same device to 
intensify the pity and the terror, while he lets us hear the tread of 
destiny and the cry of broken lives. 

Hamlet is a tale of worldling and idealist, of hearts grown rotten 
and souls driven mad, enveloped in the shadow of suicide, and over- 
hung by the wraith from the other world. Madness is one of the 
themes. We are prepared for it by the utter weariness of the first 
soliloquy, sinking into the dull despair of its closing phrase— 


‘* Break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue.” 


A new note, loud and thrilling, is struck in the next words of 
Hamlet alone, “ My father’s spirit in arms!” and then we hear, not 
the theme itself, as we had anticipated, but a weird transposition of 
it, ringing out in the anguish of those half-delirious moments when 
Hamlet’s soul seems just on the hither brink :— 
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‘*O all you host of heaven! Oearth! What else ? 
And shall I couple hell ? 


O most pernicious woman ! 

O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain ! 

My tablets! mee% it is I set it down 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain ; 
At least, I’m sure it may be so in Denmark.” 


Again we hear a transposition of the theme in the slight preluding 
manner of Hamlet’s “antic disposition ””—madness arranged in a 
falsetto. We follow the subtle and shifting fugue, from the tragic 
«“ Ah, ha, boy! art thou there, truepenny?” “ Well said, old mole!” 
to the half comic “ Excellent well; you are a fishmonger ;’’ and back 
again from the feigned inanity of “ As by lot, God wot,” “ It came 
to pass, as most like it was,’’ once more to the perils of the tottering 
verge. We follow the intricacies and involutions of this curious 
ricercata through the scene where Hamlet greets Ophelia at her 
orisons, through his galvanic excitement at the play within the play, 
through his foiling and fooling of the courtiers, through the closet 
scene with his mother, until at last all intricacy and involution are 
set aside, and we descend upon the bare theme, unadorned, uncon- 
cealed, piercing with its simple wail, in “ Bonny sweet Robin is all my 
joy.” 


We have here, then, a fugue upon madness, in which the piteous 


case of Ophelia is blended and contrasted with Hamlet’s transforma- 
tion ; and this latter is again broken up into two parts—the falsetto 
in which Hamlet appears “far gone, far gone,” and the sharp cry 
that breaks from him when his real malady is burning into his brain. 
But there are other subjects in the drama treated in the same way. 
Polonius first tempts his daughter’s trustfulness and truth with his 
diabolic wisdom and his low suspicions. He backs up his “ few pre- 
cepts” by giving Reynaldo a lesson in lying, and directions to play 
the spy upon his son’s behaviour. In the next scene the king and 
queen, in more politic phrase, give a similar commission to Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern to play the spy upon their son. Polonius 
crowns himself in the intrigue by which he gets his simple child to 
join the espionage upon her lover. Hamlet is spied upon at every 
hand—alone, with his mother, with Ophelia ; and he encounters the 
spies with a subtlety outmatching theirs. Claudius is untrue to his 
brother, the queen to her late lord’s memory, Ophelia to her lover, 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to their college friend; and the oppo- 
site side of the same idea is variously expressed in the tragic con- 
stancy of Hamlet to the ghost’s mission, in the pretentious bluster of 
Laertes’ mock-heroical loyalty to his dead father and sister, and the 
quiet and steadfast fidelity of Horatio. The treachery of the “cursed 
hebenon”’ is twice repeated in Hamlet’s letters to England, and twice 
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again in the poisoning of the wine and of the rapier in the last scene. 
Espionage, unfaithfulness, and treachery are taken up in different 
parts, repeated, varied, and interwoven, both in the characters and in 
the situations, until they haunt the listener like a mocking laugh, and 
he feels their evil presence touching him in the atmosphere. 

Of Macbeth I have already said a word. The leading theme is 
taken up in its full hard strength by the leading character, and yet 
discoursed withal in such a manner that its strains have a sublime 
poetry in them. In Lady Macbeth it reaches a feminine shrillness, 
vehemence, ferocity. Macbeth thinks of the “ golden opinions” he 
has won, of “ the be-all and the end-all,” of his double trust of 
hospitality and kinship, of “pity, like a naked, new-born babe 
striding the blast ”’—all putting curb upon his “ vaulting ambition.” 
Lady Macbeth, unsexed and inhuman, applies the goad with a 
merciless fury that makes the blood curdle. The subject is renewed 
with again a different tone in Banquo—easier, evener, colder— 
reminding us of one who sings his part correctly, without a gleam 
of genius. His ambition falls upon our ears like a soulless echo, a 
voice robbed of its passion, coming from rocks in the distance, and 
bringing with it a restful suspense. We listen to the genuine sound, 
the full-throated and unmistakable directness of utterance in— 

‘*To be thus is nothing; but to be safely thus!” 


And again repeated with the same clear intensity, but this time 
piteously softened, like the woman’s heart from which it breaks :— 
‘* Nought’s had, all’s spent.” 


Of a part with this cunning harmony are the haunting refrains 
that come up from time to time throughout the piece. The scream 
of the owl may seem to sound through the livelong night that over- 
shadows more than half this drama, but we hear the funereal burden 
upon sleep, and it is supported by another burden of even more 
sombre effect in the hard staccato upon the “ drops of blood.” Mac- 
beth’s “dagger of the mind,” with the gouts of blood upon its 
blade, awakens a phrase that comes up again when he looks at his 
hands after the deed, and asks himself— 

‘* Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand?” 
It returns upon us at other times throughout the drama, until we 
hear it finally in the remorseful terrors of the sleep-walking scene. 

This voice in sleep has also the dying cadence of that refrain first 
chanted by Macbeth in his half-distraught, half-inspired moments 
when the murder is just done :— 

‘* Sleep no more, 
Macbeth shall sleep no more... 


Glamis hath murdered sleep; and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more; Macbeth shall sleep no more.’ 
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This is “ the curtained sleep,” ‘the downy sleep, death’s counter- 
feit ;”’ but the reality is abused by no wicked dreams. 
‘** Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 

It is “the innocent sleep” that we first see looked on by the red 
eyes of murder, and last, more terribly tragically than in Duncan’s 
grave, lying slain on the glassy glitter of the guilty queen’s sense- 
closed open eyes. 

Macbeth, though not quite so simple that “he who runs may 
read,” is nevertheless the most direct and least complicated of 
Shakespeare’s great works; and there is no other in which one theme 
of the like simple force is so firmly accentuated throughout, and is 
withal so powerful in its unvaried repetition. There is embellish- 
ment, but the embellishment never conceals the hard theme. Yet 
the theme, as we hear it, derives its power from the characters who 
support it. We do not listen to ambition ; we listen to Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth. 

Similar in some respects is the position in Othello of the passion 
upon which the dénouement there depends. Jealousy, indeed, does 
not explain the drama, for we have in it also the tragedy of her 
whose loyal young heart breaks through old ties to follow the 
instinct of her love, and who suffers and dies as Juliet suffered and 
died. It is Desdemona’s tragedy in as full measure as it is Othello’s. 
Still jealousy makes the tragedy; Iago will be satisfied if, in 
his easy, improvising way, he can strike the chord of Othello’s 
jealousy. A passion the very nature of which is to entangle itself 
round a number of victims, readily lends itself to such a device as 
that which we have been considering. Othello is made jealous; he 
is jealous of his wife, and he is jealous of her with Cassio. It is in 
the nature of the passion that there should here be three victims. 
But the passion reflects itself. Roderigo, too, is jealous; Iago is 
jealous; Bianca is jealous for one moment; Emilia begins to be 
filled with that suspicion which is but jealousy in other form. On 
a subject so apparently suited for fugual elaboration we might 
expect to find a composition intricate and complex, with a highly 
developed harmony of parts. We do not find this. We find the 
subject filtering into other parts besides the principal, but jealousy 
in the drama is almost a solo. In the others it is merely incidental ; 
in Othello alone does it become a passion penetrating and absorbing 
his whole nature. There is a prelude in the first act: faint sounds 
of the theme are heard when Iago is playing upon the simple instru- 
ment, Roderigo; and one of the final notes of the Moor’s jealousy is 
struck in Brabantio’s mistrust: — 


‘* Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes to see ; 
She has deceived her father, and may thee.” 


Almost parallel to the “drops of blood” in Macbeth, but with the 
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significance of a cause instead of an effect, is the three-fold repeti- 
tion of the scene with the strawberry handkerchief. It does triple 
work—with Othello, with Bianca, and with Emilia. Othello would 
say, “ Thou hast given it to some man!” Bianca says— 
‘*O Cassio, whence came this ? 

This is some token from a newer friend.” 

Emilia first asks— 
‘What will you do with ’t, that you’ve been so earnest 

To have me filch it?” 

and at last, learning her husband’s villainy— 


‘* May his pernicious soul 
Rot half a graina day!... 
O thou dull Moor! that handkerchief thou speak’st of 
I found by fortune and did give my husband.” 
Similarly Cassio, suing Desdemona to make intercession for him, 
does, in deeper sense than Desdemona thinks, “leave part of his 
grief with her to share with him.” 


‘Hurt ? ay, past all surgery. I have lost the immortal part of myself and 


what remains is bestial. My reputation, Iago, my reputation !” 


Pitiful and guileless, Desdemona takes up his cry, and pleading 
for him who has lost his reputation, she pleads away her own. 
Emilia is blamed, as Desdemona is blamed; and Cassio, innocent 
with Desdemona, is guilty with Bianca. There is further a pecu- 
liarly refined instance of this same characteristic of Shakespeare’s 
work in the likeness and unlikeness of Desdemona and Bianca—both 
insulted for the same guilt, Cassio’s kisses on their lips; the inno- 
cence of the longtime friend that can recall the wooing days when 
Cassio bore love messages for her refracted in the passion of the 
mistress whose word is— 

‘**And I was going to your lodging, Cassio. 

What, keep a week away? seven days and nights ? 

Eight score eight hours? and lovers’ absent hours, 

More tedious than the dial eight score times!” 
While the faithfulness of the ideal wife, who is true even in her 
“immortal falsehoods,” reflects itself in the wifely fidelity and ten- 
derness of her whose cry utters the whole heart of womanhood :— 

**O Cassio, my dear Cassio— 

Alas! he faints: O Cassio, Cassio, Cassio!” 

Lear is a drama wherein we see the ties of nature broken by 
nature’s self; wives that have chosen them husbands and go down 
as rivals into the stews of lust after another; daughters in whose 
mouths the words of filial love breathe corruption; a son who claims 
nature as his goddess, and reveals nature working in his heart like a 
cancer. The feature hitherto spoken of is more characteristic of 
this than of any other tragedy of the four. Lear’s case is repeated 
in Gloucester’s. The two old men, like one another in their divided 
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ofispring, and united by the bond of nature’s cruelty, are further 
linked together by the manner of their suffering and of their passing 
away. Both are brought to the doors of madness; Lear enters, 
They die, each embracing the child he has wronged. Lear’s last 
words, with his, ‘Pray you, undo this button; thank you, sir,” 
bring up before us Gloucester’s end, when— 
** his flawed heart 

Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief, 

Burst smilingly.” 
So Goneril and Regan reappear in Edmund, Cordelia is found 
again in Edgar. Filial ingratitude and filial fidelity are refracted 
from Lear’s children to Gloucester’s, and in either case the true heart 
is smitten and driven away, while the false establishes itself, and by 
its success brings round the retribution. 

But the illustration of this fugual play is not confined to the 
palpable parallel between Lear and his children and Gloucester and 
his children. There is more than an elaborate parallel ; there is the 
same subtlety of changes in the detail, and the same daring intri- 
cacies of harmony already noticed as characteristic of Twelfth Night 
and of Hamlet. Edgar, driven from his father’s mistaken anger, is 
not a mere counterpart of Cordelia, more than Edmund is of the two 
dragonesses. The counterpart of Edgar’s disownment is the curse 
upon Cordelia, but it is also Kent’s banishment; and the loyalty 
which brings back Kent to follow and guard his old master under 
disguise is a mutation of the same loyalty that makes Edgar an 
unknown guide and guardian to his blinded father. Edgar, too, 
first joins the company of Lear upon the heath, and furnishes the 
fourth of a strange quartette—Lear, once folly in the guise of wisdom, 
and now realising wisdom as he approaches madness; the Fool, 
always wisdom in motley ; Edgar himself, whose words have neither 
wisdom nor pretence of it, but whose pretended madness repeats with 
a difference the real malady of Lear; and Kent, who is Lear’s first 
voice of warning come back to him, whose disguise repeats the dis- 
guise of Edgar, and whose fidelity repeats in other tone the fidelity 
of the Fool. 

There is a flaw in Lear. In this tragedy, as in no other of Shake- 
speare, have we characters tending to lose the vivid and individual 
emphasis of their personality in characteristics. The twist of nature 
in the two daughters and in Edmund is so abnormal, and their 
ingratitude strikes us with such a dead chill, that their persons half 
melt from their individual limning, while their ingratitude starts 
out with almost the circumstantial force of a personality. There 
are touches which redeem these beings to a humanity that is past 
redemption, which, while they are the last strokes added to confirm 
them as utterly lost, at the same time assure us that these creatures 
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certainly lived, though never others lived like them; still we seem 
at times to be moving in a world where evil influences have but 
assumed a human form. The fault is partly due to this very practice 
of Shakespeare’s, of producing an emphasized impression by ringing 
the changes upon single concepts. In all the other dramas we have 
noticed, the device has been completely successful ; here it is only 
not a failure. 

Glancing again at these four tragedies, we observe that while each 
of the four impresses us differently from the others, and while each 
of the four has large diversity within itself, yet the total impression 
of each is not only of a unity amid diversity, but of a unity 
towards which this diversity converges, an impression of unity 
which this very diversity helps to produce. Shakespeare’s tragedies 
are something more than studies upon the deep things of life 
and love and death; they are works of art, and as works of art 
they have and are intended to have an esthetic value. Each of 
these four might almost be said to have its own ground colour. In 
Hamlet the ghastly moonlight and the ashen hues of the ghost 
suffuse the whole play; Macbeth is reddened throughout with the 
flare of the witches’ caldron-fire. Be that as it may, the diversity 
in Hamlet, for example, is as sympathetically as it is instinctively 
selected with a view to the whole, and the impression left is of an 
artistic harmony. The ghost, Ophelia and Polonius, the players, 
the gravediggers and Yorick, Laertes and Horatio, combined with 
the artist’s infallible touch, are all in place here as they would be 
nowhere else. Yorick would have marred Lear as much as the Fool 
would have marred Hamlet. The ghost and the witches have each 
the only place they can occupy. 

Now the device of which I have been speaking plays a double part 
with regard to this artistic effect: on the one. hand it helps to pro- 
duce the impression of unity, and on the other it deepens the wsthetic 
impression. So far from assisting the artist towards a more life-like 
delineation, the device, if employed by hands unsure of large mastery, 
or unskilled in the stroke, would altogether mar the work by present- 
ing us mere ineffective duplicates or tedious repetitions. It is not a 
device that one of our modern playwrights could use with impunity ; 
but Shakespeare, who deals neither in types nor in portraits, but in 
creations, can utilise a single idea with all the variety of nature, and 
without falling into a vapid monotony can employ this single idea 
so as to impart an artistic unity and produce a thrice-emphasized 
artistic impression. Not only is the device similar to the method 
employed in the elaboration of a fugue, but its impression is exactly 
the impression which a fugue leaves. 


Joun G. Dow. 
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In every country the theory of the land laws has depended on the 
fact that land was never intended to be dealt with by free commerce 
and barter, and its sale and exchange have in all times been sur- 
rounded with legal difficulties of every description. Lord Cairns’ 
Act of 1880 deals a death-blow at this doctrine, and recognises once 
for all the importance of rendering land negotiable in the hands of 
limited owners. It requires but one step more to free the land from 
the grip of the law and to render it as negotiable as other forms of 
wealth. In order clearly to understand the structure of land laws it 
is necessary to consider the structure of the society whose affairs are 
regulated by these laws; I must, therefore, say something upon that 
mysterious portion of our polity, the institution of the legal profession, 
its influence on the evolution of the laws, and its modern bearings on 
the future of legal enactments. 

Besides the widely recognised influence of the laws of property in 
conserving and strengthening the foundations of English society, no 
influence has been, or is likely to be, so strongly Conservative as the 
legal profession. It is and has always been directly interested in 
maintaining intact—formerly against powerful monarchs, and of later 
times against a still more powerful democracy—the sacred precedents 
(1) of the old common law, and (2) of the intricate chicaneries of 
feudal enactment and conveyance. The ingenuity with which in 
former centuries the lawyers turned the edge of successive Acts 
of Parliament dealing with the laws of real property, is well known 
to every student of law and history. The lawyer was always 
supreme in the councils of the family, and at every great epoch 
of existence—the marriage, the death, the attainder of the owner or 
the heir—were the moments when his influence was paramount over 
all other counsels. The intricacy of the system and the technicalities 
with which the courts tried to surround themselves, combined with 
the dread that owners of property felt for decisions of the King’s 
courts, threw owners bound hand and foot into the arms of the legal 
profession, the enormous power of whose members to prevent organic 
change has been increased, first, by the ignorance of the early 
nobility ; secondly, by the remarkable character of a body that has 
never possessed large and imposing foundations, whose sole corporate 
property has been its esprit de corps and its almost fantastic veneration 
for legal precedent; thirdly, by the absolute purity of the English 
bench—save for a very few well-known historical examples—during 
five hundred years of the history of jurisprudence. Judges have been 
sent to prison, judges have been deposed, and judges have been 
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tempted in a thousand ways, and alone among European nations, I 
may say alone among English institutions, judges have remained 
incorruptible in their dispensation of justice. The King’s courts may 
have in old days tortured statutes and the common law; in the 
interest of the Crown or the feudal nobility, the equitable jurisdiction 
of the Court of Chancery was always there to see that such judgments 
were modified and justice done. 

Thus sanctified not only by time but also by its purity, this 
system of English laws of property which has been handed down 
to us in its queer garb of feudal ideas, is still, as I aver, the 
foundation stone of the spirit of Conservatism in this country. Its 
lessons are taught daily to the Englishman over every lawsuit he 
engages in. Neither will any great or sweeping changes be effected 
in our social condition so long as the “spirit of the law” remains 
unchanged. An Act of Parliament may be drawn by lawyers, it has 
to be interpreted by the judges; and on the judges’ decision the 
lawyers set to work again to devise methods for turning or defeat- 
ing the intention of the legislature, or for modifying the effect of 
such Act of Parliament so that the Conservative spirit of property 
shall survive. Lawyers may be Radical in Parliament, they are the 
Tories of Tories in their own chambers or in court; and many is the 
Q.C. who must laugh at himself as he pulls off his gown at 4 p.m. to 
go down and vote with his Radical brethren in the evening in the 
House of Commons. 

I have said this much regarding the history of the legal profession 
since it is important beyond all things to notice that it is from the 
hands of an eminent Conservative lawyer and Chancellor that we 
owe this remarkable Act of 1880 on the subject of settled land. This 
Act was introduced and passed in the House of Lords before it was 
sent down to the House of Commons. Its main and principal object is 
virtually to modify the abuses which the strict system of entail and 
settlements has created, while at the same time the principle of entail 
and settlement for tying up land for lives in being and twenty-one 
years after is not attacked. That the effect of the Act will be beneficial 
I will attempt hereafter to show. I will only notice in passing the 
changes which it brings about. 

Formerly, before the passing of this Act, the powers of a tenant for 
life, whether he held under a will, a marriage settlement, or a settle- 
ment executed on the remainder man attaining his majority, depended 
in its operation solely on the terms of the trust deed; that is, the 
tenant for life could not, save by an Act of Parliament and the 
consent of all the parties in remainder, obtain any modification of 
the terms of the trust. If it was provided that no land should 
be bought or sold, not even an earthquake could modify the circum- 
stances for twenty-one years. If it was provided that a certain 
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share of the yearly income should be expended in purchasing, say 
silver plate, not even the ruin of the rental could divert the avail- 
able portion of the income from this first charge. The trust was 
absolute, and the court could only look to the terms of the trust 
deed. Lord Cairns’ Act provides that in all and every circumstance 
the tenant for life shall have the indefeasible power of selling any 
land settled by entail (except the park and mansion)—and this without 
application either to the trustees or court for leave to sell or their 
approval of price obtained—the moneys realised from such sales to 
go as the land would have gone; it confers on the tenant for life 
the right to employ the surplus of moneys so obtained by sale 
of land or heirlooms, and apply these moneys in the improvement 
of lands that are retained, or in paying off mortgages on those 
lands. Such powers as these are greater by far than those of the 
Irish Landed Estates Court Act, for in this case the tenant for life 
had no control over the bargain, whereas Lord Cairns’ Act goes on 
the assumption that it is the interest of the life tenant to effect an 
advantageous sale, and thus leaves him untrammelled by either lease 
or trustees in the management of the trust estate. It must be 
therefore perceived that an immense change has been operated. 
Every single acre of the land of England is now available for sale, 
and the reason why it does not change hands is, first, because there 
is no market for big properties; secondly, that owing to the 
legal obstructions of deeds and conveyances, it is impossible to 
arrange a market for small properties; and thirdly, that there is no 
effective desire on the part of the ordinary cultivators to purchase 
land at any price whatever. It is therefore surprising that Radical 
politicians do not turn their attention to this practical view of this 
land business instead of simply menacing the owners of all landed 
property. At this moment the vast majority of the agricultural 
land of England has fallen to Mr. Parnell’s standard of prairie value 
—temporarily, I believe. 

It is generally stated that on farms, small or large, the average 
value of the buildings, as required for modern agriculture, is about 
£10 an acre; i.e. to build a dwelling-house and homestead on a 
400-acre farm, with all appliances, costs £4,000; or a 200-acre 
farm probably at the rate of rather more per acre; the drainage 
of this land can hardly be put at less than £5 an acre, and the 
incidental expenditure of fences, gates, walls, &., at about £4 
an acre. Besides this, we have the rates and taxes. If this land 
is let, as a great deal of the corn land of England is let to-day, at 
£1 an acre, this would exactly represent 5 per cent. to the landlord 
on the capital he sinks in the land in the shape of improvements 
which he and not his tenant is compelled to keep in permanent 
repair. On the other hand, the owner of town lands pays no rates 
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or taxes. He did not lay one brick upon another on the whole of his 
property; he rarely contributes one farthing to the roads, drainage, 
lighting, or water expenses. If he lets a piece of land on a building 
lease he reserves a high ground rent secured by claims giving him a 
right to enter on the houses built ; at the expiration of the term, the 
houses become his absolute property, and thenceforth his leases 
are invariably rack-renting repairing leases, with re-entry clauses, 
and undertakings on the part of the tenant to paint the inside every 
seven years and outside every three years, and to make no structural 
alteration of any form without leave of the landlord. I have examined 
the form of lease of all the large owners of London property from 
the Crown downwards, and these are the invariable provisions. 
Every generation, as the aggregate wealth of the community becomes 
greater, the landlord of town property becomes more comparatively 
wealthy ; while every generation, as local charges increase, and food 
becomes cheaper owing to facilities of access to the great grain fields 
of the world, the owner of agricultural land becomes poorer. 

It is a strangely mistaken idea to suppose that the great agricul- 
tural landed interest of England enjoys any desirable monopoly. 
On the contrary, I will show that we are on the eve of a great 
industrial crisis when it will be impossible to sell agricultural land, 
much of which land would have to go out of cultivation were it not 
for the timely Act of a Conservative Lord Chancellor ; and that even 
this Act will fail to relieve the land market unless a bold and deter- 
mined attack be made on the permanent Conservative majority—not 
of the House of Lords—but of the legal profession and the convey- 
ancing interest. 

I have said that Lord Cairns’ Act has provided betimes for a com- 
mercial crisis which is fast overtaking this country. His Act, how- 
ever, only goes halfway; he did not venture to attack the legal 
profession. He has not suggested a word about land transfer. The 
simple cure is to sweep away at one blow the entire machinery of 
deeds and substitute in matters of sale a simple mode of registration 
of parcels bought and sold. Deeds were the invention of lawyers ; 
registration is a complete substitute. Let us suppose that formerly 
you could settle and entail ships, stocks, goods, or anything else that 
was an imperishable form of wealth, in the same way that it has been 
the custom with regard to land; and let us suppose that on every 
bargain with regard to ships, stocks, goods, &c., we had to spend 
months drafting deeds, and had to pay for these deeds five and more 
per cent. before a bargain of any sort could be concluded in these 
articles; would it be considered a very great boon to the trade to 
say, We will relieve you of the difficulty you were in of not being 
able to sell these ships, stocks, goods, &c., under any consideration. 
for twenty-one years, but we can do nothing at all to shorten the 
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months which it takes to draw these deeds of transfer, or cheapen the 
cost of these deeds? 

Be it known that under the «gis of the present Lord Chancellor 
the legal profession procured the introduction and passing of a new 
Remuneration of Solicitors Bill, in 1881. The object of this 
measure was to substitute a percentage scale for conveyancing in 
the place of the old system of charging by folios. It cannot be 
said that this change has in any way lessened the legal cost of land 
transfer, though it may have in some ways facilitated the work of 
solicitors and their clerks by lessening the amount of matter to be 
engrossed, and consequently the amount of matter to be perused 
in examination of titles. The total costs of conveying an estate are, 
to all intents and purposes, the same as before—the vendor’s and 
purchaser’s solicitors are both paid for maintaining the complicated 
method of drafting deeds which has been bequeathed to us from 
feudal times. Besides these dual costs which, with incidental expenses 
of all sorts, fall little short of 10 per cent. on the transaction, especially 
if there are mortgages to be paid off and releases of covenant 
to be effected, there is a whole set of charges which an unfortunate 
owner cannot escape in the shape of auctioneer’s or land-broker’s 
costs. The “Institute of Estate Agents” is a body whose head 
quarters are London. That body consists of over fifty estate agents 
who do business in the London district. They advertise their -uarges, 
which are regulated by no legal restrictions. Five per cent. on the 
first £100, 23 per cent. up to £5,000, 14 per cent. for larger sums, is 
their advertised scale for sales of freehold or leasehold properties. 
Valuations and negotiations for sale are charged at similar rates, and 
besides these charges there are, in the case of the sale of lands by 
auction, charges for books and plans of properties sold got up at 
enormous cost, advertisements of sale, and incidental expenses, which 
bring up their total charges to nearly 5 per cent. on the purchase- 
money. The whole operation of transfer of an estate worth, say, 
£10,000, from A to B, if that property be sold by public auction or 
negotiated between land brokers and the transfer effected by two firms 
of solicitors, cannot possibly fall to much less than 15 PER CENT. on 
the capital sum, which passes into the hands of the agent and 
solicitors from out of the pockets of the vendor and purchaser con- 
jointly. It can hardly be wondered at that, with such a system, 
a fall in the value of land produces a deadlock in the land market. 
I will ask any man of business where his trade would go to in 
England if his business was hampered and hindered by this mode of 
treatment ? Ofcourse in former times it was never contemplated that 
land should be sold at all. It was in the spirit of things intended 
that it should remain entailed in families for ever. Lord Cairns’ 
Act has revolutionised this fundamental idea of an agricultural aris- 
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tocracy by giving life owners the power to sell whenever they please, 
and he has been forced to this by the condition of the times ; he has 
not, however, taken the further absolutely necessary step of rendering 
the land saleable by making its transfer feasible. I would ask readers 
to observe the enormous depreciation of the value of any goods that 
are hampered by any market restriction whatever, and I would ask 
owners of landed property especially to consider the enormous injury 
they suffer by having to pay fines of 10 and 15 per cent. on all their 
sales of land, to say nothing of the delays consequent on the intricacy 
of the transfer. , 

If we consider the vast competition which is daily growing 
up to threaten the very existence of the owners of agricultural 
land, I do not think the owners of this form of property can 
too soon realise the absolute necessity of extending their possible 
market. It was the universal custom in the days of the 40s. 
freeholders for land owners to buy up right and left any wretched 
cottage or tenement they could get hold of, so as to control the 
Parliamentary election; and on every large property in England 
there is an enormous list of cottage property, often in a wretched 
condition, which is the result of‘ this old state of things. This 
form of property, after deducting for repairs, &c., does not in any 
case, whether the property be in good order or the reverse, pay 
more than 1 per cent. on its saleable value. Moreover, the difficulty 
of transfer and its cost often precludes its sale. The agricul- 
tural labourer cannot go to a solicitor to convey to him a cottage or 
a garden plot, or an allotment, and it does not pay the landlord to 
convey it to him at his, the vendor’s, cost free of charge. Hence 
this form of property is in a condition of simple deadlock, while 
owners of property are attacked right and left by Radical dwellers 
in town for the condition of cottage property in the rural districts. 

I now come to a somewhat more important class of lessees, 
viz., the holders of small accommodation holdings in the neigh- 
bourhood of important villages and rural towns. These holders 
are often highly rented and would often willingly buy their hold- 
ings were it not for their aversion to deeds and ignorance of 
modes of conveyance and the unnegotiable character of the property 
in case of their death. "What is a man to do, who cultivates a ten to 
twenty-acre plot, and feeds a cow or two, and does a bit of jobbing 
work with a horse and cart for his neighbours, with a parchment deed 
which he does not understand, and which if he were to die would be 
a source of unknown expense to his family after him? The next class 
of lessees is the ordinary tenant-farmer, who is cireumstanced much in 
the same way as the last class of holder. He has a pious horror of 
deeds, and even an agreement for a lease is a form of engage- 
ment he is extremely unwillins; to enter into, as it binds him and his 
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family in case of his death or his serious illness. The larger class of 
tenant-farmer I need not so much consider ; there is, in the present day, 
no heavy demand among that class to purchase their farms, since, 
as I have shown, they have the land at the present rentals, often for 
nothing, and only pay in rent interest on the landlord’s improve- 
ments in the shape of farm buildings, drainage, &c. I have some- 
times thought that tenants for life should be given power to 
contract with their tenants for an excess of rent which should be 
placed as a sinking fund towards the purchase of their holdings. 

It is a well-known fact that a large portion of the land of England 
is mortgaged to an amount averaging, at least, one-third of its value. 
No statistics could be available for ascertaining what the fixed burden 
is, since mortgage-deeds never go beyond solicitors’ offices, and owners 
of properties are naturally averse to their estate charges being known. 
The senseless sentiment which prompted owners to mortgage pro- 
perties up to the hilt in former days of prosperity, rather than 
admit that they were impoverished, has resulted in these bad times 
in the fact that many a mortgaged estate or portion of an estate is 
not producing to-day in rental two-thirds of the amount of the annual 
charge on it, and often less; for such is the entire deadlock of the 
land-market that this property cannot be sold, and one portion of the 
property which is unmortgaged helps to pay the interest at 4 per 
cent. on the property which is charged, while rentals continue to fall 
toaminimum. But it is a by no means impossible contingency that 
half the land of England may be in the market without there being any 
effective purchasers. 

There absolutely is only one method of preparing for so evil a 
day, viz., by abolishing once for all, with one sweep, the entire 
feudal chicanery which surrounds our system of land conveyances. 
The State must afford means for wholesale registration of land on 
a very different basis to the feeble attempts which have been hereto- 
fore made in this direction. 

In entering upon this subject of registration of land in England, 
we must consider what has as yet been done to meet this growing 
need. In the reign of Anne there were Acts of Parliament passed 
for the counties of Yorkshire and Middlesex, for the registration of 
deeds. These Acts are still in force, and in these counties deeds are 
still registered. Two Acts of Parliament—one Lord Westbury’s Act 
of 1872 and Lord Cairns’ Act of 1875—attempted to deal with this 
question of land registration. The legal minds which drafted these 
Acts, however, succeeded in rendering them completely inoperative, as 
may be seen from the evidence given before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on land titles and transfers, 1878. 

In Yorkshire and Middlesex there are offices in which all deeds and 
wills affecting lands must be registered; the penalty in the case of 
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non-registration being that all interest in the land have priority 
according to the date of registration. Thus if A, an owner in fee, 
sells to B, and subsequently to C without notice of B’s claim, then if 
C registers before B he obtains priority over him. This registration, 
however, is not a registration of ¢it/e, but only of the fact that there 
has been a dealing with a particular piece of land. To find out the 
nature of the dealing you require to see the deeds themselves. 

A still more ancient form of registration is that of the old manor 
court with regard to copyholds. The customs of ancient manors 
afford some of the most curious instances of the survival of obsolete 
methods. Here lies embalmed a whole system of feudal customs as to 
registrations of dues of fees and commutation connected therewith. 
Manors, as we know, are bought and sold that were originally 
grants from the Crown to certain persons, who received valuable con- 
siderations when transfers of copyholds held of the lord were effected. 
They comprised rights of toll, of ferry, of market, and even marriage 
dues, all of which have, in the present day, become valueless. The 
one right which makes them valuable is the right they confer of 
ownership to all minerals within the manor. The surface belongs to 
the copyholder indefeasibly ; the stbsoil to the lord. It would be 
curious to know how much of the large fortunes of great landowners is 
derived from manorial rights under other people’s properties through- 
out England. 

In these old manor rolls, which are still kept up at the expense 
of the lord, and by the payment of fees to his legal representative, 
the nature of every transaction regarding the land is clearly set 
forth. The rolls, however, are not referable to any scale or map; and 
the identity of the piece of land which is affected is entirely untrace- 
able, owing partly to the fact that old descriptions are preserved long 
after they have become obsolete. 

What I wish to arrive at is a combination of both principles 
of registration: (1), a registration of title; and (2) a registra- 
tion of evidence as to mweNTITy. Yet it is, as I will attempt 
to show, out of this ancient custom of the court-rolls of a feudal 
manor, that we must evolve a working system for facilitating 
transfers. The manor must become the county, the manor court the 
Registration Court of the chief town of Quarter Sessions, and the 
court-rolls must be the map of the Ordnance Survey of the county, 
together with the ledgers in which will be entered all details 
of ownership and mortgage on the property in question. The 
Ordnance Survey map of the county would have to be corrected in 
aecordance with the entry of sales in the court ledgers, and this map 
should be open to the inspection of any person who paid a simple 
inspection fee to the registrar. The Ordnance Survey is of sufficient 
size to mark off the most delicate boundaries of fields, roads, &c., 
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and is in habitual use to-day for preparing maps of descriptions of 
properties conveyed by sale or lease as now practised. This vast 
Government expenditure which heretofore has been of little public 
use, may thus become the future basis of this much-needed reform, 
for without such a preliminary survey no Registration Court would 
be possible. The whole subject of land transfer is exhaustively 
treated in the evidence given before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons as reported July 16th, 1878. 

The report set forth the complete failures of both Lord Westbury’s 
Act of 1862 and Lord Cairns’ Act of 1876. These Acts attempted 
to provide a system of voluntary registration of titles to land ; owners 
failed completely to avail themselves of these Acts, since registration 
conferred no advantage; it was as costly as a sale of the lands in 
question, owing to the title having to be proved in the usual form ; 
and lastly, solicitors naturally dissuaded their clients from taking 
business out of their hands. The evidence of the registrars and assis- 
tant registrars, Mr. Spencer Follett and Mr. Hallett Holt, gives a 
-very complete view of the difficulties of registration if titles have to 
‘be proved. A whole constellation of conveyancing solicitors give 
valuable evidence to prove that “registration of deeds” is all that 
could possibly be required, which simply means that solicitors must 
continue as heretofore to feed upon the landowner, while Sir Robert 

‘Torrens affords a useful and instructive sketch of the land registra- 
tion system he was instrumental in establishing for South Australia. 
‘The pretended objection of the solicitors to the Australian system 
was that the land titles held direct from the Crown in the colonies 
are a far simpler affair to register than our complicated conveyances. 
Suggestions are made that if possessory titles were registered on the 
occasions of sale or resettlement the efflux of time would render such 
registration absolute. It did not, however, occur to any of the 
witnesses to suggest turning the whole difficulty, by “setting aside 
the examination and proving of deeds in fofo,’’ and substituting the 
simple process of making a possessory title become de facto an absolute 
title by the simple method of efficient public notice, and forcing 
owners to look after their own interest by preventing other persons 
registering their lands. The committee remained absorbed in the 
belief that deeds could not be got rid of by any other method than by 
a systematic proof of the titles, and the entire weight of the legal pro- 
fession was exerted to make their evidence tell in the same direction. 

It cannot, however, be too clearly stated that if the smallest 
remnant of sanctity is permitted by the legislature to remain about a 
deed affecting the sale of land, the legal profession will infallibly 
employ this means for inducing their clients unversed in legal matters 
to have recourse to this system in preference to any alternative the 
liberality of the legislature may offer in its place. The consequence 
would be that legislation on this matter would prove abortive, 
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and that for the one-hundredth time in land legislation the legal 
profession had frustrated and defeated the legislature. Com- 
pulsory registration of titles would be most unfair on the owners of 
property, except in the case of future settlements. Life owners could 
not pay for the expense themselves, and it would be unbearable to 
allow the legal profession to reap such a harvest out of the corpus 
of properties as enforced registration of a title within a specified 
number of years would entail. A simple, and at the same time 
efficacious, mode of registration suggests itself which would avoid the 
proving of a title. Let Registration Courts be created in every chief 
town of Quarter Sessions, and let the expenses of the registrar’s office 
be paid by a county rate levied on the freeholds in the county assess- 
ments. As the Registration Courts came into function these expenses 
would be more and more nearly met by the fee paid for the registra- 
tion of titles, which would be infinitely smaller than the present cost 
of conveyancing deeds. The ledgers of the court would be of two 
forms ; first, a ledger containing all holders in fee, and, secondly, a 
ledger containing a register of life owners, and all owners in re- 
mainder, and the mortgages would be entered in both ledgers in 
a separate column. A separate scale of fees would be charged for 
registration by life owners and settlements, since people must pay for 
their luxuries. Of course, when a tenant for life died, the person 
next in title would be put on the register instead. As the character 
of the properties becomes smaller, details would become less, so that 
with regard to small parcels the entries would become exceedingly 
simple and easy of registration. The fundamental principle of the 
entry should be the tracing from the Ordnance Survey of a 
convenient scale which would accompany every entry, and this 
map would be referable again, whether it were a small plot or a large 
farm, by a number to the larger part of the 25-inch Ordnance Survey, 
which would be posted and coloured in the names of owners as a 
yearly standard of check or reference. Copies of ledgers and maps 
might be kept, to insure safety of title, in the County Court, and 
should be open to public inspection for the payment of a fee to the 
registrar. 

If it be objected that such a system would lay bare to the curious 
the family arrangements of parties and the financial condition of their 
properties, it must be replied that everything is not obtainable, and 
that if secrecy of family arrangements is indispensable, it is not 
proposed to make immediate registration compulsory. If registration 
is not to be compulsory, it will then be said, Where is the probability 
that persons will be desirous to register their land? The answer is 
found by giving the foundation principle of the change we wish to 
introduce regarding the question of title—namely, the abolition of 
deeds. Let it be provided that any owner of property in a county 
may, on the affidavit of three reputable resident neighbours, not 
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necessarily landowners, but taxed to the county, go to the Registra- 
tion Court of the chief town of Quarter Sessions of the district, and 
there enter on the ledger of the court those lands described in the 
affidavit ; let evidence be given to the registrar that six months’ clear 
notice has been served on all boundary owners to this land, and let 
there be twelve months’ further notice given by advertisement 
regularly from the registrar’s office in the local papers that such and 
such lands have been entered for the registration of titles in the name 
of A. B. If after the expiration of the period of eighteen months no 
objections have been raised by other parties, who can show cause to 
the registrar that the title to these lands may be called in question, let 
this entry of these lands on the ledger of the office be an indefeasible 
title, and from henceforth take the place of all deeds. An attested 
copy of this entry, with a tracing of land in question on the back of 
certificate, obtained on payment of a fee, to be at all times a sufficient 
title to the owner. If, however, either the boundary landowners, 
whether of lands registered or not, or any party who, in consequence 
of the public notice, may show cause why the presumptive owner 
may be not the real owner, come forward and present through himself 
or his solicitor a caveat in support of his allegations, let the pre- 
tending owner be then compelled to prove his title in the ordinary 
course, an action for costs being of course open to this person 
against the objector if he can prove the objection is frivolous. The 
principle of such an enactment as this would be much the same as 
that which holds good regarding the right to trade marks. It 
would lie with the owner to look after his own property and see 
that no one laid claim to his ground. Provided that sufficient time is 
allowed to elapse during which objections can be raised, and sufficient 
publicity of notice is insured to all parties interested in the matter, 
no real injustice could be done. A saving clause would be provided 
that in case any person, through no fault of his own, such as absence 
or poverty, &c., had been unable during the specified time to raise 
objection to the registration, an equitable claim might be upheld 
against the person who had been registered as owner—to alter the 
registration, or if the land had been resold for damages against the 
person who had falsely registered. 

It is needless to point out that a measure of this sort would raise the 
entire conveyancing profession in arms, as it would at one blow strike 
off the legal shackles in which they now hold the entire land of this 
country in an iron grasp. 

The system of land transfer in Southern Australia is easily studied 
in the two Acts of the legislature passed December 3rd, 1861, to amend 
the real Property Act of 1860, and also in the further Act of Novem- 
ber 30th, 1878, which amends the Act of 1861, and repeals the Real 
Property Act of 1869. The Acts are numbered 22 and 128, and 
received the assent of the governors, Richard Graves, Macdonnell, and 
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W. M. Drummond Jervois respectively. The Act of 1861 sets forth 
the system of registration of freehold and leasehold properties and 
establishes forms for certificate of title, of transfers, of lease, of 
mortgage and encumbrance, of powers of attorney, and caveat of 
objectors to the title, and lastly sets forth a scale of fees for all land 
operations of every description; the office of registrar-general and 
the method of posting registrations is fully set forth, together with 
all concomitant circumstances. The Act of 1878 amplifies and con- 
solidates these provisions, and gives amended schedules for all forms 
of certificate of ownership, &c. 

Covenants affecting land are to be deposited with the registrar, 
but notice of their contents are not given to parties not interested. 
Leases of every form are provided for and lessees are given the power 
of compulsory registration over the lessor. Trusts of every descrip- 
tion can be registered either as affecting the whole or a portion of the 
land contained in the instrument of the trust. 

Provisions are made against fraudulent entries or forgeries of cer- 
tificates, penalties to extend to fourteen years’ penal servitude; the 
Supreme Court is appointed to full jurisdiction in all matters affect- 
ing registration, and can make orders for rectifying the registrar, or ad- 
judicating between owners and claimants of every description. Notices 
of ejectment come before the Supreme Court for non-fulfilment of 
contracts, and an assurance fund is established to guarantee owners 
against errors of the registrar. The certificate of title is of the 
simplest form, and sets forth in a few lines that A B is seized of an 
estate (in fee-simple or for life), subject to encumbrances, #.e., as are 
notified on endorsement. A complete description of the property 
then follows, together with reference to map of county, section, or 
allotment, and referable again to public map deposited in Surveyor- 
General’s office. Then follows the grant and the signature of the 
Registrar-General. 

All the other forms of land operations are of the same simple 
and convenient order. There would be no fear of difficulty in estab- 
lishing an equally simple mode of land transfer in this country 
without interfering in any way whatever with settlements, trusts, or 
life interests, if once the legislature determines to turn a deaf ear to 
the objections of the legal profession, and give all present possess- 
ing owners the right to go and register their lands according to a 
system similar to that set forth in this article. 

Such a scheme as that here described is in every way a natural 
corollary to the Settled Land Act of 1880, for it leaves on one side the 
entire question of entails and settlement—it deals simply with a 
question of exchange; it departs from no principle which that Act 
respects, while at the same time it offers a means of opening up a 
market to a species of property which is at present simply unsaleable 
owing to the narrowness of the market, and the impossibility of 
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dealing with land except among a day by day more limited class of 
customers who are now unwilling to purchase on any terms owing to 
the feeling of insecurity which has been created by the public 
speeches of members of the present Government. 

I believe that the present crisis in the agricultural condition of this 
country, and notably in Ireland, would be greatly alleviated in the near 
future if such a scheme as I have described were seriously considered. 
The abolition of entail and settlement, the compulsory division of 
property even, would do no good whatever, so far as regards the land 
question, until the whole system of title to land is taken out of the 
hand of the lawyer and placed in the hands of the State. A formid- 
able opposition would no doubt be made to such a scheme from the 
entire legal profession, and we may expect that every device will be 
employed to demonstrate the impossibility of this or any other 
similar plan. We may be, however, encouraged by the success 
which this Act of 1880 has already met with, to hope that, if 
such a measure were introduced into the House of Lords, it would 
find a more or less ready acceptance at the hands of the largest 
holders of real property in England. The entire value of their pro- 
perty is affected by such a measure. It would relieve their estates 
from an intolerable bondage, it would raise the value of their pro- 
perty, while at the same time it would appeal as a measure of 
liberal legislation to the moderate portion of all parties in the House 
of Commons. Owners of properties would be able to register their 
lands as they chose, or as resettlement occurred they would rid 
themselves at their own time and good pleasure of the legal ex- 
penses and forms for which they have paid so dearly for centuries. 
They would be able to offer their properties for sale free of all 
charge for proving titles, and they could divide their lots for sale 
in a manner which would encourage an entirely new class of pur- 
chasers; the yeoman would thus reappear amongst us after the 
lapse of a century and more, and the agricultural interest instead 
of being composed for the most part of only large landholders 
unable to sell, would become extended, as has so often been de- 
sired, by embracing a new body of persons interested in the culti- 
vation of the soil. The forty-shilling freeholder has ceased to be a 
burden to the mind of the Tory squire since the days of the Ballot 
Bill and the Reform Bill of this year—the motive for excluding small 
holders of land has vanished, even sporting right will no longer 
stand in his way, the landowner is at last becoming a trader like his 
neighbours, and it cannot be long before he recognises that the so- 
called privileges which he has enjoyed of surrounding the tenure 
of land with every species of legal obstruction, is to the detriment of 
his property and the disadvantage of those social institutions in 
which he has for generations placed his trust. 

MARLBOROUGH. 
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Havine undertaken to state my views in the Fortnightly on coming 
land legislation, I find myself, when half-way through the task, 
assailed by a satirical nobleman, who, whilst I pause to take breath, 
advances to the front, and disports himself with the abandon of a curate 
at an auction of advowsons, or a licensed victualler at a local option 
meeting. If Lord Stanley of Alderley had contented himself with 
attacking, in the course of his eight pages, Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Parnell, the Foreign 
Office, and the January number of this Review, it would have been no 
concern of mine to answer him; but as he more specifically falls foul of 
myself, and accuses me successively of being a demagogue, an ava- 
ricious landlord, a misrepresenter of existing law, an utterer of wild 
talk, a person so ignorant as never to have heard of cattle plague 
and foot-and-mouth disease, and so weak in the memory as not to 
remember the elementary data of agricultural finance, I must, if only 
to prevent candid friends from consigning me to Bedlam, exchange a 
thrust with this antagonist, and show which of us is the man of facts 
and which the man of fancies. I hope, in the course of the encounter, 
to beat out some sparks of light which might not have yielded them- 
selves to a quieter mode of treatment, and so to redeem from the 
barrenness of a mere polemic’ the conflict in which I find myself 
unexpectedly engaged. 

Lord Stanley, for reasons which are, of course, obvious, does not 
call me to task for my few pages in the Fortnightly, but for a 
pamphlet or lecture on the land question, which I published some 
little time back, and in which I advocated certain specific measures 
of reform. He begins by saying, in good round terms, that this 
pamphlet, on which the reader of the Fortnightly, not having the 
original before him, must be expected to take Lord Stanley’s word, is 
“an electioneering bid for the support of the more ignorant voters.” 
Well, we cannot all be peers; and when a man has been for years 
engaged on the study of a public question of the first order of impor- 
tance, he naturally expresses his views upon it before those whom he 
seeks to represent in Parliament. A pamphlet of twenty-four closely 
printed pages, many of them of an extremely dry and technical char- 
acter, is surely an odd bait wherewith to ensnare the ignorant ; and 
the voters of Oxford on both sides who take an interest in land 
reform—and they are many—will be obliged to Lord Stanley for the 
description which he has given of them. It might further be sug- 
gested that the functions of the peerage, already not small, will be 
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found inconveniently burdensome if they are to act as censors of 
public opinion, and to lay down the law as to what measures may or 
may not be discussed between candidates for the House of Commons 
and their constituencies. To say that certain proposals for reform 
are an electioneering bid is the same thing as saying that these pro- 
posals are made from other motives than genuine conviction, and that 
they constitute a violation of political morality. It may be agreeable 
to persons who are born into a hereditary legislature, who are respon- 
sible to nobody, and who cannot be deprived of their powers, to claim 
the right of veto over discussion as well as over law, and to brand as 
immoral any suggestions which are distasteful to their class. But 
proof is one thing and assertion another ; and if the reader has begun 
by accepting Lord Stanley’s statements on his ipse dizxit, it is possible 
that before reaching the close of this article he may see reason to ask 
for some further species of evidence. 

Lord Stanley entitles his essay, “‘ Radical Theorists on Land.” He 
has a strong objection to such persons; and as I have no great opinion 
of them myself, and also know that every reformer is primd facie put 
down asa theorist by those who do not agree with him, I stated in the 
lecture in question that my own opinions were derived from some 
years’ experience in the management of corporate estates, and that I 
had the misfortune to be personally interested in a small landed pro- 
perty, of which I had a hundred and fifty acres on my hands. This 
gives Lord Stanley a fine opening. “It is evident,” he says, “ that 
Mr. Fyffe does not practise what he preaches, namely, a sufficient 
reduction of rent.” I take up this personal challenge, and admit for 
the occasion that a writer’s practice is to be the test of his doctrine. 
The tenant of the farm in question was a needy man, dependent on 
relatives who called up their capital, so that if he had had the farm 
rent-free he could not have stayed there. What then, according to 
Lord Stanley, ought I to have done? To have let the farm, in its 
exhausted condition, for what it would fetch ; to have thrown upon 
the new tenant the business of bringing it back to average cultiva- 
tion; and when he had done this, to have held him at my mercy as to 
any future increase in rent; for the Agricultural Holdings Act gives 
the farmer no compensation for “the raising of a farm from its 
deteriorated condition to a normal state of cultivation,” inasmuch as 
this, in the profound language of the author of the Act, is an 
“amending the bad, and not advancing the good to better.”’ Not 
holding with Lord Stanley’s views on this point, but being, as he 
says, a Radical theorist, or as I should say myself, a person capable 
of seeing where good can be done, I took the rehabilitation of the 
farm into my own hands, and have laid down twenty-three acres of 
grass-seeds, planted a large orchard, sunk two wells, discovered and 


(1) Griffith’s Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883, p. 1. 
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worked a sand-bed of some value in a clay country, kept a carpenter 
at work for seventy-three days at gates, fences, ox-cribs, &e. ; oak- 
fenced and extended to a third of an acre a labourer’s garden (not 
agreeing with Lord Stanley that labourers ought to be worked so 
hard as only to leave them time to cultivate one-eighth of an acre) ; 
purchased a right of way which will bring us within two instead of five 
miles of a railway-station, and began the construction of a road. When 
the farm is let again, it will be a very different place from what it 
would have been if I had acted on Lord Stanley’s advice, and let it in 
its ruined condition for what it would fetch. I know that every day 
it remains in my hands it will improve; and why is this? Because, 
being a small and not a great landowner, holding a few hundred acres 
of land where my neighbours hold many thousands, and not being in 
the main dependent upon the land, I am master of the land instead 
of the land being master of me. And when the farm is let again, 
there is no single point that I have advocated in theory that I am not 
prepared to accept in my own practice. If a proposed tenant, suitable 
in other respects, does not agree as to the amount of rent, I should be 
perfectly willing to go to a local authority to get the rent fixed, feel- 
ing sure that such authority would intelligently remunerate a land- 
lord for his improvements. The tenant should hold the land with 
right of appeal against arbitrary or causeless removal, and against 
any undue raising of the rent, and he should have perfect freedom to 
sell his tenancy to any one he pleases for the best he can get, subject 
to my own similar right of appeal against an unsuitable successor. 
In all this I can see no shadow of injustice towards the landlord, and 
cannot understand why my worthy critics in the Spectator and 
elsewhere should be so much more sensitive on the subject of land- 
lords’ rights than I am myself. 

In dealing with the well-worn question of entails and settlements, 
Lord Stanley says that “to read Radical theories on the subject one 
would think that they” (sic) “knew nothing of Lord Cairns’ Settled 
Estates and Conveyancing Improvement Acts of 1882;” and he 
adds, in his courteous way, that I “ allude to the first of these Acts 
only to misrepresent it entirely.” The ground given for this charge 
is that I have stated that where there are trustees with power of sale 
a life-tenant desirous of selling has to get their consent. It is not 
in conformity with the rules of literary practice for a critic to cite 
from an earlier edition of any work a passage which has been 
altered in subsequent editions, without mentioning that he is doing 
so. This, however, is what Lord Stanley does. He attacks me for a 
slip of the pen which was corrected in the second London edition of 
the pamphlet, published ten days after the first and three weeks 
before the appearance of Lord Stanley’s article. Without attributing 
too high a character to his lordship’s critical faculties, I should 
imagine that they might be better employed than in extracting 
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materials for accusation out of misprints which an author has cor- 
rected weeks before. As to Lord Cairns’ Settled Estates Act, the 
insufficiency of it arises, apart from all question. of obtaining the 
consent of trustees (which is only necessary when the mansion and 
demesne are to be dealt with), from the very nature of the settled 
interests which it protects; that is to say, it leaves the purchase- 
money subject to the trusts of the settlement, and so does not give 
the landowner that motive for selling which operates in all ordinary 
transactions, namely, the desire to obtain the purchase-money. The 
only way to effect this, and to bring land into the market like all 
other commodities, is to abolish settlements altogether, and to make 
the ownership of land absolute. So far from meeting the arguments 
against entails and settlements, Lord Stanley asserts that “it is a 
sufficient answer to all Radical arguments against these,” that in a 
Bill introduced by Mr. Jesse Collings there is a clause permitting an 
owner to bequeath land to one person for life, with remainder to 
one other. It has been stated in the newspapers that this clause 
was inserted in the Bill by the draughtsman against Mr. Collings’ 
desire, and that Mr. Collings has withdrawn the Bill in consequence. 
Whether this is so or not, I neither know nor care. Mr. Jesse 
Collings, who is not even a peer, much less Pope, would be the last 
person to pretend that any action or decision of his own could be “a 
sufficient answer to all arguments,” Radical or otherwise. But it is 
characteristic of Lord Stanley’s method that he thus lumps together 
all who disagree with him, and treats each person as responsible for 
all the rest collectively. Thus, after inveighing against certain 
extreme opinions which are known to me only by report, and on which 
I have never said a syllable, he coolly begins his next paragraph with 
the words: “Mr. Fyffe’s pamphlet a/so goes into the question of 
building-leases.”” Lord Stanley’s undiscriminating pencil draws 
one rough figure which stands as a portrait for us all. Whether 
the reason of this is that Lord Stanley, attaching the same sort of sanc- 
tity to his own opinions as St. Paul attached to the law, considers that 
“he that offends in one thing offends in all;” or whether, holding 
with Prince Windischgritz, that the human species “begins at the 
baron,” he denies a separate individuality to persons under that order, 
might be an interesting subject of inquiry for those who occupy them- 
selves with psychological studies, but it would be out of place here. 
One essential point of difference between my critic and myself is in 
our estimate of the amount of capital required to set British agriculture 
on a satisfactory footing. The existence of an enormous deficiency 
of capital, and the necessity of drawing capital by some means into 
the farming business, is the very starting point of my arguments in 
favour of an improvement of farmers’ tenure; and I have named 
the sum of £100,000,000 as that which is probably required. 


On this Lord Stanley’s comment is as follows :— 
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‘Mr. Fyffe says, that though a million acres have been turned into grass, 
there is no increase in the number of cattle. Apparently he has never heard 
of cattle-plague, and foot-and-mouth disease. He says, ‘ probably £100,000,000 
at least is required to set pastoral farming on a satisfactory footing.’ This is 
very wild talk; does he want £100,000,000 to stock the million acres withdrawn 
from corn, and to slightly increase the existing stock on the old pastures? And 
did he remember that £100,000,000 is nearly double the whole rents of Great 
Britain, agricultural-rent and ground-rent together ?” 


What Lord Stanley can mean by saying that I have apparently 
never heard of cattle-plague and foot-and-mouth disease, when I state 
totidem verbis that the farmers’ losses have been partly in the actual 
death of sheep and cattle, is more than I can understand. But let 
that pass. Lord Stanley then says that my estimate of the amount 
required to set pastoral farming on a satisfactory footing (he omits 
the words, “and to make the most out of the land”) is wild talk. It 
is nothing of the kind. I formed the estimate with the most delibe- 
rate care, and advisedly placed it greatly under the mark. The 
process by which I arrived at it was the following: first, by observ- 
ing the estimates of good authorities; second, by comparing these 
estimates with the official agricultural returns of the last ten years; 
and third, by reckoning the amount of capital necessary to restore 
various farms known to myself, and roughly calculating what sort of 
average per acre this might indicate. The lowest estimate that I 
an anywhere find of the farmers’ losses since 1874 is that of Mr. Smith 
Woolley, President of the Surveyors’ Institution, who places it at 
£73,500,000, adding, however, that in his opinion this is rather an 
under-estimate than otherwise. That is, according to Mr. Smith 
Woolley, whose estimate I accept as the lowest and least favourable 
to myself, the farmers have £73,500,000 less capital than they actually 
had in 1874. I presume nobody imagines that in 1874 farmers 
employed more capital than was required to do justice to the land ; 
but in addition to this, whereas the total farmed acreage of Great 
Britain in 1873 was 31,102,620 acres, it is now 32,465,861, showing 
an increase of 1,363,241 acres. If the difference between Mr. Smith 
Woolley’s estimate of the actual loss and my own estimate of the 
amount of money required to set things right is more than would 
suffice to work the additional land and to cover the transition from 
wheat-growing to pastoral farming and arable-dairying over a great 
part of England, we have all been living ina dream. Lord Stanley 
asks whether I want £100,000,000 to stock the million acres with- 
drawn from corn, and to slightly increase the existing stock on the 
old pastures. I never heard of any one before who imagined that by 
the sudden appearance of this number of cattle on our shores all the 
agricultural losses of the last ten years would at one stroke be wiped 
out. I cite the non-increase of the number of cattle, in spite of the 
large quantity of land transferred from corn to grass, as the most 
striking and palpable evidence of financial exhaustion ; Lord Stanley 
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absurdly treats it as if it were the whole thing. The purchase of a 
great additional number of cattle and of the 4,000,000 sheep by 
which we are actually below the returns of 1874, would only be the 
first step in the calculation. “But,” adds Lord Stanley, “did Mr. 
Fyffe remember that £100,000,000 is nearly double the whole rents 
of Great Britain, agricultural-rent and ground-rent together?” The 
agricultural-rent alone of Great Britain on which income tax is 
paid amounts to about £56,000,000. The multiplication-table, 
as I remember it, taught that twice 56 is 112; but then it was made 
by theorists who had not the advantage of consulting Lord Stanley of 
Alderley. To the £112,000,000 there would have to be added double 
the amount of the ground-rents, which come to several millions,— 
nobody knows to how many, for under our existing revenue-system 
there exists no machinery by which the amount of ground-rents can be 
discovered,—and we should then have a sum far above £100,000,000. 
But the truth is that Lord Stanley, in his random way, has jumbled 
together the agricultural and the ground-rents of Great Britain, and 
taken the return of the former as inclusive of both. The official 
return of “land” under Schedule A is purely agricultural. It is 
obtained from the answers made by farmers to Government inquiries 
issued every three years, and is checked by the figures in local assess- 
ments: on the farmer’s return of his rent Government bases its own 
assessment of the farmer’s profits for income tax. But there exists 
no return of the income tax paid on ground-rents; and no single 
individual or department of Government knows the amount of these 
ground-rents ; for the occupier or intermediate lessee first pays income 
tax upon a gross value which includes the ground-rent, and Govern- 
ment, having no concern with the matter, and not basing the lessee’s 
assessment upon his ground-rent, asks no questions. Nor are ground- 
rents assessed for any local purpose, for the simple reason that they 
escape local taxation altogether. It might be well that our ground land- 
lords of the hereditary legislature should gain some acquaintance with 
a species of property regarding which they are likely before long to be 
called upon to vote. At present Lord Stanley in writing on the land 
question is like a child who sits by the side of some grown-up person 
playing the piano, and, after occasionally bringing his hand down 
with a crash, looks round with an air of delight at the superiority of 
his own performance. The exhibition is diverting enough for awhile, 
but it is apt to become tedious. Even if Lord Stanley had hit upon 
the right amount of rent, what on earth would this have proved in 
reference to the farmers’ losses and the capital necessary to replace 
them? A tradesman’s shop catches fire, and he loses goods to the 
value of £500. ‘ Impossible,” cries Lord Stanley, “ because his rent 
is only £250.’”’ And yet there are people who are tempted by seeing 
peers’ names among the directors of insurance offices ! 

I have dwelt at some length on this question of the exhaustion of 
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farmers’ capital, because, apart from any controversial interest, it lies 
at the very root of all discussions of agricultural reform, in so far as 
these relate to landlord and tenant. There are two other points in 
Lord Stanley’s arguments which I propose to take up, because they 
bear on matters of immediate public interest, in which a clear state- 
ment of facts will, as I conceive, be useful. The first of these is the 
agricultural question of railway charges and the preferential rates 
given to foreign produce; the second is the town-question of the 
tenure of dwelling-houses, as elucidated by the reports recently 
obtained by Government from our representatives abroad. Among 
the objections which I have urged against our present land-system, 
one is that it has so far made an end of the art of the small 
cultivator, that we have annually to import from abroad about thirty 
million pounds worth of produce, which, unlike wheat, could be as 
cheaply, or more cheaply, produced at home. Instances of this are— 
butter, £12,000,000; cheese, £5,000,000 ; potatoes and vegetables, 
£4,000,000 ; poultry and eggs, £3,000,000. On this Lord Stanley 
remarks: “ Mr. Fyffe does not appear to know that this is chiefly 
owing to the differential rates in favour of the foreigner on the Kent 
and Sussex railways, which have not yet been overhauled by the 
Railway Commission.” As I farm in Sussex myself, nothing would 
be more agreeable to me than that the Kent and Sussex railways 
should reduce their rates for home produce ; and I trust that Provi- 
dence will prevent my neighbours and myself from injuring our 
good cause by extravagances and exaggerations like those of Lord 
Stanley. The question of preferential rates is an extremely difficult 
one. It is no doubt annoying to the Ashford farmer to know that 
hops are carried the whole distance from Boulogne to London, cié 
Folkestone, for 17s. 6d. per ton, while from Ashford to London the 
rate is 35s. ; but the answer of the railway company is that if lower 
rates were not charged to the foreigner over their line, the hops would 
either go by sea (the cheapest mode of transit), or would not come to 
England at all. The distance to London from a village in the 
interior of France is so great that, if lower rates were not charged 
for a part of the journey, the goods could not, except where they can 
bear sea-transit, be sent to the London market at all. The lowering 
of fares for the foreigner means an approach to equalisation of total 
transit-cost, without which we Kent and Sussex people would have 
an absolute monopoly. I cannot find anywhere in the evidence 
before the Rates Committee of 1882, that it is alleged that a 
French producer (unless he happens to live on or close by the 
sea, in which case he has of course the natural advantage of 
sea-transit) can send his goods to London for a total charge 
less than that paid by the Kentish or Sussex farmer. He has to get 
his goods first from the interior of France to the coast, then across 
the sea, then over the English railways to London; and if the third 
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stage in the transit is done cheaply for him, he may nevertheless have 
to pay much more for the whole journey than the Kentish man, 
who, for a third of the distance, pays a higher rate per mile. This 
at least is the contention of the railway companies, and it was so far 
accepted in principle by the Select Committee of 1882 that this Com- 
mittee definitely pronounced against the rival system of equal mileage 
rates which was demanded by English producers and traders. If 
there are particular instances of undue preferences now existing, I 
hope the Commissioners will overhaul them; but as I am not a 
hereditary legislator, and therefore do not possess Lord Stanley’s pro- 
phetic power of foreseeing both what cases will be brought before the 
Commissioners, what evidence will be given for the plaintiffs and for 
the defendants, and what the judges will decide, I do not feel confident 
that their decisions will result in Englishmen producing for them- 
selves the £30,000,000 worth of dairy and vegetable produce which 
they now import from abroad ; in fact, I think the statement nonsense. 
The utmost that can be said of the existing differential charges is 
that they may in some cases bring the Frenchman as near to the 
London market as the Englishman. The question then is, are the 
soil and climate in the north of France so much better than in Kent 
and Sussex that our farmer, for reasons of soil and climate, cannot 
compete with the French peasant ? I do not believe it for a moment. 
The reason is that, owing to a very great extent to our land-system, 
he has lost the art which the French peasant possesses. I know plenty 
of Sussex farmers, and like and esteem them; but let the railway 
rates be what they may, they could no more compete against the 
French peasant in eggs, poultry, and vegetables than they could com- 
pete against Jean Maria Farina in Eau-de-Cologne. The reason is 
that the Frenchman understands the business of Ja petite culture, 
and the Englishman does not. I need not say that in all this 
I have no desire to argue against a lowering of rates for home pro- 
ducers if Parliament can see its way to such lowering without inflict- 
ing a wrong on anybody. 

To conclude :—Lord Stanley in his general attack upon Radical 
theorists is naturally exercised in mind that the Government should 
have made inquiries abroad with the view of ascertaining how far 
the system of building-leases, with which Mr. Broadhurst’s Bill 
proposes to deal, exists in other civilised countries. The reports of our 
representatives abroad are about as unpleasant a piece of reading for 
ground landlords and the advocates of our present system as Mr. 
Broadhurst himself could have desired ; and it is not surprising that 
Lord Stanley, with this very stiff piece of work before him, jibs in 
every direction rather than fairly face it. There is a mode of 
expression, which, without actually misrepresenting a fact, conveys 
so erroneous an impression that the reader may be as much misled as 
if there had been a direct violation of accuracy. This is the case 
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with Lord Stanley’s remarks on the Ambassadors’ Reports on Build- 
ing Leases. “It is to be hoped,” he says, “that the Foreign Office 
was not so simple as to expect to find a condition of things, which has 
grown up by degrees under English law, in countries such as Servia, 
Greece, and others, from which Montenegro has been omitted.” It is 
not a question of Servia and Greece—that is, as Lord Stanley would 
suggest, of undeveloped countries, where nobody would look for such 
arrangements—but of Vienna, and Berlin, and Madrid, and Lisbon, 
and Amsterdam, and Geneva, and Brussels, and Rome. In none of 
these places does the system of Building Leases exist, though accord- 
ing to Lord Stanley the Building Lease is the natural outcome of 
“ great commercial activity.” Lord Stanley quotes in italics a sentence 
from the Report relating to Spain, which states that since 1842 
rent-contracts ‘‘ have been free from all improper interference on the 
part of the law.” I should have been ashamed to quote this sentence 
in a discussion on Building Leases; it refers to agricultural-rents, 
and the very next paragraph of the Report is as follows: “ Adverting 
to the queries contained in Lord Granville’s dispatch above referred 
to, it may be stated that dwelling-houses in Spain, whether in town 
or country, are mostly freehold, and* that the system of letting land 
on long building leases is unknown.” That system has no doubt 
been introduced into Paris, where, when the French have had as 
much experience of its evils as we have ourselves, they will probably 
follow us in attempting to get rid of them; and it exists, in certain 
towns of Sweden, and in those chosen abodes of civilisation and 
commercial activity, Turkey and Russia. Nowhere else in Europe 
is it known. The laws do not prevent it, but the people will have 
none of it. “No person,” we read, in Prussia and Germany generally, 
“would be disposed to erect at his own cost a permanent structure on 
a piece of ground held in such uncertain tenure.” ‘The English 
notion of degrees of estate in land is not only absent from the Swiss 
law, but is almost incomprehensible to the Swiss themselves. Abso- 
lute ownership is the only condition known to them, and they possess 
no idea of such tenures as exist in England.” If there was ever any 
doubt of it before, these Reports prove beyond all question that the 
building-lease system of England has arisen from the concentration 
of land in a few hands; for, where owners are numerous, people can 
buy their own freeholds, and would turn their backs on a vendor who 
proposed that after forty, sixty, or ninety years the house that you 
are about to build should become his property. The Report can be 
bought for fivepence; and never was more sound and profitable 
information placed at the service of the English people for so 
modest a sum. At what price a careful reader who has gone through 
the Report and then reads Lord Stanley’s comment upon it may be 
inclined to appraise the latter, I would not presume, in these 
depressed times, to conjecture. C. A. Fyrre. 
VOL. XXXVII. N.S, QQ 
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ENGLISH INTERESTS IN NORTH AFRICA. 


Has England any concern in the future of North Africa? Is this 
country henceforth condemned only to play the part of an uninterested 
spectator in the politics of the Mediterranean? Has our diplomacy 
of the past two centuries in the matter of North Africa been based 
on some vulgar error or some diplomatic delusion ? Can we with impu- 
nity remain indifferent to the ultimate fate of Tripoli and Morocco ? 
Shall we be justified in assisting France, or some other equally 
aggressive power, in the absorption of the remaining Barbary States, 
by an exercise of that benevolent indifference which so materially 
hastened the practical annexation of Tunis to Algeria? In a word, 
has England, or has she not, any stake in the scramble for North 
Africa? The plain answering of these questions cannot much longer 
be delayed by those who are to-day or who may be to-morrow 
responsible for the safety of the Empire. The whole subject has so 
intimate and inseparable a connection with the great dangers which 
have, as if by magic, risen up around us in all directions, that a solu- 
tion of the problem for good or evil must, I think, be speedily arrived 
at. It matters little whether the task fall to the lot of Mr. Glad- 
stone or Lord Salisbury, the Mediterranean difficulty can be shirked 
or shelved no longer. It lies at the very basis of the great questions 
of our road to India and our future action in Egypt, and its impartial 
consideration at the present juncture becomes a matter of almost 
paramount importance. 

On the 25th February Lord Salisbury made a very remarkable 
speech in the course of the debate on Egypt. ‘“ With Mediterranean 
politics, as such,” he said, “‘we have no reason to concern ourselves. 
France may be mistress in Algeria and Tunis; Morocco and Tripoli may 
go their own way ; but Egypt stands in a peculiar position. It is the 
road to India. The condition of Egypt can never be indifferent to 
us.” The words “and Tripoli” are omitted in the Times report, but 
they did not escape the vigilance of Lord Granville. Two days later 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs thus 
called the attention of the House of Lords to the utterances of Lord 
Salisbury : “The noble Marquis,” said Lord Granville, “ wants us to 
occupy the districts in the Soudan, when only yesterday he stated, to 
my great surprise, that we have no interests in the Mediterranean, 
and that it isa matter of indifference to us what becomes of Tripoli 
and Morocco.” The speech of Lord Salisbury and the rejoinder of 
Lord Granville appears to me to raise in a sufficiently convenient 
form the issue which I propose to briefly consider. 

It must be admitted that the responsibility for our North African 
policy, or rather want of policy, during the past seven years rests 
pretty equally on the shoulders of Conservatives and Liberals. An 
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unhappy consciousness of many and great mistakes on both sides 
should afford a sufficient excuse for withdrawing the discussion of 
the subject from the overheated arena of party strife. Since 1878 
we have been so rarely right and so persistently wrong in our 
dealings with these unfortunate North African States, that even 
partisans may very well agree to consider the matter dispassion- 
ately, with a view to the adoption of some wiser and more consistent 
line of action for the future. Nay, more, their doing so has become 
an absolute necessity if they would avoid a national disaster. When 
a parliamentary leader of the influence, ability, and experience of 
Lord Salisbury openly proclaims in unmistakable terms the indiffer- 
ence of England to the politics of the Mediterranean and to the 
destiny of three great Moslem provinces which border it, it is surely 
high time that his opinions should receive respectful consideration. 
In the spirit I have indicated I shall endeavour to point out the 
legitimate extent of England’s interests in the future of the Mediter- 
ranean, and to indicate at the same time as briefly as possible the 
results to be apprehended from the continuance of a policy which 
at present adds to a vacillating interference in the affairs of Egypt a 
complacent carelessness as to the ultimate fate of Tunis, Tripoli, and 
Morocco. 


The North African question is well-nigh a century old. It origi- 


nated in the traditional rivalry between France and England ; it has 
been perpetuated by the undisguised determination of France to 
found a great empire on the southern shores of the Mediterranean, 
and the necessity which England feels of preserving from all possible 
attacks her road to India. France and England are rivals; there is 
a direct and irreconcilable conflict of purpose in their political aspira- 
tions. If France founds her empire England loses her hold on her 
road to India, and vice versd. A collision would be disastrous for 
both parties, but it can only be avoided by maintaining the independ- 
ence of the States which, from no fault of their own, have come to 
form the subject-matter of the contention. This was once thoroughly 
understood in Downing Street, and succeeding generations of Foreign 
Ministers acted accordingly. Then came the time when, most unfor- 
tunately for all parties concerned, the North African question passed 
into an acute stage, which was in a measure the outcome of the inci- 
dents which attended and followed the Berlin Conference. The 
now historical hint to “ take Carthage” sealed the doom of Tunis, 
while the decision arrived at about the same time to bring about the 
deposition of the Khedive Ismail through the medium of direct 
European intervention was equally fatal to the peace of Egypt. The 
inevitable crisis was not long delayed in either case. In 1881 the 
storm broke in both countries; since then North Africa has witnessed 
little else than a suceession of wars and rumours of wars. France 
has annexed Tunis and added one more province to the empire Car- 
aQ2 
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thage Gauloise of the future. England has waged two costly wars, 
and has succeeded in placing her hold on the road to India in immi- 
nent peril. If she were to act on the theory of Lord Salisbury it 
would, I fear, slip altogether from her grasp. While France is 
busily engaged in dispensing the blessings of civilisation to the 
Tunisians, and in watching for further opportunities of checking 
Moslem fanaticism on either side of her African dominions, we are 
declaring, in theory at least, our determination to quit Egypt as soon 
as possible, while we are engaged in practically arranging for the 
neutrality of the very water-way the control of which Lord Salisbury 
believes to be the justification of our presence in Egypt, and in pre- 
paring to wage a prolonged war with the avowed object of ‘“ smash- 
ing ’’—nobody knows why, where, or when—a native leader whom we 
are pleased to call the False Prophet, and who has been described by 
our own Premier as the chosen representative of a nation rightfully 
struggling to be free. Our present undefined and contradictory posi- 
tion is fraught with evident peril. Absence of policy has proved in 
our case a most ruinous experiment. An active policy of self-efface- 
ment would only effectually consummate our political suicide. If a 
banker lost the key of his strong-room the key of his safe contained 
in it would serve him nothing. If England releases her hold on the 
Mediterranean she ceases, as it were, to command the strong-room. 
The Suez Canal will only resemble the useless safe. It is precisely 
because we should follow Lord Salisbury’s advice in the matter of the 
preservation of the road to India that we must of necessity disregard 
his counsel as to our concern with Mediterranean politics and the 
destiny of Tunis, Tripoli, and Morocco. The conquest of Tunis is a 
fait accompli, but I shall briefly allude to it, as her fate should serve 
us as a warning and an example. Tripoli and Morocco have still “ to 
go their own way.” They may be destined to form new French 
provinces, or their independence may still help to maintain our 
hold on the road to India. It is very possible that the arbiter of 
their destiny may be Lord Salisbury himself. 

English statesmen were once keenly alive to the importance of Tunis 
as a factor in the Mediterranean question. They viewed with jealousy 
and suspicion any attempt on the part of a rival power to assert an 
undue influence at the Tunisian Court. If Louis Philippe sent the 
Bey a French coach, Lord Aberdeen took care to counteract it by the 
timely present of an Axminster carpet; and when Napoleon III. 
pressed on Muhamed-es-Sadek the acceptance of six guns, we found an 
antidote in some English saddlery and a life-boat. All this may 
seem very trivial now when our allies and rivals are in undisturbed 
possession of the coach, the carpet, the saddlery, the life-boat, and 
of the regency of Tunis itself; but the politicians of the past were right 
after all. The Tunisian question has brought into existence a most 
formidable array of polemical literature in many languages, and one 
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rises from its examination with an uncomfortable conviction that 
a great naval power in possession of the coast of Tunis must inevi- 
tably exercise something very like a complete control over the 
central portion of the Mediterranean, and more especially over the 
passage of the Malta Channel. The French at the present moment 
hold with a firm hand the Goletta roadstead and the land-locked 
harbour of Bizerta. “If the Tunis lake were only dredged and 
deepened,” writes Commandant Villot in 1881, ‘and the coast 
fortified, and if a powerful navy were stationed in the Tunisian 
roadstead, not only the path to Egypt, but the road to India through 
the Suez Canal would once more be closed to the people of the West.” 
Mr. Perry, the American consul, an admittedly impartial witness, 
wrote thus in 1869: “Tunis has the finest position in North 
Africa. Commercial preponderance and the control of the Mediter- 
ranean are the attractions for the Powers which dispute with each 
other for its possession or its neutralization.” 

No good can come of repeating in any detail the thrice-told story 
of the taking of Tunis. The invention of the Kroumirs, the reiterated 
disclaimers as to annexation or protection, the profuse promises of a 
strict observance for treaty rights aid privileges, the wanton disregard 
of international law to the prejudice of the Porte, the coercion 
employed to wring from the Bey and his ministers the Kasr-es-Said 
convention, the proclamation of a protectorate in open defiance of 
disclaimers and promises, the fruitless note-taking of our own Foreign 
Office, the hopeless rising of the Arabs, the shelling of Sfax, the 
wanton desecration of Holy Kairwan, and the final submission of all 
foreign residents in Tunis to the jurisdiction of the French Court by 
the abolition of the constitutions. This shameful tale of aggression 
and deception has been for twelve months and more a matter of 
ancient history. Crying in the wilderness about the fate of 
Tunis was an ungrateful task at any time; it is worse than useless 
now. If the story of the first-fruits of a policy of indifference to the 
future of North Africa should serve as a warning and an example, 
the small and insignificant number of criers in the wilderness would 
consider themselves richly rewarded for their pains. 

Five years ago England enjoyed an unrivalled popularity amongst 
the North African Arabs. The sons of the desert judged us by the 
light of past history and time-honoured traditions, and they trusted 
with child-like faith to the word of an Englishman. It is impossible 
for us to ignore the fact that Mediterranean politics have, whether 
we like it or not, an inseparable connection with the question of the 
future of Islam, nor can we forget that England is a great—perhaps 
the greatest Moslem power in the world. These considerations are 
alone sufficient to prevent our looking on with folded arms while others 
are playing an active part in the scramble for North Africa. It is 
difficult to over-estimate the strength of that all-powerful bond of 
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race and religious sympathy which not only links together the 
inhabitants of North Africa from Egypt to Morocco, but unites in a 
greater or lesser degree the followers of the Prophet in three con- 
tinents. As far as my immediate subject is concerned its influence 
is not confined to the shores of the Mediterranean ; it extends south- 
wards to the Sahara and even to the Soudan. The great confraterni- 
ties (Khouans) which possess agents and convent-sanctuaries (Zaouia) 
throughout the length and breadth of Islam intensify and at the 
same time give a practical and often a political form to the sentiment 
of religious union. Nowhere are they so powerful and so well 
organised as in North Africa. Almost every Arab “ wears the rose” 
of the Senousia, the Kaderia, the Rahmania, or the Tijania. The 
internal arrangements of these mysterious associations are singularly 
complete, and their method for rapid intercommunication of intelligence 
has successfully baffled even the vigilant care of the French authori- 
ties. The action of the followers of Senousi in Tripoli during the 
past two years has been involved in considerable mystery. On the 
one hand he is reported officially to be opposed to the Mahdi, while 
a more recent rumour represents him as taking an active part in his 
favour. The late Colonel Stewart discovered that Muhamed Ahmed 
is himself an affiliated member of the Kaderia brotherhood, which has 
its chief centre at Baghdad, and which possesses Zaouia in every 
part of North Africa. Thus it happened that the violation of the 
sanctity of Kairwd4n in 1881 was felt and resented far beyond the 
limits of Tunis, and that the fall of Khartoum and even the events on 
the Afghan frontier of 1885 will have an almost immediate effect in 
the oases of Tripoli and the convent-sanctuaries of Tunis and Algeria. 

It is instructive at the present juncture to examine the French 
idea of the future of North Africa by the light of that abundant supply 
of official and unofficial polemical literature which forms a characteris- 
tic feature of French politics. The memoirs of Captain Carette in 
the Bulletin de la Société de la Géographie (1852), affirm that “the 
possession of Tunis would give France political frontiers and enable 
her to annex a great oriental empire, at the same time guaranteeing 
to her supremacy both in Europe and in the Mediterranean, and 
assuring her a monopoly of African trade.’ In a letter of the ill- 
fated Colonel Flatters, published early in 1881, we find the same 
ideas. Colonel Flatters speaks of his instructions from M. Freycinet 
to form a French party at Mourzouk, and of the absolute necessity 
of pushing forward to the Soudan. On the 20th June, 1869, 
Napoleon III. wrote thus to Marshal MacMahon, Governor of Algeria, 
in a document which may be fairly described as the political manifesto 
of France in Algeria: “ When our manner of regenerating a van- 
quished nation becomes an object of envy to the fifteen millions of 
Arabs scattered over other parts of Africa and Asia, when our supre- 
macy established at the foot of Mount Atlas appears to them an inter- 
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vention of Providence, that day the glory of France will resound 
from Tunis to the Euphrates.” General Yusef, in his popular 
pamphlet La Régénération Militaire, tells us plainly that “ Africa 
belongs to-day to France, and that by the aid of her camels and 
dromedaries France will go to the Soudan, and from Tunis to the 
Euphrates.” It is useless to multiply quotations on this subject. The 
conversion of the Mediterranean into a French lake occupied equally 
the attention of Napoleon I. and the Bourbon princes who succeeded 
him. Diplomatists may protest and disclaim over Tripoli and Morocco 
as they did in the case of Tunis, but the real extent of French aims in 
North Africa has been described over and over again with refreshing 
frankness by successive generations of French political writers. 

Signs are not wanting of coming troubles both in Tripoli and 
Morocco, although the existing complications in Asia may possibly 
avert the storm for the moment. The voice of Europe has generally 
assigned Tripoli to Italy, whenever the last days of the North African 
scramble shall arrive, by way of compensation for her disappointment 
at the loss of Tunis. France, however, has no notion of having a 
European neighbour between Tunis and Egypt, or of giving Italy a 
footing on the North African littoral. The empire of the future must 
be Carthage Gauloise, and nothing else. Only the other day an 
ominous semi-official telegram went the round of the French press 
It ran thus: “Although perfect tranquillity reigns in Tunis and 
Algeria, the fall of Khartoum has produced a certain excitement in 
Tripoli.. M. Paul Cambon has declared that France will repress any 
display of fanaticism in the vicinity of her frontiers.” It would not 
be difficult to find Khroumirs in southern Tunis if political exigencies 
required them, but for present purposes so general and comprehensive 
a term as Tripolitan fanaticism is amply sufficient. We shall soon 
doubtless have to make up our minds as to how far the fate of Tripoli 
concerns us. Nobody disputes for a moment that it forms an integral 
part of the Ottoman Empire, but so did Tunis when the French sub- 
jected her to the ordeal of a mission of civilisation. There is always 
the danger that the long-suffering Turk may show signs of resistance 
at last, and a reopening of the Eastern question must be avoided at 
all costs. This consideration is, however, of comparatively little 
importance, for the connection between Tripoli and Egypt is so 
apparent to everybody that a policy of indifference on our part must 
assuredly result in disaster. The ports of Tripoli are almost equal in 
importance to those of Tunis, and as far as their present capacity is 
concerned they are immeasurably superior. Rear-Admiral Smyth, 
in his work on the Mediterranean, lays considerable stress on the 
value of the spacious harbours of Tebruk and Bombah, and adds, in a 
note, that in 1801 the French Admiral Ganthéaume saved his whole 
squadron by getting into Tebruk, a port of which our officers were 
utterly ignorant. 
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The approach to Egypt by land from Tripoli is by no means so 
difficult as is commonly supposed. At various times armies have 
crossed and recrossed the stretch of country between Mesurata and 
Alexandria without meeting with any notable obstacle to their march. 
Cato and his ten thousand men performed the feat in thirty days. 
Beechey, in his Northern Coast of Africa (p. 269), assures us that the 
whole district in question “ neither is nor ever was so destitute and 
barren as it has been represented ; the part of it which constitutes 
the Cyrenaica is capable of the highest degree of cultivation. The 
proportion of sand which is actually to be found in the Syrtis will by 
no means authorise us to call it a sandy region, and the proportion 
of water which it actually possesses will not justify us in asserting 
that it is unprovided with that necessary.” If the land route to 
Egypt is anything like what the most competent authorities assure 
us it is, a policy of Jaisser faire as concerns Tripoli is clearly inex- 
pedient—arguing always from the hypothesis, which is generally 
admitted by all classes of political thinkers, that England must main- 
tain her hold on the highway to India. 

In Morocco the signs of French intrigue are still more evident. 
The late French chargé d’affaires, M. Ordega, was in too great a 
hurry to share the laurels of M. Roustan, and he has been replaced 
by M. Féraud, who has already done good service to the Republic by 
alternately nursing and checking the fanaticism of the Tripolitans. 
M. Ordega was hasty and indiscreet. He lacked the ability to give 
his too manifest intrigues an air of decent plausibility. The support 
he accorded to the Sharaf of Wazan in his treacherous attempts to 
undermine the authority of the Sultan, his open relations with two 
questionable journals devoted to his interests, and his advocacy 
of French claims and pretensions, however doubtful or tainted, 
rendered him an unfit instrument to work out the plans of France in 
Moroceo. He was sadly overmatched by the superior skill and expe- 
rience of Sir John Drummond Hay ; and so it has come to pass that 
the management of the tangled skein of French diplomacy at Tangiers 
has come into the more deft hands of M. Féraud. Lord Nelson 
always expressed a very strong opinion as to the strategic importance 
to England of the coast of Morocco. 

The following is the account given me directly by a thoroughly 
reliable eye-witness of the proceedings of the French at the capital of 
Morocco :— 


‘*Some years ago the Emperor selected an English officer to drill his troops 
and infuse something like order and discipline into the Moorish army. 
Shortly afterwards the French Legation at Tangiers intimated peremptorily 
to the Sultan that it was absolutely necessary to select French officers as 
instructors. For the sake of peace and quietness it was arranged that one 
French officer should be appointed for two years. When he arrived he 
brought unasked an Algerian sergeant with him. Their presence was followed 
by a demand for the nomination of other French officers in different parts of 
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the interior, This also was reluctantly conceded. The captain and sergeant 
were next quietly replaced by a major of engineers, a captain, a doctor, and 
another Algerian non-commissioned officer. The engineer officer occupies 
himself solely in making military sketches of all parts of the country, which 
he transmits regularly to Paris with any other information he can collect. 
The Emperor is forced to satisfy the exigences of the whole party in the 
matter of pay, lodging, and presents, and he finds it very costly to please 
them. There is no need whatever for the services of the French officers either 
at the capital or in the interior, several native competent instructors having 
been drilled and educated at Gibraltar. For obvious reasons the French 
officers employed in Morocco are constantly changed, so as to allow as many 
individuals as possible to become acquainted with the country. The pro- 
tection accorded by the French to Algerian subjects is greatly abused, and 
tends to undermine completely the authority of the Sultan. We all know 
that the blow to the independence of Morocco will come from France. Fall it 
must, although complications elsewhere may postpone the crisis.” 

It is curious to observe that the appointment of military instructors 
was one of the earliest moves of French diplomacy in Tunis. Twenty 
years ago General Campenon, the ex-Minister of War, filled a 
similar post at the Tunisian Court. He very nearly succeeded in 
bringing about a conflict between the Bey and the French, but 
Monsieur Drouyn de Lhuys was out-maneuvred by Lord John Russell, 
who defeated the schemes of the French by a combination with 
Turkey and Italy. Lord John Russell fully realised the concern of 
England in the politics of North Africa. 

I have endeavoured to explain as shortly as possible my reasons 
for presuming to differ from so able and courageous a statesman as 
Lord Salisbury. An excuse for my temerity must be found in the 
pressing urgency of the present situation and in the personal expe- 
rience I can bring to the consideration of the subject. Passing events 
are rendering the efficient maintenance of our road to the East 
against all comers the great question of the day. No Government 
can hope to succeed who is not prepared to grasp the difficulty boldly 
and deal with it effectually. There is no place in the present crisis 
for party wranglings or partisan advocacy. Once the control of the 
Mediterranean lost, the possession of the canal will serve as nothing. 
This is precisely what will happen sooner or later if we fail to realise 
our true position in relation to the North African question, of which 
the Egyptian difficulty is the principal but not the only ingredient. 
Our true safety lies in the deliberate reversal of the policy of inter- 
ference and aggression which has been in vogue during the past 
seven years, and which has at length culminated in a great national 
danger. 

The combined result of our diplomacy and our wars has been 
disastrous and humiliating. "We have only succeeded in pulling the 
chestnuts out of the fire for France, and we have received scant 
thanks for our pains. Although we have surrendered to her on 
every point in Tunis, where we have torn up our treaties at her bid- 
ding, and handed over a powerful colony of our subjects to the 
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jurisdiction of her courts, we are met in Egypt with insolence, 
intrigue, and defiance. France does not want Tunis or Algeria; her 
aim and object is, and always has been, the possession of a North 
African Empire stretching along the whole coast-line of the Mediter- 
ranean. We failed to recognise this when we listened to the blandish- 
ments of M. Waddington and the smooth speeches of M. Gambetta. We 
have played the game of our rivals to their hearts’ content, and if they 
have not got all they wanted already we must attribute it to a chapter of 
accidents which has been too strong for our folly. If we would avoid 
still greater calamities and still more serious complications we must in 
a measure fall back on the policy of those who went before us. Our 
real remedy lies in the strict observance of treaties and in a rigid 
conformity to international law. We must act justly to all parties 
concerned, including the Sultan. We must, if possible, set up in 
Egypt a strong and vigorous government, capable alike of satisfying 
the legitimate aspirations of the Egyptians and opposing a steady 
resistance to the attacks of internal and external intrigue. Our 
policy in the Soudan hardly comes within the scope of the present 
question. Unless we.are prepared to commit its reconquest to the 
troops of the Porte our action must of necessity be limited to the 
defence of Egypt proper. The passing burst of military enthusiasm 
which hailed with acclamation an advance at all risks on Khartoum 
and an aimless war of vengeance, will cool down before the autumn 
under the combined influences of a calmer phase of public opinion, an 
increased and harassing income tax, and the certain sufferings of our 
troops under a tropical sun. For such a war as this England can 
neither spare her children or her money. It is becoming day by day 
more apparent that we must preserve in our hands the road to India. 
I contend that we cannot do this more effectually than by maintaining 
unimpaired our influence in the Mediterranean. We must clearly 
recognise both our interests and responsibilities not only in Egypt, 
but in the affairs of Morocco and Tripoli. The time has come when 
France must of necessity suspend the absorption of her neighbours 
in the interests of Carthage Gauloise unless she would wantonly 
imperil the peace of the world. If we have really no concern in 
the politics of North Africa, if we have no stake or part or voice in 
this illegal scramble for the appropriation of the remaining inde- 
pendent State of Barbary, and if the control of the navigation of the 
Mediterranean is in no way an affair of ours, it is difficult to under- 
stand why we ever went to Egypt at all, and how we are to profit 
by the mere possession of a canal the approaches to which will be in 
the hands of others, whose navigation we are about to declare free in 
deference to the wishes of Europe and the susceptibilities of France. 
A. M. Broaprry. 
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Montu succeeds month, and as it brings with it no abatement of 
our Imperial anxieties, brings with it no perceptible change in 
‘the relative position of the two parties in the State. We are 
within a measurable distance of war with Russia. Three weeks 
ago the Government narrowly escaped, by a majority that dwindled 
to fourteen—a majority which, when it is remembered that between 
thirty and forty members of the House of Commons are officials, is 
smaller even than it seems—defeat in the popular Chamber on a vote 
of censure. Another resolution of censure, the debate originated 
by which will have concluded before these lines are in the hands of 
the public, upon an international agreement which no one likes, and 
which most persons cordially dislike and distrust, is in progress; and 
yet, notwithstanding all this, notwithstanding their past blunders, 
their present difficulties and dilemmas, their future uncertainty, 
Ministers are to all appearance as sfrong as ever, and the Opposition 
certainly weaker, more distracted, less able to take advantage of 
ministerial mistakes. It remains to be seen whether the reappear- 
ance of Lord Randolph Churchill in the House of Commons after 
the Easter holidays will inspire his party with any capacity of 
united and effective action, or will help them to recover from the 
state of impotence and paralysis into which they have fallen. 
As matters are, the Seats Bill has produced the exact results which, 
from the first, we ventured to predict. There is not only no opposi- 
tion to it; there is not even any plausible show of opposition. Every 
division taken has but served to bring into fresh relief the schisms 
and jealousies by which Conservatism is rent. The compact entered 
into between the Conservative and Liberal leaders has rallied and 
animated the followers of the latter, while it has taken all spirit 
and strength out of the followers of the former. Nothing less 
than a political miracle has been worked. A constitutional revolu- 
tion is in course of accomplishment by what amounts to universal 
consent. The chief disagreement is as to the names by which 
the electorates, which will give us a wholly novel House of Com- 
mons, are to be called. By a curious coincidence, just as we in 
England are adopting the scrutin d’arrondissement, the French Chamber 
is busy with substituting for scrutin d’arrondissement, scrutin de liste. 
Gambetta perceived, years ago, that the principle of representative 
government would never receive full justice in his country so long 
as local interests predominated in the selection of its members of 
Parliament. Comparatively few, whether among the Conservatives 
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or the Liberals, seriously apprehend, as the consequence of scrutin 
d’arrondissement in England, the evils which it is designed to cure 
by scrutin de liste in France. No doubt we are taking, after our 
usual fashion, a leap in the dark ; but could there be a more signi- 
ficant illustration of the difference between the two countries than 
that the Redistribution Bill, against the principles of which the 
contemporary action of the French deputies is so direct and vigorous 
a protest, should be passing through the English Parliament almost 
unchallenged ? 

It is, unfortunately for ourselves, as impossible to speak definitely 
of the issue of the dispute between England and Russia as of the 
fate of the Egyptian agreement or of General Graham’s operations 
against Osman Digna. Whether a few weeks or days hence we may 
be at war with the Government of the Czar depends entirely upon 
Lord Dufferin’s interview with the Ameer and upon the reception 
given by Russia to the proposals and the policy that will be the 
result of this conference. We cannot abandon Abdur Rahman. To 
do so would be not merely to invite attack upon India, but to under- 
mine the moral influences—to destroy our character for loyalty and 
good faith—which are as essential to the maintenance of our Indian 
Empire as our army itself. It is, therefore, out of the question to 
talk of conceding the Russian claims. On the other hand, it is clear 
that we cannot reasonably expect Russia to acquiesce in a condition 
of things which exposes her troops to the raids of the unruly 
and savage tribes that inhabit it. These tribes have never been 
more than theoretically subject to the suzerainty of the Ameer, 
who to-day exerts over them no realauthority. The point, therefore, 
is, where is the new frontier to be,drawn? and the ultimate solution 
of the difficulty must be found in a military or genuinely scientific 
boundary line within the undoubted dominion of the Ameer, which 
we must render impregnable, and defend at any cost. If this is 
not done there are only two other conceivable alternatives, either of 
them equally to be deprecated. One is for England to retire to the 
Indus, the other is war. 

The answers given by Ministers enable us to form a correct idea 
of the progress of negotiations between the English and Russian 
governments. No attempt is made to disguise the fact that the 
Russian answer to Mr. Gladstone’s first demand that the outposts 
should fall back from the debatable points was an absolute refusal. 
Her Majesty’s Government have not insisted upon the demand, 
although both Lord Kimberley and Mr. Cross have admitted that in 
the opinion of the Ministry these points are within Afghan territory. 
They have, in fact, allowed the validity of the Ameer’s claim, which 
Russia disputes, to be referred to negotiation. But they have also 
allowed him to maintain his garrison at Penjdeh, and have' reiterated 
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their intention of securing for him “ all the territory to which he is 
justly entitled.” Of course every hour spent while the two Govern- 
ments may, for all we know, be travelling on the high road to a 
peaceful understanding, increases the risk of hostilities being precipi- 
tated by a quarrel between the outposts. In order to minimize this 
danger, there has been framed a temporary convention, which forms 
a curious chapter in diplomatic history. On March 13, Mr. Glad- 
stone informed the House of Commons that it was agreed that no 
further advance should be executed by either side pending the final 
decision. Apparently the Prime Minister gave this assurancs on 
the strength of earlier telegrams from Sir Edward Thornton of a 
general character, signifying that an accommodating spirit prevailed 
in St. Petersburg. No definite answer to the specific proposal which 
originated with the English Government had then arrived. It was 
not indeed received till the 17th, when it was promptly announced. 
M. de Giers accepted the agreement, or as Mr. Gladstone now pre- 
ferred to call it, “the arrangement,” but with one awkward reserva- 
tion,—‘“ unless in the case of some extraordinary reason, such for 
instance as a disturbance at Penjdeh.” When Colonel Alikhanoff’s 
appearance before that fort in the hope of exciting a Turcoman 
rising against the Afghan officers is remembered, it is obvious that 
this reservation puts it in Russia’s power to create both an excuse 
and a justification for further movements. Indeed, the Government 
has since received information that the probably unprompted zeal of 
that officer has again been at work with the same object. 

The English Government, by withdrawing their first demand, have 
met with a rebuff, which is considered in Russia, and to some extent 
on the Continent, as a diplomatic triumph for the Czar’s advisers. 
The triumph may very well turn out to be more apparent than real. 
For the arrangement, as Lord Kimberley expressly stated on March 17, 
is only temporary, and by no means “involves our acquiescence in the 
presence of the Russian troops where they now are for an indefinite 
time.” That is to say, unless Sir Peter Lumsden’s report modifies the 
opinion as to the limits of Afghanistan previously held, the Govern- 
ment will be confronted with the necessity of reiterating their former 
demand or of breaking faith with their ally. Meanwhile, in the 
continued absence of his Russian coadjutor, the English Boundary 
Commissioner is rapidly proceeding with his work of inquiry and 
delimitation. 

Deplorable and dangerous as is the existing tension, we nevertheless 
incline to the opinion that war will be avoided. The spark is actually 
held in suspense over the powder magazine. The severance of the most 
delicate thread would cause it to descend ; swords with edges as sharp 
as razors are flashing round the filament; and yet there is a good 
hope that’ the explosion may after all be avoided. Is there, it may 
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well be asked, any justification for this view? Does it rest upon a 
sentiment or a fact ? Is it only the wish which is father to the thought, 
or is there anything in the situation which renders war improbable ? 
All that we know of the Russian movements during the last few 
months points to the conclusion that they were deliberately instituted 
to frustrate and hoodwink Sir Peter Lumsden. Russia, in other 
words, has been doing her utmost to steal a march upon us. What 

was her goal? The reply which naturally and immediately suggests 
itself is that the goal can have been nothing less than Herat. Now if 
the assumption that Russia had conceived, and was ready to execute, the 
design of occupying, or at least pressing on to, Herat, be correct, where 
are we to find the agency which, interposing itself in the path of Russia, 
summarily arrested her progress? That inquiry again admits only of a 
single reply. The Eastern question, it must be remembered, whether 
in Europe or Asia, is a logically connected and a closely compacted 
whole. It is not an aggregate of isolated groups of political problems. 
It is as continuous as history itself. One might as rationally assert 
that historical periods were independent of each other, as endeavour 
mutually to detach the Occidental and Oriental acts in that tremendous 
drama which is popularly known as the Eastern question. Germany 
has done nothing more than remind Russia of a fact as plain as the 
sun at noonday and of a law as inexorable as the correlation of force. 
The Czar, as Prince Bismarck put it to him, could not limit the con- 
sequences of a campaign against England in Central Asia by the 
geographical boundaries within which it was undertaken. Of course 
the Czar knew this already. What he had yet to learn was the 
attitude which Germany would adopt when the European continent 
should be shaken by the ground-swell of the Asiatic struggle. 
While it is at least doubtful whether the commencement of a war 
between Russia and England in Central Asia would be the signal for 
an attack by the Hungarians on the Slavs, and for commotions in 
Bulgaria and Roumania which would compel the interference of the 
Powers ; while we rather believe that there is for the present nothing 
to fear from the reciprocal animosities latent, or expressed, between 
the different races of the dual empire, who can doubt that Russia 
would no sooner be preoccupied in Afghanistan than that the Austrians, 
stirred by an impulse they could not resist, would press on to 
Salonica? But Austria could not lave her feet in the AXgean 
without administering a shock to the whole economy of Eastern 
Europe. Prince Bismarck, for instance, might, in consideration 
for the latitude he was allowing Russia in the East, claim pro- 
prietorial rights over certain parts of the Baltic provinces. As a 
matter of fact, there is the best reason for believing that the German 
Chancellor informed the Czar that if he went to war with England 
he must not count too confidently upon the independent friendship of 
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the Fatherland. As we have repeatedly stated, there are in Germany 
conflicting policies. There is the peace policy of the Emperor; the 
aggressive and Oriental policy of Bismarck ; the western policy—the 
policy, that is, in favour of a rapprochement between France and 
England—of the Crown Princess. These differences notwithstand- 
ing, there is the best ground for saying that the Chancellor is honestly 
anxious to avoid war during the life of his Imperial master. But 
war could not be avoided if there were a rupture on the Afghan 
frontier between Russia and England. 

This matter no doubt afforded a theme for conversation when 
Count Herbert Bismarck recently held his now famous interview, 
of more than an hour’s duration, with Lord Granville. But the first 
question then discussed was the attitude of Germany towards Eng- 
land in respect of Egypt. We have made certain concessions to 
Germany in the Cameroons. To us they are of slight importance, 
and if Germany values them the only comment is that she might 
have had them before. In return we have obtained from Germany— 
and there can be no doubt that the understanding has been explicitly 
arrived at between Lord Granville and Count Herbert Bismarck— 
the support of Germany in our Egyptian policy. The delay in 
signing the convention which is now before Parliament was due 
exclusively to the obstinacy of Prince Bismarck, and the immediate 
sequel of his son’s visit to London was the removal of that impedi- 
ment. Nothing, as has been said above, can be much less satisfactory 
than the document which Parliament is now asked to ratify. It isa 
choice of evils, and the only question is whether the evil which we 
choose is to be the greater or the lesser one. Little more will be 
gained, by the formal adoption of the scheme, which the Powers 
have approved, than the immediate pecuniary relief of Egypt. 
Europe or England comes to her rescue with a loan of nine millions, 
and two years more are given for considering the political and finan- 
cial future of the country. The real victory is not with England or 
France, with Germany, Austria, or any other European state. It is 
with the bondholders, and with the members of that financial ring 
who now dominate the political system of the Continent. There is 
something unequivocally mortifying in the point to which Eng- 
land has, under pressure, come round. Perhaps it might have been 
otherwise if our Government had in the first instance recognised 
that the origin of our Egyptian troubles was financial rather than 
political ; that Europe, when we began actively to interfere in Egypt, 
had a double hold—one in consequence of the law of liquidation, 
the second in consequence of the International tribunals — over 
the country ; that, before and after the bombardment of Alexandria, 
England, by separating herself from France, and by suffering the 
law of liquidation to remain intact, ejected her co-trustee from the 
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banks of the Nile, without taking the corresponding and logically’ 
obligatory step of cancelling the deed. The abortive Conference of 
last summer in London, convened by the English Government on the 
hypothesis that the interest on the coupons must be reduced, was 
followed by the despatch of Lord Northbrook, whose report, published 
for the first time within the last few days, threw doubt upon the 
expediency or necessity of any such reduction. Tardily, with an ill 
grace and in egregious inconsistency with their previous declarations, 
Ministers have now in effect adopted Lord Northbrook’s view, which 
is also the view of the French delegates, who held to their original 
conviction at the London Conference, and whose tenacity upon this 
subject was the cause of its collapse. It therefore comes to this, that 
for two years more the bondholders are, with the single exception 
that they are subjected to an infinitesimal tax, to have their way, 
and that when this period has expired it will be necessary to recon- 
sider the whole Egyptian question. This may be expediency, or it 
may be the recognition of dire necessity, but it is not statesmanship, 
and it is not to be wondered at that it should be regarded as pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory by the English people. 

Whatever its immediate or ultimate issue, our difficulty with Russia 
in Afghanistan will not be entirely a matter of regret if it forces the 
Government to a conclusion, as regards the Soudan, that ought not 
to be delayed a day. Nothing can be more certain than that public 
opinion will not tolerate the recommencement of Lord Wolseley’s 
campaign six, five, or four months hence, for the purpose of smashing 
the Mahdi at Khartoum or at any other spot which that mysterious 
potentate may select. The object of the Nile expedition was to relieve 
Gordon. Why it failed, whether it would have succeeded if it had 
been undertaken earlier, what degree of blame attaches to Ministers 
for their tardiness in despatching it, these are not now the questions 
to consider. The sole point of importance is that directly death did 
for Gordon what Lord Wolseley failed to do the whole motive of the 
campaign disappeared. If it had been practicable to inflict a 
decisive defeat then and there upon the Mahdi, we ought of course to 
have seized the opportunity for doing so. Equally of course we ought 
still to hold ourselves in readiness to try conclusions with him 
whenever he harasses us again. But is that any reason why 
we should pursue him at infinite cost, both of blood and treasure, 
across the pestilential wastes of a waterless desert? If we are to 
fight him, let us at least do so on the ground which is most con- 
venient to ourselves, and not dissipate resources which could be 
profitably employed—which may be essential elsewhere—upon a foe 
who can always baffle us by retreating into his native fastnesses. 
There is an intelligible reason perhaps for smashing Osman Digna. 
That is to say, it is essential that tranquillity should be maintained 
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on the Red Sea littoral. If the Mahdi carries the war against us into 
a region at which Egypt proper will be jeopardised, we can smash 
him then and there. Our obvious course is to draw a frontier 
not farther south than Wady Halfa, and to defend that with all our 
might. We have, in other words, to do in Africa exactly what we 
have to do in Central Asia: to trace a boundary line, which shall 
be essential to our position, and not to allow it to be transgressed. 
Judging from past experience, millions of money and hundreds or 
thousands of brave lives would be expended on a second march to 
Khartoum. Not ten per cent. of either would be necessary if we 
had, as possibly we may have, to fight the Mahdi in the region of 
Wady Halfa. 

But it will be said if we abandon the notion of annihilating the false 
prophet on the spot which was the scene of Gordon’s martyrdom, we 
shall be bringing ourselves into contempt with the Mussulman popula- 
tion, both in Egypt and in India, and inviting an attack upon ourselves. 
The reply to these apprehensions is obvious and conclusive. If we have 
to hold Egypt by military force, in the name of common sense let us 
restrict our efforts to Egypt. If we are to be called upon to quell 
disaffection in Hindostan, let us concentrate our troops there. Posi- 
tively the only argument in favour of instituting a wild-goose chase 
after the Mahdi is summed up in that mischievous word prestige— 
mischievous not because there is no such thing as prestige, or 
because prestige is under all circumstances valueless, but because it 
dupes so many people into mistaking the shadow for the substance, 
the phantom for the reality. There is absolutely no enterprise, how- 
ever crazy, which might not be vindicated on an analogous plea. 
The business of England is to deal—and to take care that she has 
strength to deal—with actual and not hypothetical dangers. Happily, 
we may be sure that the course which patriotism and prudence sug- 
gest will be urged upon the Government by necessity. No one who 
understands the temper of the English people or the omnipotence of 
public opinion can suppose that the renewal of the Soudan expedition, 
as originally planned by Lord Wolseley and the Government, later in 
the year, is practicable. "What we have had already is enough ; and 
when Graham has once fulfilled the task entrusted to him, the sooner 
the last English redcoat is withdrawn from the torrid sands and the 
inhospitable rocks of the African deserts the better. 

Busy as most of the public men of England have been during the 
past month, and are now, none is busier or is confronted with a more 
heavy and critical task than the Prince of Wales. Before the Easter 
holidays are over he will for the third time in his life have placed 
his foot upon the soil of Ireland. He will pass a fortnight in the 
country, and though he need not anticipate any other than a cordial 
and respectful welcome, it cannot be said that the omens are unre- 
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servedly auspicious. Moreover, he is accompanied by the Princess of 
Wales, and the bravest of women might well shrink from the disa- 
greeable possibilities which an alarmed imagination might conjure 
up. The advice has been freely tendered to their Royal Highnesses 
that they should abandon, even at the eleventh hour, the idea of 
their trip. Greatly to their credit, they have declined to entertain 
such counsel, That any political good will result from their 
sojourn on the other side of St. George’s Channel is scarcely to 
be hoped for. It comes too late. Had a royal residence been 
established’ in Ireland fifteen years ago, had the Queen or 
the Prince of Wales then introduced the custom of passing three 
or four months of every year in Ireland, had the viceroyalty been 
disestablished and the executive business of the office handed over to 
the Chief Secretary, many troubles which have since occurred might 
have been prevented. But it is not the fault of the Prince of Wales 
that this step was not taken. The Queen has never favoured the 
idea. None of her Ministers have been sufficiently bad courtiers to 
press it upon her. The notion, whenever it has been revived, has 
fallen through. But now that it was revived by no less a person 
than Lord Spencer, the Prince of Wales had no alternative but to 
adopt it. The present Viceroy of Ireland is crowned with the respon- 
sibility of a Cabinet Minister, and in declining to be deaf to his sug- 
gestion the Prince of Wales, though he may not be able to confer 
any signal boon upon Ireland, will be performing an act wise and 
politic in itself, and signally honourable to him. 

In the speech of Prince Bismarck before the Reichstag on March 2, 
and in the subsequent declarations of Earl Granville in the House 
of Lords, we have a satisfactory clearing up of that diplomatic mis- 
understanding which arose from the treatment of colonial topics 
in England and Germany. As the dispute has terminated in an 
amicable fashion, it is hardly necessary to find fault with Prince 
Bismarck’s brusquerie or our own negligence and procrastination. 
The colonising spirit which has seized Germany evidently took 
Lord Derby by surprise, and the German White Books have been 
a disagreeable form of awakening; but now that both nations have 
agreed through their ministers to come to terms, we can heartily 
endorse Earl Granville’s remarks, “I am sure that it is more than 
ever in the interest of Germany and ourselves that our relations 
should be good at a time when we are about to meet in almost every 
part of the world.” And if public speeches and declarations on both 
sides do not provide us with the picture of a complete eirenicon, the 
yisit of Count Herbert Bismarck to England on a pacific and most 
important errand, as well as the visit of the Prince of Wales to Ger- 
many to take part in the birthday festivities of the venerable German 
Emperor, may supply any possible deficiency, and prove that a com- 
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plete accord has been arrived at between the august personages and 
heads of departments in both countries. For the first time, therefore, 
in our history, German colonial interests will be closely bound up with 
our own, and “ Greater Germany ” will march on “ Greater Britain.” 
The scene of diplomatic labours is being shifted from the well-known 
boundaries of Europe to the distant countries of the South Atlantic 
and Pacific. German merchants and adventurers, smitten with the 
new-born craze of colonisation, and possessed with the idea of com- 
mercial expansion, are scanning eagerly the distant regions of New 
Guinea and Central Africa, or wherever else a new field for their 
energy presents itself. From one point of view German colonisation, 
if real and national and enduring—which by the way some question 
—may bring England and English colonists an indirect benefit. It 
may divert the stream of German emigration from our own depend- 
encies, and leave a clearer field than at present exists for our own 
labourers and small capitalists. The keenest competitor in every 
department, whether on farms or in stores, who confronts an English 
emigrant in the colonies is the German. Let the Germans, there- 
fore, by all means develop their Greater Germany, and leave Britons 
in absolute possession of the opportunities of wealth which their own 
colonies afford. We have never grudged them the rights of citizen- 
ship when they came as fellow-colonists to our settlements, and we do 
not under these new conditions fear their rivalry. But the question 
of over-population in our small islands is daily growing in difficulty ; 
we may need the waste lands of our colonial empire more urgently 
than hitherto, and when the pressure becomes intolerable we may prefer 
the room to the company of Germans or any other nation. 

The importance of our colonies as providing outlets for a surplus 
population at home was explained anew by Sir Frederick Napier 
Broome in an interesting lecture read (March 10) before the Royal 
Colonial Institute on Western Australia. A scheme of expansion 
was unfolded by which thousands of acres of fertile lands would be 
opened up by a proposed railway, and an invitation virtually given 
to British colonists to turn their steps thither. Such schemes as 
these, possible in most of our colonies, are of extreme practical 
interest to those who wish to see the resources of our empire utilised 
to the full for the benefit of Britons residing within the limits of the 
empire. The presence of the Prince of Wales lent an unusual éclat to 
the meeting of the Institute, and proves once again with what rapidity 
all Britons are learning the importance and value of their colonial 
possessions. In the House of Lords, Lord Sidmouth lately raised a 
discussion on a colonial naval force, and Lord Northbrook in reply to 
a question answered “that officers in the Imperial service would wil- 
lingly give their services to the colonists as training officers.” It rests 
with the agents-general, with the consent of the various colonial 
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legislatures, to bring forward a definite scheme. On this subject Sir 
Saul Samuel has remarked, “I think it would be a good thing if the 
Admiralty would take charge of all the small fleets of the colonies, 
each colony paying its quota of the expenses. This,” he adds, 
- “would be a step towards federation, a link that would bind the 
colonies closer to the mother-country than any other scheme he 
knew of.”’ The spectacle of the comradeship in arms now afforded at 
Suakin by the presence of the New South Wales contingent standing 
shoulder to shoulder with Imperial troops is an encouraging one, and 
justifies the hope that what has been done with one branch of the 
service may be done with the other. Throughout the world British 
soldiers and sailors, whether recruited af home or in the colonies, may 
prove that they are ready to defend their legitimate rights, with- 
stand injustice, and crush rebellion. 

With regard to the Soudan itself, Mr. Stanley, who has been so 
successfully engaged in colonising projects of vast moment in equa- 
torial Africa, contributes a letter to the Times, and advocates strongly 
the opening up of this part of the world by means of a permanent 
railway from Suakin to Berber. He observes that the Soudan is not 
worth a penny without a railway any more than the basin of the 
Upper Congo; and of the railway itself he adds, “ Give it at least a 
five years’ trial, and if no genius arises of English blood to rule the 
Soudan with the white wand of peace, lift up your rails off the track 
and begone, and seal it for the silence of ages, holding Suakin and 
Assouan only.” 

The situation in Bechuanaland is particularly puzzling, and presents 
us with the complexities of more than a triangular duel. Besides the 
Imperial Government we have to consider the Transvaal, Cape Colony, 
Free State, the two mock republics of Land Goshen and Stellaland, 
each with separate and apparently conflicting interests of their own. 
It is a relief to learn that military law rules in this distracted and 
disputed country, and that the British commander has arrested a Mr. 
Van Niekerk, a Stellaland official, on a charge of murder, thus strik- 
ing at once at the rotten travesty of government too long allowed to 
exist by the British Government. The British forces are collected at 
Vryburg, the chief town in Stellaland, and have been organised with 
great celerity, striking fear into the hearts of the lawless adventurers. 
Within two months a thousand men have been advanced to a position 
eight hundred miles from Cape Town, and as they consist largely of 
mounted men they are easily mobilised and centred quickly where 
necessary. An interview has taken place between Sir Charles Warren 
and Mr. Kruger, the Transvaal representative, and the latter may be 
said to have given way on all points. In fact the Transvaalers have 
no case at all. On the contrary, they can be convicted of flagrant 
complicity in lawless acts. We must keep the main issue perfectly 
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clear before us, and the plain language of our administrator to Mr. 
Kruger when he said, “I do not know what you mean by the govern- 
ment” (of the mock republic) ; “I only know of a band of robbers 
who call themselves administrators of a country belonging to the 
Queen,” helps us materially in understanding the situation. Some. 
time ago Sir Hercules Robinson was equally explicit in describing the 
shameless audacity of the Transvaal Government when they wished to 
include the country of the Bechuanas under the terms of the Convention 
of 1884, after having illegally connived at plunder and rapine there. He 
wrote: “If the British Government were to amend the Convention 
in consequence of the unprincipled action of the freebooters, which 
the Transvaal Government have taken no pains to prevent, we should 
be making ourselves consenting parties to the grievous wrong which 
has been inflicted on our allies Montsioa and Mankoroane, and 
offer an encouragement to the recurrence of such disgraceful pro- 
ceedings in the future. Once let it be seen that Transvaal subjects 
can, unchecked by their own Government, plunder the natives 
across the Transvaal border of their lands, and, having done so, can 
then secure by annexation saleable titles for their stolen farms as 
well as the other advantages of a settled form of government, free- 
booting will become a trade and a precedent, the effect of which will 
not be limited to the four Bechuanaland chiefs whose cases are now 
under consideration.” About the facts of criminal iniquity on the 
part of the freebooters, as well as of the culpable indifference of the 
Transvaal Government, there is no doubt, and it is extraordinary that 
both of them should find an apologist in the person of the Cape 
Premier, who, with a certain amount of legal sophistry, adopts the 
apparently congenial 76/e of a special pleader before a Cape audience 
at Stellenbosch, a Dutch village in the western province. He terms 
the unscrupulous borderers who hired themselves out to Moshette and 
Massouw, simply “ mercenary soldiers,” and excuses their action on 
the ground “that Englishmen long before now have utilised the 
services of mercenary soldiers.” Such an argument would be 
only possible when expounded before a biassed “ Afrikander” 
audience. 

These “mercenaries” were described in 1882 by a Captain 
Nourse, who was sent by Mr. Hudson, the British Resident in Pre- 
toria, as “merely a number of loose men, who listened to no law, and 
were only seeking gain, such as cattle and ground, not caring from 
whom they got it.” Captain Nourse saw the recruiting lists in the 
Transvaal, and was himself asked by an agent who did not know his 
position to join. The prize of the freebooters was a farm each and 
half the loot. Sir Hercules Robinson, who must be credited with the 
best possible knowledge of the circumstances of the case, observed, 
that. those men calling themselves ‘Massouw’s Volunteers,’ who 
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have taken service under one native chief with the object of appropri- 
ating the land and cattle of another native chief with whom they have 
no manner of quarrel, are committing a scandalous action, and bring- 
ing disgrace upon the European name in South Africa.”” The High 
Commissioner adds with emphasis, and quite rightly too, that he 
will not countenance such proceedings in any shape or form. The 
brutal murder of Mr, Bethell and Mr. Walker and the mutilation of 
their bodies were the last and crowning illustration of the customs 
of these “mercenary soldiers.” Mr. Upington may be a skilful 
Irish barrister, but he can hardly explain away or soften down the 
brutal atrocities on the Transvaal frontier, It is satisfactory, there- 
fore, to learn that Sir Charles Warren holds Bechuanaland with a 
strong military force, and has cleared the country for the present. 
He is taking into consideration certain land claims, and will bring 
the strictest and most impartial judgment to bear upon them. It 
is possible that the present possessors of farms may not be the 
freebooters themselves, but land-jobbers who have bought them from 
the freebooters; but this consideration does not make the claims 
just. The title is essentially bad, and the method of procuring it 
worse. Moreover, it is doubtful whether, according to Kafir law, 
Kafir chiefs can alienate their land at all without the consent of 
chiefs in council. The recent rupture between Sir Charles Warren 
and Mr. Rhodes, a Cape official, points to the fact that the pre- 
sence of Cape politicians altogether complicates the situation. They 
seem to feel bound to consider at every turn the “Dutch” vote 
in the colony. The whole Bechuanaland question lies between the 
Transvaal and the Home Government. The treaty which was 
broken was that entered into between the British statesmen and 
Transvaal delegates, with which the Cape has had nothing to do. 
Why, therefore, cannot the question be settled between the two 
original contracting parties ? 

The British Government may say that the final adjustment 
of these Bechuanaland difficulties affects the Cape more than 
themselves. Ultimately it may, but at present there is so much 
intrigue going on in South Africa, such bitterness and prejudice, 
such class hatred, that it seems as well if England were to hold 
with a firm hand, for a time at least, the chief strategic and com- 
mercial positions. Bechuanaland is a territory which it is most 
essential to keep neutral and free from disturbances. It would 
be a bold and intelligible policy if the whole of it were taken 
under British protection, from the borders of the Cape Colony 
as far as latitude 22° north; even if the present disturbances 
blow over freebooters may renew their attacks farther north, and 
threaten Kolobeng as they now do Kuruman. The railway is 
gradually being extended, has nearly reached Kimberley, and 
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within a few years it may be extended to Secheli’s country, who, by 
the way, has recently asked for British protection, so a permanent 
force, which seems necessary in these regions, will be easily kept and 
mobilised. The quickness of our movements on the present expe- 
dition has surprised the Transvaalers. As in the Soudan so in 
Bechuanaland a railway is necessary and useful from every point of 
view, strategic or commercial. It is the right time for England to 
declare a policy in South Africa. Sir Charles Warren has at his 
command seven or eight thousand troops, and the cost of the expedi- 
tion will probably exceed £2,000,000. If he returns from Bechuana- 
land with the meagre boast of having cleared the country and put 
down disorder for a time only, the British taxpayer will vote the 
expedition a costly and profitless one. Bechuanaland must be held 
with a British force for some time until the state of South Africa 
generally is more peaceful. No large number of troops are required, 
as a few smart and well-mounted policemen can nip disorder in the 
bud and check the lawlessness of small bands of adventurers. 

There can be no urgent need of handing over Bechuanaland to 
the Cape, with its quarrelling and contentious political parties, each 
trying to thwart the other, and frequently demeaning themselves by 
making capital out of the native question. Why should the Cape 
be enamoured of annexation? Recently it has thrown back the 
responsibility of governing Basutoland upon the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and was more than half inclined to abandon the Transkei. As 
things stand now, the Transkei territories are quite enough for the 
Cape Government to administer. In the future, the South Africans 
of every State, Dutch or British, may be trusted with the full task 
of governing South Africa, but they are not ready for it yet. Political 
education of every description is a growth, and the problem of govern- 
ing native territories is a political education in itself, therefore it is 
unwise to saddle the Cape colonists, numbering 340,000, with the 
task of governing not only the million natives in the colony and the 
Transkei, but the Bechuanas also. 

Unfortunately, the distinctions of right and wrong have been 
obscured just at present in South Africa by race animosities, and 
Transvaalers sympathise with freebooters because they fancy the 
quarrel is really one not for the possession of the barren wastes of 
Bechuanaland, but for the supremacy of South Africa. Cannot Sir 
Charles Warren, before he leaves the country finally, settle this ques- 
tion? If it is not settled now it will come up again at some future 
time, when England, after having been indifferent and careless, is 
aroused by fresh tales of lawlessness and atrocity. An intelligible 
policy, as hinted above, would be to take Bechuanaland under direct 
Imperial control as far as latitude 22° north, and include on the 
western border part of the Kalihari desert eastward of longitude 20° 
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east. The expense of governing and holding it for a term of years 
would be trifling compared with the periodical vast expenditure we 
always seem called upon to make in South Africa. And the retention 
of this tract of country would mean that England was determined to 
have a policy or programme in South Africa. The proximity of the 
Diamond Fields—composed chiefly of the most loyal British subjects 
in Africa—would be an additional reason for a bold and independent 
line of action. From the Diamond Fields at all times might be 
expected not only moral sympathy, but at a pinch material help. 
Although incorporated in the Cape Colony, Griqualand West has a 
distinct life and history of its own, and is pre-eminently rich and 
loyal. Boerdom has little influence here. 

Next to Bechuanaland the Transtugela territories call for our inter- 
ference. The Boers have gradually monopolised Zulu territory, 
Germans are intriguing and may still be intriguing along the Zulu 
littoral. Our Colonial Office has been more criminally apathetic in 
Zululand than anywhere else. Cannot some amends be made here, 
andthe case of the Zulus be looked into as carefully as that of the 
Bechuanas? The Transvaal Boers have recently obtained three 
million acres of land there, but there is no conceivable reason for this 
land hunger. The area of the Transvaal is 115,000 square miles, the 
population is about 40,000 or 50,000, and the Boers can scarcely be 
said to be jostling one another here. Moreover, there is a vast 
amount of mineral wealth, especially gold, in the Transvaal, and the 
slightest industry of the burghers might be attended with immense 
success if they confined themselves within the boundaries of the Vaal 
River and the Drakensburg. Moreover, our moral obligations 
towards the Zulu nation have been and still are great. Too long have 
we allowed the land to lie at the mercy of intriguers and marauders 
of every description, and a rectification of our boundaries in south-east 
Africa, as well as a scheme of governing Zululand for the good of 
the Zulus, might worthily engage Sir Charles Warren’s attention. 

There is unrest and even intertribal fighting in Basutoland, where 
the well-known chieftains, Letsia, Lerothodi, and Masupha, rule 
refractory subjects in a precarious fashion of their own. Something 
might be done in this country to aid Colonel Clarke and overawe the 
Basutos, who have proved themselves incapable of understanding the 
subtle magic of moral force. Upon the whole there is a good deal 
for Sir Charles Warren to do, if he is allowed to do it, in Bechuana 
land, Basutoland, Pondoland, and Zululand. As he is at the head of 
a costly expedition, it would be a pity were he to return with a bare 
handful of meagre results. 


March 26, 1885, 











